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A NEGLECTED SOURCE FOR LITERARY BIOGRAPHY 
By Ricwarp D. ALTICK 


N 1932 John H. Birss caused something of a sensation in Keats circles 
by his discovery of the MS of the letter Keats wrote to Charles 

Cowden Clarke on October 9, [1816]—one of the two earliest known 
Keats letters. Although fragments of it had been printed in Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke’s Recollections of Writers (1878), and before that 
in Clarke’s reminiscences of Keats published in the Allantic Monthly 
(1861) and the Gentleman’s Magazine (1874), its full text was not known 
to Keats scholars until its discoverer printed it in Louis A. Holman’s 
Within the Compass of a Print Shop (Boston: October, 1932) and in Notes 
and Queries for November 5, 1932. In both periodicals, an editorial 
note appended to the text of the letter described the circumstances under 
which the MS had been discovered: Birss, looking through “a little- 
known catalogue of manuscript letters and documents” in search of 
letters by Melville, happened to open the volume to K instead of M, and 
there found ‘‘a notation of an early Keats letter.” Following this clue, he 
succeeded in locating the holograph itself in the collection of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

Although the discovery of the letter attracted much attention at the 
time and resulted in an extended correspondence in the Times Literary 
Supplement on the question of its date, it does not appear that anyone 
has been moved to follow Birss to the “little-known catalogue” where he 
got his clue. So, at least, I infer from the facts that Garrod, in his mon- 
umental edition of Keats’ poems published seven years after the dis- 
covery, referred to the letter as having been “first printed” (in its en- 
tirety) in 1932, and that M. Buxton Forman continues, even in the latest 
edition of his Letters of John Keats (London, 1947), to suggest that the 
full text of the letter had not been available before Birss’ discovery. For 
the truth of the matter is that what Birss found was not—pace Notes 
and Queries—“a notation,” but the full and accurate text of the letter, 
which had been printed as long ago as 1890! The “little-known volume” 
was part of a work called A Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs 
Formed by Ferdinand Julius Dreer (two volumes, privately printed in 
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Philadelphia, 1890, for distribution to leading American and European 
libraries) .! 

The matter would certainly be worth no more than a passing footnote 
were it not that it strikingly illustrates the neglect which most scholars 
have shown toward what can be in many instances a rich source of docu- 
mentary material—the catalogues of private autograph collections, and 
the discursive books written by their collectors. It is no doubt natural 
that, unless some fortunate accident has shown them the value of such 
books, scholars should dismiss them sight unseen as unrewarding; auto- 
graph collectors, it is widely believed, prize names alone and are indif- 
ferent to whatever precedes the signature, and in the United States they 
are popularly imagined as concentrating their energies upon building a 
resplendent set of the Signers, complete even unto Button Gwinnett. 
Yet the dividing line between autographs and MSS is not sharp, and 
through the years much material of substantial literary value has passed 
into autograph, as differentiated from MS, collections. Furthermore, 
while the distinction between the two classes of holograph material is by 
no means clear, bibliographers and library cataloguers somehow make it, 
with the result that literary investigators concentrate upon entries under 
“Manuscripts” and neglect, often to their very genuine loss, the entries 
under “Autographs.” 

Those to whom books about autographs are of most direct value are, 
of course, the scholarly editors of literary men’s correspondences. But 
no scholar who is concerned in any way with literary biography can 
afford not to canvass such books if he is determined to leave no stone 
unturned. In the absence of reliable, comprehensive modern editions of 
letters relating to his subject and his subject’s friends, he has no choice 
but to survey the field for himself. And even if such an edition does 
exist, there is always the chance that the editor has somehow overlooked 
the materials scattered through books about autographs. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that no one working with English or American 
literary figures in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will fail to run 
across a few scraps of otherwise unavailable information in the volumin- 
ous Dreer catalogue or the anecdotal books of, for instance, Adrian H. 
Joline, Lady Charnwood, A. M. Broadley, and George Birkbeck Hill. If 
an early letter of Keats, one of the finest prizes of modern scholarship, 


1 The Union Catalog of the Library of Congress locates copies at the John Carter Brown 
Library, the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
the Library of Congress, the Bryn Mawr College Library, the Library of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, the Hayes Memorial Library (Fremont, Ohio), the Clements Li- 
brary of the University of Michigan, and the Boston Public Library. There are also copies 
at Harvard and at Franklin and Marshall College, and probably at other libraries as well. 
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lay undetected in such a volume for over forty years, what further re- 
wards may await the curious investigator? A systematic survey of books 
about autographs should be as much a part of research routine as the 
reading of Maggs Brothers catalogues. 

The most obvious use to which these books may be put is that of 
locating letters which either are otherwise entirely unknown or else have 
been mentioned or quoted in earlier sources but subsequently have 
dropped from sight. In some instances, the books serve as guides to collec- 
tions still more or less intact; the great Dreer collection, for example, went 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, although unfortunately not all 
of the thousands of items listed in the catalogue actually came into the 
society’s hands. In cases in which the collections have been dispersed, as 
Joline’s was in 1914-1916, the researcher at least is given a further clue 
to the wanderings of his quarry. And in any event, all of the books give 
copious quotations from the documents, so that if the present where- 
abouts of a letter cannot be established, at least a portion of the text is 
available in print. 

A case in point is offered by the occurrence of uncollected Chesterfield 
letters in books on autographs. In his Chats on Autographs (London, 
1910), A. M. Broadley printed a note from Chesterfield to Mrs. Montagu, 
dated May 14, 1771, which Bonamy Dobrée does not include in his 
edition of Chesterfield’s correspondence. In the same Broadley book, a 
letter of October 8, 1771 from Chesterfield to his niece Gertrude Hotham 
(“Gatty”: erroneously identified by Broadley as ‘‘Wellbore Ellis Agar’’) 
is reproduced in toto in photographic facsimile; it is represented in 
Dobrée’s collection only by a brief excerpt taken from a Maggs cata- 
logue. Again, in one of the causeries of another amateur, Adrian H. 
Joline’s Meditations of an Autograph Collector (New York, 1902), appears 
the text of a letter to Richard Bailey, one of Chesterfield’s pages, which 
also appears not to have come to Dobrée’s notice. 

Or take Dickens. The Dreer catalogue lists no less than thirteen of his 
letters, none of which is included in the fullest collection yet made, the 
Nonesuch edition of Walter Dexter (1938). Of these thirteen, the Dreer 
catalogue provides full texts for three and summaries for five more, with, 
of course, addressees and dates for the rest.2>—Or take Shenstone: his letter 
to an unnamed addressee, dated September 23, 1759, and printed in 
George Birkbeck Hill’s Talks About Autographs (London, 1896), is 
omitted from both of the recent scholarly editions of Shenstone’s letters, 
those by Duncan Mallam and Marjorie Williams.—Or, again, Hume: 


® Six of those listed did not go to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania when it received 
the Dreer collection. 
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his letter to an unknown correspondent, dated February 9, 1770, was 
printed in Lady Charnwood’s An Autograph Collection and the Making 
of It (London and New York, 1930), but is not listed in J. Y. T. Greig’s 
Letters of David Hume, published two years later. 

In his great edition of Emerson’s letters, Rusk lists, on the basis of an 
allusion in another letter, one by Emerson “To David Hatch Barlow, 
Providence?, February c 14? 1842.” Evidently he had been unable to 
locate the letter itself. Yet it is printed in full—the exact date is Febru- 
ary 15, 1842—in Thomas F. Madigan’s Word Shadows of the Great (New 
York, 1930). Another printed Emerson letter which Rusk omits from his 
collection is that to L. J. Cist, August 21, 1865, found in Joline’s Medi- 
tations of an Autograph Collector. 

These illustrations suggest, then, that even the most meticulous edi- 
tors of correspondences have not made the fullest use of the printed 
sources at their disposal for locating new letters. But this is not the only 
purpose that books on autographs serve. Every scholar prefers a holo- 
graph, or, lacking it, the fullest possible transcript, to the text of a docu- 
ment printed after the easy-going methods of editors working a century 
ago. In his learned edition of Sterne’s letters, L. P. Curtis prints a letter 
to Robert Dodsley, conjecturally dated October, 1759. Noting that the 
““MS [is] not traced,” he uses as the source of his text Dibdin’s Reminis- 
cences of a Literary Life (1836). But reference to the Dreer catalogue 
would have provided him with a possibly superior text made in 1890. 

Many of the books about autographs are lavishly furnished with 
facsimiles, which, while they cannot always be relied upon, are an in- 
valuable aid to the scholar who cannot find the holograph. Rae Blanch- 
ard, for instance, quotes a letter of Steele to Sir Thomas Hanmer, March 
21, 1714, from Hanmer’s Correspondence (1838). There is no evidence 
that this text was collated with the photographic facsimile of the same 
letter occurring in Joline’s Rambles in Autograph Land (New York and 
London, 1913). As it happens, my own collation shows no deviation be- 
tween the two texts except for the occurrence of more initial capitals in 
the facsimile. But one can never predict when the collation of an old 
printed text with a more modern transcript or with a facsimile, if the 
holograph itself is unavailable, will reveal significant differences. A similar 
collation between the Dreer printed text of Chesterfield’s letter to his 
son, November 4 (n.s.), 1741, and Dobrée’s text, taken from Mrs. 
Eugenia Stanhope’s edition of 1792, shows no variation in actual word- 
ing; but the many differences in punctuation show that the formal ele- 
gance, the periodic balancing, of the Stanhope-Dobrée text has no 
authority in the original. If one of the purposes of scholarly exactitude 
is to establish the actual style of an author, without the intervention of 
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editors who re-punctuate and re-paragraph for the sake of making their 
author’s style conform with later standards, such collation has its def- 
nite literary importance. 

Finally, a knowledge of the contents of books on autographs may 
save the scholar from the blunder (admittedly not a heinous one) of 
noting that a letter was “previously unprinted” (or ‘unpublished’’) 
when such is not the case. The late Seymour de Ricci, in his Bibliography 
of Shelley’s Letters, Published and Unpublished (privately printed, 1927), 
listed a letter from Shelley to Hayward, April 27, 1817, as having been 
sold at the Joline sale; but despite his great efforts ‘‘to establish when and 
where each Shelley letter has been printed,” he failed to note its ap- 
pearance, in both printed text and facsimile, in Joline’s Rambles in 
Autograph Land. Similarly, in printing Wordsworth’s letter to J.B.B. 
Barrett, November 19, [1824], Ernest de Sélincourt credited the text 
to the holograph in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania but noted 
that it was ‘“‘previously unprinted’’; actually the full text had appeared 
almost fifty years earlier in the Dreer catalogue. 

My illustrations necessarily have been limited to the letters of those 
comparatively few literary figures whose correspondences have been 
edited according to our present ideals of thoroughness and precision, 
and they have been taken from a mere handful of books. They assuredly 
do not prove that our store of literary knowledge is measurably poorer 
because scholars have not regularly explored the literature of autograph 
collecting. But one must remember that the letters of at least ninety- 
five per cent of the important authors of English and American literature 
are yet to be systematically located, and that literary autograph mate- 
rial lies buried in hundreds of books. If the next editor or biographer of 
every literary figure were to examine aii the existing books on auto- 
graphs for material relating to his subject, there is no question that the 
total amount of new material unearthed would justify the labor in- 
volved. 

In addition to the causeries of collectors from which I have drawn 
most of my examples, a systematic search must include: 

(1) Catalogues of public and private collections. The Dreer volumes have 
been mentioned. In addition, no scholar should miss such works as the 
great Catalogue of the Collection of Autograph Letters... Formed by 
Alfred Morrison (thirteen volumes, London [privately printed], 1883-97), 
and the Descriptive Catalogue of the Gluck Collection of Manuscripts and 
Autographs in the Buffalo Public Library (Buffalo, N.Y., 1899), both of 
which are rich in literary interest. 

(2) Sale catalogues. In addition to the periodic miscellaneous cata- 
logues issued by dealers in autographs, one must consult sale catalogues 
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of important single collections, e.g. the Catalogue of the Valuable Collec- 
tion of Autographs .. . the Property of Lewis J. Cist (four volumes, New 
York, 1886-87) and the catalogue of the sale of the Morrison collection 
at Sotheby’s in 1917-19. 

(3) Periodicals, such as T.F.Madigan’s The Autograph Album, 
L’Autographe, and The Autographic Mirror. 

(4) Books of facsimiles. Scores of these were issued in England and on 
the continent in the nineteenth century, and while they run strongly 
toward the letters of monarchs, generals, statesmen, and savants, they 
include some important literary material. 

In all of these classes, one must be careful not to underestimate the 
possible usefulness of the numerous works published in non-English- 
speaking countries. French, German, and Italian autograph collectors 
as a rule had no prejudice whatever against English examples, and their 
catalogues often contain surprises for the English literary scholar. For 
instance, the catalogue of the Autographen-Sammlung von K. Geigy- 
Hagenbach (Basel, 1929) includes some forty-five items of English or 
American literary interest. 

There is no exhaustive modern bibliography of books about auto- 
graphs. But a good working list can readily be compiled from the useful 
bibliography appended to Eugen Wolbe’s Handbuch fiir Autographen- 
sammler (Berlin, 1923), especially the sections on “Das Wesen des 
Handschriftensammelns,” ‘‘Werke mit Nachbildungen von Auto- 
graphen,” and ‘“Kataloge”’—even though this last section is very 
weak. This list may be supplemented from the successive volumes of the 
British Museum’s Subject Index and from other current subject indexes. 
And because so many useful items in this field are obscurely issued or 
for other reasons elude the bibliographer, a check of the catalogues of 
several large libraries, including Harvard and the Library of Congress, 
is indispensable. 


OuIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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THE THEME OF THE HUNT IN RIMBAUD: 
LA CHASSE SPIRITUELLE 


By MADELEINE M. SMITH 


UCH of the richness, as well as the fascination, of Rimbaud’s art 

is due to the incongruities with which it is studded. These incon- 
gruities indicate a boyish sense of humor noticeable even in his treat- 
ment of serious subjects, imparting to them a certain cocasserie—a tough 
and sardonic humor indeed for a boy, but still a distinctive quality, 
savored by many. Like Hamlet, Arthur Rimbaud was given to madness, 
half feigned, half tragically-true, and his peevish jokes are of the same 
kind as those of that other embittered youth. These surprises also serve to 
color his descriptive poems, in verse and in prose, and in fact they may 
be thought to arise necessarily in the poetic process consciously culti- 
vated by Rimbaud the voyant, who was not afraid to force his senses out 
of focus as a means of gaining access to the paradise of pure truth. 

Many of the utterly incongruous details, however, really introduce 
related themes, each having a reasonable connection with the rest of the 
poem in which it appears. Though dissonant, these strange notes are not 
discordant, after all; though queer, they are not absurd. It is only that 
we, the readers, are as Theseus without his thread in Rimbaud’s psy- 
chological labyrinth. in our generation we have come to accept without 
great uneasiness a lack of apparent logical continuity in a work of art. 
We know that quite possibly, with a little additional effort, we may 
presently find all the greater delight in seizing the unity from which has 
arisen this diversity. So these hidden themes in Rimbaud invite our care- 
ful study. If we set an idea found in one poem beside the same or a similar 
idea observed in another, and continue by this method, we may gradually 
see some of these themes emerging, and may realize that certain of 
Rimbaud’s spiritual preoccupations are truly expressed in the slightest 
picturesque touches and that a great deal of his poetic thought yet re- 
mains to be explored. The seeming inaccuracies and anomalies, the de- 
tails that appear most fortuitous, may prove to be our best keys. 

One such group of images and ideas which may be assembled from 
many Rimbaud poems where it is scattered, gives us a scene of hunting, 
with a dramatic culmination which relates it to the much broader theme 
of death fol'owing a mortal wound. Perhaps we are assuming too much 
when we see in the hunting-adventure and in the fate of the hunted 
beast a significance deeper than the merely decorative; but we are en- 
couraged in this by the title of one of Rimbaud’s lost manuscripts. The 
title, given in some letters of Verlaine as he tried to recover the lost 
prose-poem, is all that anyone now living knows of it, but it is most sug- 
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gestive—La Chasse spirituelle. Verlaine alluded several times to /« 
Chasse spirituelle, mourning its loss, and describing it as astonishing and 
penetrating.' He was probably the only one to whom the author ever 
confided it. We know that it was written before July 1872 because that 
is the time at which Verlaine left it at the home of his wife’s parents 
when he departed suddenly, not expecting to be gone so long nor to be 
altogether separated thereafter from his wife. He wrote requesting it in 
November of that year. He never received it. 

The editors of the “‘Pléiade”’ edition of Rimbaud’s works speak of 
having been persuaded momentarily that the title might refer to what 
we know as the J/luminations as a whole, but of having rejected that 
notion on discovering in some of the texts what they regard as certain 
evidence of his residence in London. (In that case the completed Chasse 
spirituelle could not have been left behind in July, since the two went 
to London for the first time in September of that year.)? In spite of this 
objection, the hypothesis might be the right one, since the chronology of 
Les Illuminations may not yet be considered as solidly established. Rest- 
ing at each point, as it does, on only the slenderest evidence, it is at 
present the subject of conflicting opinion among the most thorough 
students of Rimbaud.* The question, therefore, of whether La Chasse 


1 At least it seems to most readers that the MS entitled La Chasse spirituelle which Ver- 
laine requests several times in his letters is the one of which he claims to have forgotten the 
title in this passage of Les Poétes maudits (chapter on Rimbaud): ‘‘Un prosateur étonnant 
s’ensuivit. Un manuscrit dont le titre nous échappe et qui contenait d’étranges mysticités 
et les plus aigus apercus psychologiques tomba dans des mains qui ]’égarérent sans bien 
savoir ce qu’ils faisaient”—Les Poétes maudits (Paris: Léon Vanier, 1884), p. 39. 

In the same essay Verlaine mentions two poems which have never come to light: Les 
Veilleurs and Les Réveilleurs de la nuit. But those are in verse and the unnamed piece is, 
by implication, in prose. Therefore it is assumed that Verlaine must have been thinking 
of La Chasse spiriiuelle, the lost MS of 1872, which he never specifically described in any 
way. A similar allusion, similarly identified by M. Jules Mouquet in his compilation called 
Rimbaud raconté par Paul Verlaine, appears in this passage from ‘‘Arthur Rimbaud ‘1884’ ” 
in Vanier’s series Les Hommes d’aujourd hui, published in 1888 (also by Verlaine): “.. . 
plusieurs autres poémes, dont trop, hélas! furent confisqués (c’est le mot poli) par une 
main qui n’avait que faire la, non plus que dans un manuscrit en prose a jamais regrettable 
et jeté avec eux dans quel? et quel! panier rancunier pourquoi?” 

? Euvres complétes, texte établi et annoté par Rolland de Renéville et J. Mouquet, 
Bibliothéque de la Pléfade (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1946), p. 693. 

3 Isabelle Rimbaud, the poet’s sister (see note 4), places some of the [//uminations col- 
lection as early as the spring of 1872. 

MM. Rolland de Renéville and Mouquet, though they do not try to date the [//umina- 
tions, still specifically imply, in their note referred to above, that some of them were written 
not earlier than September 1872. 

Miss Enid Starkie, in her Rimbaud, indicates the winter of 1872-73 and spring of 1873 
as the time of composition for all or most of them. 
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spirituelle consisted of, or included, what is now Les Illuminations, uni- 
fying some or all of it under this different name,‘ or whether it is a sep- 
arate work, lost in its entirety, and also the question of its form, are 
matters which we cannot decide at all. But as to its content, either as 
harbored already, unawares, in poems which we have or as suggested by 
hints found in these, we may venture a guess. We may even show what 
bearing the Aunt-motif has upon the life of the spirit in the poetry of 
Rimbaud, thus indicating strongly its importance in his work as a whole. 
First we hear from afar the echoes of this tally-ho.° 


On entend dans les bois lointains des hallalis. [Ophélie] 


Aux branches claires des tilleuls 
Meurt un maladif hallali. [Patience, or Banniéres de mai] 


The death of Rimbaud’s Ophelia so long ago resulted from several highly 
poetic causes, suggested in section 1 of the poem. One of these is that 
her young breast, too human and too gentle, was crushed by the voice of 
the seas (the waters of purification, that is—the Flood, possibly?). What 
connection might this have with the “hallalis” in the distant woods? 
We shall see that there can be one. 
In the other poem beginning with an “hallali’”’ comes again death in 

the out-of-doors: 

Je sors! Si un rayon me blesse, 

Je succomberai sur la mousse. 





It has not been commonly supposed that any were posterior to Une Saison en Enfer, 
which was sent to the printer not long after the fateful July 1873; and Verlaine has been 
thought to have had his private reasons for dating them 1873-75 in his preface to the 1886 
edition of the [//uminations. 

M. H. de Bouillane de Lacoste, in the Mercure de France, Jan. 1, 1948, p. 20, states that 
“almost all” of them were composed in 1874. 

‘Isabelle Rimbaud expressed the belief that certain few of the prose J/uminations, 
which she considers to belong to a very brief period of heretical aberration on the part of 
her brother in the spring of 1872, formed part of the Chasse spirituelle (her article ‘‘Rim- 
baud mystique” in the Mercure de France for 1914, also incorporated in her book Religues 
as the chapter on ‘Rimbaud catholique”). It might indeed be that some of the prose 
Illuminations were written as early as the spring of 1872, and collected with the others 
written a year or more later. They might have been first included in La Chasse s pirituelle 
(in the manner of the interpolated verse of Alchimie du Verbe), and still have been saved to 
form a part of Les Illuminations. 

5In the prose-poem Fairy, the moment “‘. . . de la sonnerie des bestiaux 4 |’écho des 
vals, et des cris des steppes” is not necessarily the moment of the kiil in a chase through 
mountain country and desert country, but it certainly could be that, and it may be added 
to this collection of sounds of the far-away hunting-party, with its suggestions of cosmic 
grandeur in the setting. 
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This one will be more directly in keeping with the ‘Chasse spirituelle” 
theme. The victim is the poet himself; the death is foreseen, not viewed 
after “more than a thousand years,” as in Ophélie, and it is to be by a 
wound, as in a real hunt. “Worn out” and utterly exhausted by “the 
Seasons,” as we see farther on in this poem which is an abandonment of 
the personality to Nature, the Green Muse, the hunted quarry will sink 
stricken upon the moss. The French word ‘“‘mousse”’ means also “foam,” 
let us remember. It could therefore be the scum upon the surface of some 
woodland pool. We shall have to keep both meanings in mind, for Rim- 
baud plays habitually and with great skill upon the multiple strings of 
his verbal instrument. 

Death by a beam of light! It was not otherwise that St. Paul experi- 
enced a kind of death in that vivid biblical scene. “For sin, taking oc- 
casion of the commandment, deceived me and by it slew me” (Romans, 
vu, 11). He was struck blind and “caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter” (JJ Cor- 
inthians, X11, 4), even as Rimbaud too may have felt himself fated for a 
season in the realm of the dead. To the passionate boy, a prey to 
persistent feelings of persecution, it may have appeared that some shaft 
from heaven might soon thrust him into it. 

Or might this flashing death in the greenwood glade be perhaps the 
gleam of a huntsman’s knife? The huntsmen of Rimbaud’s poems go so 
armed. These cruel and petty customs men, these ‘‘Douaniers,” whose 
favorite sport is night hunting, go forth “lame en main.” In the midst of 
that wild, “Parisian Orgy” which is also named Paris se repeuple, we 
have a scene recalling Vigny’s Mort du loup, in which the “putain Paris” 
is likened to a brave wild beast at bay; like Vigny’s wolf, this hunted 
whore has been wounded with knives.* Another play on words here: al- 
though “fauve”’ is used as an adjective and helps thus to convey, in the 
phrase, “la bonté du fauve renouveau,” a glimpse of the hoped-for 
dawn, it likewise serves to identify Paris, the City, the Woman, with 
the free-roaming Beast. 

How often in Rimbaud’s poetry we see Woman the object of pursuit 
or violence—Woman, the soul of Mankind! In Les Premiéres Commu- 


6 It is worthy of note that Verlaine, immediately after citing these three lines from 
Paris se repeuple in his Poétes maudits essay, speaks of Rimbaud’s lost poem Les Veilleurs, 
which he praises in the highest terms. Not inconceivably he has confused this poem with 
the prose ‘“‘manuscript” which is presumed to be La Chasse spirituelle. Does it not seem 
that this hunting-scene in Paris se repeuple has reminded Rimbaud’s intimate friend of the 
lost hunting-piece? A study of the characteristic echoes in Rimbaud of these other titles, 
Les Veilleurs and Les Réveilleurs de la nuit, and of their possible meanings, might also be 
rewarding. 
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nions the heroine is “‘la victime et la petite épouse.”’ She is the “bride of 
Christ,” as the Church phrases it, and in this poem she is the sacrificial 
victim of Christ’s avid desire for the whole strength of the souls in his 
service. None is left for the hurnan bridegroom of her choice. She is ex- 
hausted, like the hunted animal. The women slaves of the sadistic Prince 
of Rimbaud’s fairy-tale (Conte) are in the same situation. With regular- 
ity they are “murdered” by him, though they have gladly yielded to 
him and even bless him as he cuts them down. They and his other fol- 
lowers and the superior beasts he loves (souls of different degrees of free 
will), all suffer at his hands, but all are endowed with immortality, so 
that they may eternally serve his pleasure. In Les Premiéres Commu- 
nions the little girl’s master is Jesus Christ; and so, it would seem, is this 
universal tyrant, who comes to grips with an idealized form of his own 
self in an encounter which, to a pagan or worshipper of Lucifer, might 
resemble the Gospel Temptation, and who subsequently dies “at an 
ordinary age.” This Prince is also a hunter, who kills his own followers 
“after the hunt” and enjoys slaughtering the choicest animals. He rides 
a horse (“Un soir, il galopait figrement’’), roughshod, no doubt, over the 
fields of the hard-working common Man, like the feudal Lord’ com- 
plained of by the blacksmith of Rimbaud’s French-Revolution poem, 
who, with his fellow-Laborers beneath the cruel sun, is broken with fa- 
tigue and oppression and feels himself damned.* 

The most famous example of the victim, and the most fully developed, 
is that of the Foolish Virgin, whose lament forms a long section (‘‘Délires 
1”) of the literary farewell, Une Saison en Enfer. Can she also legitimately 
epitomize the fate of “Woman, the Soul of Mankind’’? Surely Aer lover 
is not Christ, for he is called ““L’Epoux Infernal” and besides, it is now 
commonly agreed that he is Rimbaud and “she,” Verlaine, no woman at 
all. At least, however, she has this in common with the others, that she 
suffers cruelly from a degrading and exhausting devotion. The sapping of 
her spiritual strength is a damnation, just as in the case of the broken 
Humanity of the Ancien Régime figuring in Le Forgeron (‘‘‘. . . moi qui 
ai perdu la sagesse, qui suis damnée et morte au monde, ...’’’). There 
is for her too (see footnote 8) the dream of going hunting herself, in the 
passage, near the end, where she muses fondly on the blissful life of 
shared companionship that she has been led to hope for (“‘.. . nous 
chasserons dans les déserts, . . . ’ ””). Meanwhile she is encumbered with 


7 Capitalized in the text. 

5 See the second section of 11 in Le Forgeron. It is true that, in the same poem, only a few 
lines beyond that of the ‘‘cruel sun,” Man is characterized in his turn as “Huntsman.” 
His true rdle should not be that of victim, but that of master. His destiny is to be the strong 
avenger, a Hercules, ridding the earth of the fatalism of “great causes and great effects.” 
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a partner so listless that his love is a burden rather than a source of 
strength: “ ‘Aucune autre 4me n’aurait assez de force . . . pour la sup. 
porter [sa charité], pour étre protégée et aimée par lui.’ ” He has no 
power to grant her the happiness she hopes for: ‘‘ ‘Oh! la vie d’aventures 
qui existe dans les livres des enfants, . . . me la donneras-tu? II ne peut 
pas.’ ” He is like Jesus beside the pool of Bethsaida in Rimbaud’s version 
of the miracle, who must lean against a pillar for support and who does 
nothing but look on, contributing nothing to the miraculous cure.’ And 
“his gentleness is fatal.”” His “esprit inerte” is exactly like the “‘cerveau 
torpide” of L’Homme juste, which is certainly that of the Christ. We 
have come upon a paradox such as Rimbaud loved. In his poetic logic, 
“man equals woman” and “Christ equals Satan” are not unthinkable 
propositions nor conclusions too blasphemous for him to imply. Who 
indeed is the symbolic Bridegroom always, but Jesus, and the faithfu! 
of the Church but his Bride (victim, to Rimbaud)? If we can once adjust 
ourselves to the mental dislocation which this involves, we may perceive 
the clearest intention in this introductory speech, just one in a series of 
revealing phrases: “ ‘Je suis esclave de ]’Epoux infernal, celui qui a 
perdu les vierges folles.’’? Can we accept, then, the poetic palimpsest 
that we seem to have uncovered: the characteristic theme of a believing 
Humanity destroyed by its fatal subjection to the Christian moral order, 
that theme underlying a revelation of Verlaine’s abject enslavement to 
Rimbaud’s personality, and this scene itself hidden beneath the upper- 
most poetic portrayal, which is a powerful rendering of the outcry of a 
woman damned by passion? 

Had it not been for Christianity, we should perhaps still be worshippers 
of Venus. As Jacob supplanted Esau, as a new name (Israel) supplanted 
even that of ‘‘Supplanter” (Jacob), so Christ succeeded to the dominion of 
“the great god Pan’ and presumably drove him into extinction; so also 
Christian Love triumphed over pagan Love personified in Venus. This 
we may take to be the meaning of the weird last line of Accroupissements: 
“Fantasque, un nez [grotesque receiver-of-incense] poursuit Vénus au 
ciel profond.” No one seems to have supposed that there could be any 
“meaning” attached to this shadow-picture, but this one now occurs, 
and it even has an important bearing upon our theme of ‘“‘the Chase.” 
Note that Venus, the hunted, is the same deity to whom Rimbaud, as 
a very precocious reader of Lucretius, had sworn allegiance in Soleil et 
Chair (originally called Credo in Unam). If our conjectures are right, 
moreover, she would therefore be also ‘‘Woman, the Soul of Mankind,” 
or ‘Humanity in the clutches of the Christian moral order.” 


® Etiemble and Mlle Gaucleére call attention to this point in their book Rimbaud (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1936), pp. 49-51. 
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Such small clues may often open the way to conclusions of consider- 
able moment. Let us return now to a small clue already encountered in 
our darting-about but passed by at the time because it threatened to 
take us too far afield: the association, as though they were synonyms, 
of the words “‘brisés” and ‘‘damnés”’ in one line of Le Forgeron, and the 
coupling of that line with one which describes the howling of dogs 
(wolves, perhaps?) hotly pursued by some other beast (possibly ‘his nose 
belongs to a hound): 

Que, se sentant brisés, que, se sentant damnés, 
Tis sont 14, maintenant, hurlant sous votre nes. 


What may we infer from the implied equating of ‘‘to break” with ‘‘to 
damn”? It suggests that the means of damnation is the breaking of the 
will. In ‘‘Métropolitain,” a very enigmatic piece among the J/lumina- 
tions in prose (third section), we behold along the highways walls and 
grilled gateways, with “‘atroces fleurs qu’on appellerait cceurs et sceurs.”’ 
This effect is perhaps like that of a brocaded hanging, a damask; but 
why (in the following phrase) ‘“‘damas damnant de langueur”? Rather 
than dismiss this as a capricious use of the word ‘‘damnant” by the cir- 
cumstance that it sounds somewhat similar to ‘“‘damas,”’ we may take 
this similarity rather as a confirmation of a specially-intended parallel 
in meaning. What does Damascus stand for beside linen damask? For 
the renowned damascene blades of the finest steel, no doubt. Set this be- 
side certain occurrences of the word “Jame” in Rimbaud, and you may 
come to agree with us that a blade (such as that used in their hunting 
excursions by the sport-loving customs officers, fierce guardians of the 
law) is often for this poet an instrument of damnation. Take even the 
“démarche cruelle des oripeaux,” in Parade: the word “‘oripeau”’ is de- 
fined as copper foil (Jame de cuivre) which glistens like gold, hence any 
false glitter, or tinselly theatrical costume. Dhotel, in his L’Guvre 
logique de Rimbaud, has already, and correctly, it would seem, intimated 
that these sinister performers are priests.’® 

Damascus again, as we have already recalled, is even better known to 
us as the city associated with Sawl’s drastic chastisement by a ray of 
light, which coincided with his change of name—a sudden gleam and a 
dramatic spiritual crisis, the confrontation of Christ himself with his 
mortal enemy, the victory of Christ, the profound change in the life and 
character of the ‘“‘victim.” 

The larger spiritual significance thus suggested may justify seeing the 


10 (Méziéres: Editions de la Société des Ecrivains Ardennais, 1933), pp. 34-35. Those of 
the first paragraph (containing the “‘oripeaux”) are. They are followed, it must be observed, 
in the “‘second scene” (second paragraph) by a very different breed. 
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“‘Chasse spirituelle” theme appear frequently in the work of Rimbaud, 
even though the actual hunt-motifs are for the most part only hinted at, 
and are buried by incongruous associations. 

To be on with our chase, let us next consider the dogs, a very neces- 
sary element in any hunting-party. There are plenty of them, both male 
and female, slinking and bounding through the poems of Rimbaud. 
Besides the “dogues” of Les Douaniers and in Nocturne vulgaire, which 
we shall come to presently, some specifically hunting dogs are the basset- 
hounds of Ce qu’on dit au Poéte a propos de fleurs (11) who go prowling in 
peace at twilight, grazing with their belly the grassy plains of France, 
with or without the pale Hunter in the same poem (111), who roams the 
fields that once belonged to Pan. We recognize him easily now, and we 
know that his ministers are his sharp-toothed hounds. He is compared 
unfavorably to the female of these in L’ Homme juste (the lices in stanza 
Iv). So much for the hunters, their horns and horses, and their canine 
aides. 

Let us find a good example of a real hunting-scene. For an admirably- 
sketched vignette, we may pick up the trail that leads through Noc- 
turne vulgaire. The strange “hearse of my dreams” (“‘corbillard de mon 
sommeil”’) transports the protagonist downward, through the memories 
of the race, perhaps, to a certain point, at which he finds himself driven 
and whipped, over swampy waters and suggestions of nausea, to “come 
whirling upon the baying of the hounds.” He has become, again, the 
symbol of Humanity pursued by the Hound of Heaven. This theme was 
not a new one for either Rimbaud or Francis Thompson. It is likely that 
La Chasse spirituelle was a full-scale re-treatment of the Hound-of- 
Heaven théme, but following the pattern peculiar to Rimbaud and with 
an orientation and determination hardly calculated to afford aid and 
comfort to Rimbaud’s religious relatives nor to encourage the efforts of 
his zealous “‘Loyola”’ (the name he applied sometimes to Verlaine, who 
called him, in retaliation, ‘“‘Homais’’). 

The pattern just mentioned calls for further outlining. We have 
sketched part of it, concentrating on the pursuer. Since the poet identifies 
himself with the hunted game, we shall look now at the remainder of the 
pattern largely from his point of view. The nature of the flight and the 
repose of Rimbaud’s soul, as well as that of the soul of Christendom 
with which he makes common cause, must now retire to the background 
of our attention while it focuses upon that scenic and pictorial surface- 
nature against which the Chase itself is set. 

The décor and the locale of Rimbaud’s poems, when one comes to 
study them, are most often as fantastic as a nightmare. Many times in- 
dications of the landscape are literally “thrown in,” being more like in- 
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terjections than like instructions to a stage-designer, as in ‘‘Mauvais 
Sang,” part of Une Saison en Enfer: ‘“Allons! La marche, le fardeau, le 
désert, l’ennui et la colére’”’—or twice in the chapter which follows it, 
“Nuit de l’Enfer”’: 

Ah! l’enfance, l’herbe, la pluie, le lac sur les pierres, le clair de lune... 


Ah! mon chateau, ma Saxe, mon bois de saules. 


In the one case the soul in anguish thinks of the life that is in store for 
him, and in both of the others seems to be recalling cherished memories 
of the past. One must not be too sure, though, even about these sup- 
positions, so disconnected are the thoughts. As in the examples cited 
above, the desert, the woods, and a lake or pond are among the frequently 
occurring references to the setting. The Sahara is mentioned (in Bruxelles, 
of all places!), and in A prés le Déluge there are caravans; but we must 
also consider that in France any isolated spot may be referred to as a 
désert. With Rimbaud, moreover, we must be ready to take a word in 
any meaning. We have noticed some characteristic playing on the word 
“lame,” for example, although these tricks are more numerous than we 
took time to point out, and the three (if not more) meanings for “‘damas”’ 
in just one context. Therefore “desert” can be merely an abstract noun 
corresponding to the verb “desert”; “woods,” “wood,” and “‘wooden”’ 
are, one might almost say, equivalent possibilities for the word ‘‘bois,” 
so that the ‘“‘bosquets” or “‘bocages” of Bonne Pensée du matin and the 
“boiseries” of Les Déserts de l’ Amour may be taken symbolically as iden- 
tical; again, the word “lac”? means “lake” of course, in French, but in 
Latin it means “milk” (Milky Way? milk of human kindness? primitive 
nourishment?), while its plural “‘lacs’’ coincides with the singular for 
“snare.” Therefore these indications of setting are not necessarily what 
they seem. Deserts and woods may quite well go together. Both form 
the typical scene for the Rimbaldian Hunt. The prey is driven across 
the ‘“‘desert” into the “‘woodland”’; and he falls exhausted, invariably, 
by some pool, lake, or marsh. 

The setting for the prose-piece A prés le Déluge is obviously the world. 
It has a good many elements of the hunting-theme, such as the timorous 
hare in the second clause and the jumbled mentions of Blue-Beard, 
slaughter-houses, circuses (arenas, no doubt, for combats with wild 
beasts), with the free flowing of blood, even more besides being also 
crowded into the same little paragraph. The whole poem begins to appear 
less heterogeneous as we become better acquainted with the present 
point of view; and the deserts of thyme where the prowling jackals chirp 
like birds (like free souls, that is), the sabots in the orchards near by, 
the pool welling up, and the foam rolling over the bridge to cover the 
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woods, fit together almost harmoniously. The last detail mentioned is 
invoked by the poet as a return of the Deluge—“waters and woes.” If 
we agree that the great hunt-motif involves Christ as the hunter, Catholic 
humanity as the beast, and water often as a symbol of baptism, we may 
look back at the early poem Ophélie and see how the sad and beautifu! 
victim of her own mania for liberty, floating like a lily down a stream 
through the woods, has, after all, a significant connection with the faint 
echoes of the hunting calls; they are not there merely for atmosphere. 

Consider, for a typical scene of the surrender after the Chase, the last 
quatrain of ‘“‘Les Amis,” a part of the Comédie de la soif. Rimbaud’s 
imaginary fellow-sufferers have invited him to join their bacchic revels 
as a solution to his spiritual torment, but he replies: 


J’aime autant, mieux méme, 
Pourrir dans |’étang, 

Sous l’affreuse créme, 

Prés des bois flottants. 


The concluding act of this same Comédie de la soif, which has been 
a dramatized debate on the thirsts of the soul, provides a woodland set- 
ting with a group of thirsty fugitive beasts, like a tapestry of which 
every detail has a new significance as the material of La Chasse spiri- 
tuelle. 


Les pigeons qui tremblent dans la prairie, 
Le gibier qui court et qui voit la nuit, 
Les bétes des eaux, la béte asservie, 

Les derniers papillons! . . . ont soif aussi. 


Mais fondre ot fond ce nuage sans guide [floating free], 
—Oh! favorisé de ce qui est frais! 

Expirer en ces violettes humides 

Dont les aurores chargent ces foréts! 


The fact that the poet should desire such an unheroic refuge in aban- 
donment to nature stems partly, one may suppose, from a miserable sense 
of inadequacy. He feels that he is going to run himself to the point of 
collapse, and many are the associations, in the poetry of Rimbaud, of 
flight with fatigue and weakness. The feebleness is, of course, mostly 
from fatigue of different kinds," and we see the two ideas as really sy- 


In a part of Mauvais Sang the weariness is from the burden included among the five 
circumstantial ‘‘interjections” quoted in French above. The poet has said just previously 
that he is Jaden with the colossal ‘‘vice” rooted in his body (the Tree of Good and Evil). 
This is why he also says, in Délires II, that morality is the weakness of the brain. The latter 
assertion follows immediately a speculation that it is “action” (the fierce effort to resist) 
that saps our nervous system. As far back as Soleil et Chair (111) we should observe that 
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nonymous, with nearly equivalent symbolic meanings. Closely associated 
also with the weakness of the one pursued is fever, nausea, or other sick- 
ness. Like the Shulamite in the Song of Songs, he (or she or it) is “‘sick 
of love,” and also sickened by dizziness. The “cream,” scum, etc., on 
the surface of the pool where he eventually falls prostrate is perhaps his 
own vomiting. These many spiritual symptoms may all have been caused 
by man’s encounter with the Christian doctrines and the ritual. Here, 
in Les Déserts de l’Amour (Avertissement), we have an illustration of 
Rimbaud’s flight as it indicates the nature of the pursuer (the weakness 
and the oft-repeated ‘‘death-wish” in the chase are also expressed): ‘‘Ces 
écritures-ci sont d’un...tout jeune homme,...fuyant toute force 
morale, ... lui, si ennuyé et si troublé [that is, so weak and so ill] qu’il 
ne fit que s’amener a la mort... .’’ Weariness and weakness are con- 
stantly noted and often complained of. The complaints accumulate es- 
pecially in the Saison en Enfer (“‘Je suis trop dissipé, trop faible,” ‘force 
de désespoir,” “‘Lui me rendra forte,” “en proie au vertige,” “‘en proie 
i une lourde fiévre’”—and much more of the same); but similar references 
also abound in the other writings. We have noted, as we observed Christ 
leaning against the pillar, that the always-pale hunter, as well as his 
prey, is weak; but he derives power from his victims, whereas they, 
though they often fight back fiercely in the beginning (for instance in the 
first piece of the Saison: ‘Je me suis armé contre la justice. Je me suis 
enfui. .. . Sur toute joie, pour |’étrangler, j’ai fait le bond sourd de la 
béte féroce”’), succumb to exhaustion in the end. Note the mention of 
justice as the enemy. At the exciting finish of Mauvais Sang the speaker 
seems to be rather an outlaw, a “fugitive from justice,” than an animal. 
That transformation can be readily accepted in poetry; our hunt can 
be—and always is, really—a man-hunt. 

Coupled with the complaints of weariness, impotence, and illness are 
the characteristic exclamations, especially in the Saison, about his own 
bétise: ‘‘Je suis une brute. . . . Je suis une béte.” “De profundis, Domine, 
suis-je béte!”’ Note likewise, in Mauvais Sang, the craving for “‘l’abrutis- 
sement simple,” and in Délires IJ, ‘“‘J’enviais la félicité des bétes.” This 
is, of course, only a slight playing upon the meanings of “béte” and 
“brute.” The creatures he envies, in the last-quoted phrase, by the way, 
are those which are contented with their lot, moles and caterpillars, being 
too blind to feel themselves persecuted. 

Over the solitudes of the desert, Rimbaud, the beast who also would 
return terror for terror, roams in loneliness. He wishes for company: if 





Man is described as tired of casting down idols. According to that poem, Man would have 
done better to keep his idols. He might have kept his “‘strength” along with them. 
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the attack could only be by a fraternal group, it would be effective; but 
over and over again, in one poem after another, he sees that he is alone 
and defenseless.'* This necessity he turns into a virtue. “I am the cat 
who walks by himself,” is his proud attitude. Wildcat of the Rockies 
in fact he is, in the poem Honte. Associated naturally and poetically 
with solitude is silence, a stubbornly reiterated refusal to speak, to cry 
out, or to pray, indicative of man’s fierce dignity. Again we are reminded 
of the stoical silence of the ‘“Death of the Wolf.’”’ Man, who is neither 
angel nor beast, is yet partly compounded of both. The angels in Rim- 
baud are not characterized as silent, particularly—though they move 
through the silence, in Les Voyelles; but we have, in Les Corbeaux, the 
detail that “les longs angelus se sont tus,” and, in our habit of looking 
at words-within-words, that is enough to suggest angelic voices which 
have ceased. Mankind “enslaved is blessed for his discreetly mute de- 
meanor in Matinée d’ivresse: “ ...discrétion des esclaves, . . . sacrés 
soyez-vous....’’ Ariadne, another maiden abandoned by her hero, is 
thus exhorted to bear her grief bravely: 


O douce vierge, enfant qu’une nuit a brisée, 
Tais-toi! . . . [Soleil et Chair] 


For himself Rimbaud announces proudly: “Je suis maitre du silence.” 
(Enfance, v1). 


J’ai regu au coeur le coup de la grace.—[Mauvais Sang] 


Thus comes the “‘cutting-off” we have discussed, the critical moment 
of the hunt, “‘ce baiser mille fois maudit” (Nuit de l’Enfer), ‘la défaite 
sans avenir” (Les Corbeaux). Is it then Rimbaud’s own actual death 
which he is prophesying? No, certainly not. This is a spiritual adventure; 
the blow that kills is the ‘‘coup de la grace.” Ah, then, it is rest, after all, 
in the bosom of the Church, or else a program of action on her behalf, 
in emulation of St. Paul? This writer is convinced that the negative an- 
swer is expressed with finality when Rimbaud says (in the personal 
history and statement which he calls Mauvais Sang, the most extensive 
part of his “testament” written at age eighteen) that he is not embark- 
ing on any spree, or honeymoon, “avec Jésus-Christ pour beau-pére.” 
He can never make a truce with Christ, whom he bitterly reviles through- 
out his literary work. He retains, like Voltaire, his reverence for God; 
but just what God means to him would of course make a separate study 


in itself. 


12 Christ the Bridegroom usually abandons his tender Bride to an early widowhood. 
The Vierge Folle, for instance, in Une Saison en Enfer, is already the ‘‘widow”’ of her heart- 
less Spouse. 
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There is a passing-through-damnation and a miraculous salvaging in 
the dragnet of the Moon, amid the clouds, the breezes, the “‘astral glim- 
mers” and the faint, ineffable music hinting at a remotely-possible re- 
turn of the dawn of hope. Thus Rimbaud describes his “Mort mystéri- 
euse,” in one guise or another, at the end (or elsewhere) of many poems." 
The soft darkness of the deceptive Night, the coolness, and the stillness— 
this time a humble silence, with prayer—are the conditions of it. The 
description is especially lyrical in that shocking and violent poem called 
L’Homme juste. We shall consider the significance of this “Death” a bit 
later, but first we must see whether we can detect just how the hero 
happens to find himself in such a heaven after what must be interpreted 
as hell. 

One very good symbol is seen in the Rages de César. The individual who 
in that sonnet goes by the two names “‘l’Homme’” and “‘l’Empereur”’ is 
the subject of this final verb: 

—Et regarde filer de son cigare en feu, 
Comme aux soirs de Saint-Cloud, un fin nuage bleu. 


We may take it as highly probable that the young Rimbaud, with his 
great linguistic gifts, knew that he had written in his last line the same 
word in two languages. It seems, moreover, that the idea of a ‘Holy 
Cloud” was also within his intentions. The “‘filthy weed”’ might repre- 
sent the sin-ridden world. A blue cloud, by passing through the glowing 
end-point of the vices, manages to escape into the calm upper air of 
evening. As this beautiful miracle takes place, the Man watches. 

A parallel picture, remote though it is, in its surface-motifs, is visible 
in the peculiar little piece that seemingly disappeared from the J/lumi- 
nations in verse, to survive in the Délires II or Alchimie du Verbe, fifth 
of the seven interpolated poems. It may be a continuation of Faim, 
which precedes it without intervening prose text; in fact its first two 
stanzas bear a certain resemblance to the two that were omitted in 
transposing Fétes de la faim from the Jiluminations into the Saison. 
Possibly the volaille on which the wolf has been dining is a raven, like 
the angelic messengers which kept Elijah alive in the wilderness. Against 
the ‘“‘azur sonneur” of Fétes de la faim, the sky ringing with the same 
bird-cries which now are incongruously emitted by the wolf, ravens 
would appear as “bouts d’air noir.”’ (The wolf uttering bird-cries makes 
us think also of the “cheeping jackals” in A prés le Déluge.) In his des- 
perate hunger the beast has devoured the means of his own salvation 
and so may be said to have consumed himself. The poet, object of the 


13 The phrase ‘‘Mort mystérieuse” appears at the end of Les Sewurs de Charité. 
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Spiritual Chase, having reached the point of supreme desperation, also 
is consumed, in the more natural idiomatic sense of the phrase, with 
nauseating anguish. This corresponds also to the two lines in Fétes de ly 
faim: 
—C’est l’estomac qui me tire, 
C’est le malheur. 


Out of this extreme despair, like the cloud out of the burning cigar, 
comes now the solution. The act of absorbing the heavenly guide seems 
to have effected a transmutation of life. After the struggle has been re- 
nounced and a kind of Oriental passive wisdom has been chosen, the net 
result of the boiling in hell will flow over the rust of our earthly ‘‘iron age” 
and being thus purified may join the Cedron, a cool, free mountain- 
torrent which eventually is engulfed in the Dead Sea. 

We shall never know just how this escape, first from the vicious world 
and then from the purgation, has been accomplished. Rimbaud may 
have felt it to be an authentic eternal mystery, and that would be why 
he should speak of his destiny as “la Mort mystérieuse.”” Who will ever 
know exactly why or how the cigar, when set afire, sends forth a wis) 
of blue cloud? Some might see in that phenomenon a sign of immortality, 
but not Arthur Rimbaud. In Mauvais Sang Rimbaud makes clear that 
he still will not accept the Christian resurrection, which he has always 
scorned: ‘‘Ce ne sont plus des promesses d’enfance. Ni l’espoir d’échapper 
a la vieillesse et 4 la mort.” It is more like metempsychosis, which ap- 
pears very often as an idea in which he really believes, a snatching of a 
different life from the death of another being, as in the life given to Iphi- 
genia by the death of the deer, to Isaac by the death of the “‘scapegoat,”’ 
to the great god Pan, perhaps, in the ‘‘death” ushered in by the Paschal 
Lamb. 

Rimbaud, the liberty-loving son of the wild, hounded at last beyond 
endurance, will collapse in ignominy, from whence he will suddenly be 
snatched, phoenix-like, into the “‘liberté dans le salut” which he now 
desires. ‘‘Salut’”’ does mean “salvation,” but the salvation does not have 
to be that of the Church, that theological connotation to which usage 
has largely restricted it. Its original Latin meaning is “health” and 
strength. It is this source of strength amid freedom from the Church’s 
moral curse that perhaps Rimbaud hopes to find in his ‘“Mort mysté- 
rieuse.”” Compare this resolve uttered near the end of the ‘“‘Adieu”’ to the 
Saison en Enfer, ““Recevons tous les influx de vigueur et de tendresse 
réelle,” with the beautiful questioning lines in Bateau ivre: 


Est-ce en ces nuits sans fond que tu dors et t’exiles, 
Million d’oiseaux d’or, 6 future Vigueur? 
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And so the wish for moral health and strength has become for Rimbaud 
the essence of his desire for a new life. His yearning to escape from the 
suffocating conditions inherent in old Europe as he knows it has with 
him, as with many another poet, imposed itself compellingly on his 
imagination in the guise of a chase. This thought must have been fully 
developed in the lost Chasse spirituelle, but is attested, as we have seen, 
by small allusions to its various aspects, appearing in the poetry of all 
his “periods,” verse and prose, in his masterpieces and in his inferior 
work alike. The flashing upon his mind of the hunting-images seems not 
to have inspired him particularly to lofty utterance nor yet to have 
broken the sweep of inspiration when it was upon him. It was simply a 
concept permanently dwelling in his mind, which furnished now and then 
an appropriate detail—appropriate, we should say, to him, though often 
quite puzzling to the unwary reader. In noting these small allusions we 
have possibly caught a glimpse of what La Chasse spirituelle was like. 
The constant theme, of which we have brought together some scattered 
fragments, shapes up thus: a hunting-down by a relentless pursuer—who 
is Jesus Christ with his instrument which is damnation and his minions, 
who are like servile and bloodthirsty dogs—of a poor wild creature who 
“cannot win” but who, when finally cut down and sent to some inferno, 
miraculously finds that he can achieve a serene source of strength. After 
all our examining of the trees, has the forest come back into focus? We 
may hope so. Perhaps, as in a ‘“‘treasure-hunt,” we have heightened the 
excitement by revealing clues to other clues. Though dealing often with 
minutiae, and even though we have come to an arbitrary stop (for the 
implications have by no means been exhausted), we have surely gained 
an exhilarating insight into the intense spiritual preoccupations of one 
poet of genius. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
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DEATH IN THEODOR STORM’S NOVELLEN 
By FREDERIC E. COENEN 


HERE are two truths about death: first, it is certain; second, its 

significance has always been a mystery. Man may think of death in 
one of two ways. He may consider it the goal of life and dedicate himself 
to preparation for it; or he may consider it a hostile power that attacks 
and destroys life.! The idea that death is a desirable goal was heightened 
by many romantics of the early nineteenth century to a fascinated in- 
terest in death—a kind of intoxication.? For them life existed for the sake 
of death. But in their philosophy death was merely a phase of ‘‘Werden 
und Vergehen.”’ They longed for and often sought death because they 
saw beyond it “absolute life,” life unhampered by the limitations of in- 
dividual existence. This romantic concept, of course, had nothing in 
common with the traditional Christian idea of immortality. 

Though this romantic idea of death continued to be expressed even 
after 1830, many voices rose to protest it when the romantic movement 
had run its course. Most influential among them was Ludwig Feuerbach, 
whose Gedanken iiber Tod und Unsterblichkeit (1830) shook belief in 
immortality for many thinkers. A number of men accepted resolutely the 
idea that life ends in death, but held that the fact of death aids man in 
comprehending life and living it fully.* Gottfried Keller said in 1851: 
“Die Welt ist mir unendlich schéner und tiefer geworden, das Leben ist 
wertvoller und intensiver, der Tod ernster und bedenklicher und fordert 
mich nun erst mit aller Macht auf, meine Aufgabe zu erfiillen und mein 
BewuBtsein zu reinigen und zu befriedigen, da ich keine Aussicht habe, 
das Verséiumte in irgendeinem Winkel der Erde nachzuholen.”* In the 
following year Theodor Storm, then thirty-five years old, expressed 
similar sentiments in the poem Jm Zeichen des Todes (1, 119-121),° which 
ends: 


Ich fiihle tief, du [i.e. death] génnetest nicht allen 
Dein Angesicht; sie schauen dich ja nur, 

Wenn sie dir taumelnd in die Arme fallen, 

Ihr Los erfiillend gleich der Kreatur. 


1 Cf. Walther Rehm, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis cur 
Romantik; Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 
Buchreihe (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1928), x1v, 1-10, and many references. 

2 Joseph von Eichendorff’s poem Todeslust illustrates this romantic attitude. 

3 Cf. Friedrich Hebbel’s poem An den Tod (June, 1837), written during his time in 
Munich. 

4 As quoted by Walther Rehm, p. 460. 

5 All numbers in parentheses refer to the Albert Koster edition of Theodor Storms Sémt- 
liche Werke in acht Banden (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1923). 
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Mich aber laf unirren Augs erblicken, 

Wie sie, von keiner Ahnung angeweht, 
Brutalen Sinns ihr nichtig Werk beschicken, 
Unkundig deiner stillen Majestit. [1, 121]® 


This study undertakes to trace the treatment of death and the dead in 
Storm’s Novellen and to determine whether his fiction exhibits the con- 
fident and resolute approach to the problem of death expressed in his 
poem of 1852. Storm’s own attitude may not be inferred from his treat- 
ment of death everywhere it occurs in his fiction, but where he definitely 
speaks his own mind conclusions may be drawn concerning his views, 
attitudes, and sentiments.’ Besides numerous deaths that are merely re- 
ported or are of minor significance in the plots, death or the dead appear 
in forty-two of the fifty-eight Novellen contained in Albert Késter’s edi- 
tion of Storm’s works.’ Though Theodor Storm’s literary horizon did not 
extend far beyond the limits of the family,® his epic depth in this limited 
area may be seen in the variety of situations in which death or the dead 
occur. He treats death in the following connections: 

1. Death and love: In Posthuma (1849) a young man’s desire for a 
pretty girl changes to love after his rival, death, has taken her away. 
“Er tragt jetzt schon jahrelang ihr frisches Bild mit sich herum und ist 
gezwungen, eine Tote zu lieben” (1, 308). Angelika’s engagement to the 
other man in Angelika (1885) is broken by “‘den Tod des Briutigams”’ 
(1, 390). But Ehrhard, the weakest of the “heroes” of Storm’s Resigna- 
tionsnovellen, does not win the girl he had loved for a long time. His 
resignation is not sufficiently motivated by “da wufte er auch, daf er 
erst jetzt Angelika verloren... ”’ (1, 392). In Auf dem Staatshof (1858), 
an incident of unrequited love and early death is related by Marx, who 


6 Lydia Baer, in The Concept and Function of Death in the Works of Thomas Mann 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania diss., 1932), p. 9, asserts that Storm knew of ‘‘Todessehnsucht” 
in the romantic sense. Longing for death can be found in Storm’s cycle of poems Tiefe 
Schatten (1, 107-110), written after his first wife’s death. In his sorrow he feels that des- 
truction also has its value. But this attitude is a far cry from romantic ‘““Todessehnsucht.” 

7 The allied problem of belief in immortality has been treated by Elmer Otto Wooley, 
“Was Theodor Storm Religious?”, in Studies in Theodor Storm, Indiana Univ. Publications, 
Humanities Series No. 10 (Bloomington, Ind., 1943), pp. 63-79. 

8 Mentions of death not counted include: Jm Sonnenschein (1, 365, 367); Im Schloss 
(11, 90-91); Auf der Universitat (11, 199); Abseits (11, 262-264, 277); Bulemanns Haus (1, 
331); Lena Wies (111, 152-153); DrauLen im Heidedorf (111, 203); Viola tricolor (111, 285); 
Pole Poppenspiler (1v, 57); Waldwinkel (1v, 100); Aquis submersus (tv, 308, 321, 331); 
Carsten Curator (v, 2-3, 5, 16, 26, 58, 67); Zur Chronik von Grieshuus (v1, 207, 222, 230, 
285-286); Botjer Basch (vu, 80); Ein Doppelganger (vit, 167); Der Schimmelreiter (v11, 266, 
294, 298, 300-301, 339, 362-363). 

® Hans Rohl, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (Leipzig & Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931), 
p. 361. Hartwig Jess, Theodor Storm (Berlin: Georg Westermann, 1917), p. 92. 
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expresses doubt that he might ever see again the departed playmate of 
his youth, Anne Lene (1, 35). In the romantic fairytale-legend Der 
Spiegel des Cyprianus (1864) the love of the present countess dispels the 
evil influence of the old mirror that had caused a number of deaths (111, 
70). The historical Novelle, Ein Fest au; Haderslevhuus (1885), varies the 
old Romeo and Juliet motif of love and death: invited by a vengeful father 
to the wedding of young Dagmar, but seeing her corpse instead, Rolf, 
the last of the Lembecks, is dazed. He seizes the delicate child’s body, 
dashes to the top of the tower of Haderslevhuus, and, when the Schlo/- 
hauptmann rushes forward to recover his child’s body, leaps to his death. 
Thus, Dagmar’s dying words come true: “Ich weif es, Vater: die Minne 
ist stirker als der Tod.” Throughout this Chroniknovelle Storm assumes 
the conventional Christian attitudes. The SchloBhauptmann, his hatred 
of young Lembeck gone in the sight of his death, falls on his knees and 
prays: ‘“‘Herrgott, so nimm sie beide gnidig in dein Reich” (vu, 72). But 
a strong note of irony appears in the author’s final paragraph. He knows 
nothing more, he says, of the other characters. In those days there were 
monasteries to which “bereaved and bungled existences” could retire. 
But what of it? Their steps of centuries ago will never be heard again 
(vm, 72). 

2. Death and sacrifice: Two of Storm’s characters give up their hap- 
piness in unselfish service. Mamsell Meta in Abseits (1863, 11, 269)'° and 
Harre Jensen of Jn St. Jiirgen (1867, 111, 105, 112) abandon personal in- 
terests and happiness, because of the deaths of others. These two 
Novellen deal not with death itself, but with its effect in inspiring lives of 
sacrifice. _ 

3. Death through silent sorrow: The passing of Heinz Kirch’s mother 
(v1, 78) in Hans und Heinz Kirch (1881-82) is only incidental in this 
story of the clash between father and son, who wreck their lives through 
wilful stubbornness. Uncommunicative in her North German taciturnity, 
the mother dies because the “stumme Leid (ihr) die Brust zernagt”’ (v1, 
78). She dies convinced that Heinz will return some day. Much later, 
after Heinz’s second departure, the father feels by a similar “‘intuition” 
that his son has perished at sea (v1, 120). Hans lives on, bearing the 
burden of his own guilt. 

4. Death from fright: In Storm’s pessimistic Novelle, Der Herr Etatsrat 
(1880-81), the title-“hero,” a “beast,” a “‘grotesque figure” who looks 
like a bear, has the nightly custom of consuming large amounts of 
alcohol and then stripping himself. He frightens his delicate wife to death 
when, one night, shortly after her second child had been born, he enters 
her room naked. “The sight of death appeared to him to be the spice of 
the joys of life” (v1, 4). In Zur Chronik von Grieshuus (1883-84) Barbe, 


1 Cf. also E. O. Wooley, op. cit., p. 70. 
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the commoner wife of Junker Hinrich, also dies from fright (v1, 241) 
when, during childbirth, she reads the document that declares her 
marriage void. This is the same document that led Junker Hinrich to 
kill his brother Detlev, the instigator of the annulment. 

5. Death and alcohol: In 1875 Storm’s son Hans had become a hope- 
less dipsomaniac. In Aguis submersus (1875-76), the first of Storm’s 
Novellen dealing with heredity and alcoholism, much of the author’s own 
experience is reflected. After the death of Herr Gerhardus the estate is 
taken over by his drunkard son, Wulf. Wulf’s brutality ruins the lives of 
two persons, his sister Katharina and her lover Johannes, the painter 
whom Herr Gerhardus had adopted. Finally, after six years of search, 
Johannes finds Katharina as the wife of a minister. In the excitement of 
their meeting again, the natural son of Johannes and Katharina, then 
five years old, drowns in a nearby pond. The preacher orders Johannes, 
whom he hates and blames for the boy’s death, to paint a portrait of 
the corpse and donate it to the church: ‘“Még es dort die Menschen 
mahnen, dass vor der knéchernen Hand des Todes alles Staub ist!’’ (1v, 
330). The deaths of Etatsrat Sternow’s wife, the two children Archi- 
medes and Phia in Der Herr Etatsrat (v1, 9, 42, 44, 49), Rick Geyers, Sr., 
and his daughter Anna in John Riew (1884-85) (v1, 353, 386), are 
brought about, directly or indirectly, through alcoholism. They are 
essential parts of plots dealing with heredity and alcoholism. The 
similar death of Wieb’s drunkard husband, however, is quite incidental in 
Hans und Heinz Kirch (v1, 123). Hans Adam Kirch expresses satisfaction 
that ‘dein Taugenichts von Mann sich tot getrunken.” 

6. Death and superstition: In the historical Novelle, Aquis submersus, 
a “witch” cheats the stake by dying during the night before she is to be 
executed, much to the relief of Johannes, the hero of the story. The 
Hofbauer’s accidental death in a moor in another historical Novelle, 
Renate (1877-78, v, 114), is believed by the superstitious populace to be 
the work of the devil. The farmer’s estate flourishes because his methods 
are progressive, but his superstitious neighbors attribute his prosperity 
to evil supernatural causes. In Eekenhof (1879), another story of the 
past, the mysterious song of a thistle-finch is said to be heard whenever 
a member of the family dies (v, 235). An epileptic in 7m Brauerhaus 
(1878-79) drinks the blood of a murderer who has just been executed 
(v, 196-197). This draught is considered curative, even though the 
epileptic has a violent fit almost immediately after drinking this gruesome 
“medicine.” 

7. Death through epidemics: Death strikes at random, according to 
short accounts of epidemics in Ein Fest auf Haderslevhuus (1885, vit, 16- 
17) and Bétjer Basch (1885-86, vu, 92). 

8. Accidental death: John Hansen of Ein Doppelginger (1886), who 
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had spent six years in jail, struggles in vain against the prejudice of 
society against him. Losing his pretty wife Hanna after she falls in their 
home (vir, 169), Hansen steps into an abandoned well in a field and dies 
(vir, 189). The dikegrave in Der Schimmelreiter (1888) loses wife and 
child when a dike breaks and the ocean floods the village (vit, 375). 

9. Death as a relief to survivors: “Ein Schrei stieg aus ihrer Brust, wie 
es dem Erstickenden geschehen mag, wenn ihn plétzlich wieder der 
frische Strom der Luft beriihrt .... Sie hatte den Tod ihres Mannes 
gelesen” (11, 134). The author makes use of death to extricate the high- 
born heroine of Jm SchloG (1861) from a difficult situation and to give 
her, the victim of the traditions and prejudices of her class, a new lease 
on life. On other occasions, apparently in accordance with the demands 
of poetic justice, the death that would be a relief to old sinners fails to 
come. The old miser and ‘“‘Seelenverkiufer’”’ Bulemann in the “‘seltsame 
Historie” Bulemanns Haus (1864) lives on and on with his gold treasures, 
in mortal fear of his enormous cats who have grown in stature while he 
has shrunk to the size of a dwarf: “‘So sitzt er noch jetzt und erwartet die 
Barmherzigkeit Gottes” (11, 339). Likewise Herr Hennicke, “der scharze 
Henne” in Eekenhof (1879), old and broken in spirit, is given long life to 
meditate his sins: “‘Und so in seiner Einsamkeit ist er bis an die au®erste 
Grenze des Menschenlebens gelangt” (v, 271). 

10. Death by violence: In Ein Bekenntnis (1887) a physician kills his 
wife, who is slowly dying of an incurable disease, to save her from 
suffering. Storm’s well-known opposition to mercy killing resembles the 
Christian attitude: the physician imposes upon himself atonement in the 
form of thirty years’ service to humanity in East Africa. Junker Hinrich 
of Zur Chronik von Grieshuus, after the murder of his brother Detlev, also 
imposes upon himself atonement in a long, toilsome, and lonely life (v1, 
241). In Ein Fest auf Haderslevhuus beautiful, voluptuous, and tempera- 
mental Wulfhild von Schauenburg poisons her first husband, Hans 
Pogwisch (vu, 6, 63), and is not altogether blameless in the death of her 
second husband, Rolf Lembeck. In Jm Brauerhaus, Storm’s Novelle deal- 
ing with superstition, ‘Peter Liekdoorn” murders his aunt for her life’s 
savings and is later beheaded. His headless body is put on the rack and 
left there while the head is placed on a pole, a prey to the birds (v, 98). 
In the fragment Die Armesiinderglocke (1888) the head of a child murder- 
ess receives a similar treatment (vm, 385). 

11. Death in fantastic or allegorical tales: In Hinzelmeier (written be- 


1 The two prose works discussed here are not fairy-tales. Storm stated that Hinzelmeier 
was not a “‘Mirchen”’: he gave it the subtitle ‘‘Eine nachdenkliche Geschichte.” And he 
called Der Spiegel des Cyprianus a ‘‘Sage.” (The style of the historical Novellen Storm 
wrote later is anticipated in this work.) 
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tween 1850 and 1854) the title hero dies (1, 355) after an unsuccessful life 
searching for the philosopher’s stone. Paul Schiitze says: “Das in 
Storms Dichtungen immer wiederkehrende Motiv: unendliches Ver- 
langen nach Gliick, aber Unvermégen, es zu erreichen ist in Hinzelmeier 
marchenhaft symbolisch gestaltet.’? A Magic Mirror in Der Spiegel des 
Cyprianus (1864) is the cause of four violent deaths (11, 54, 59, 62-63, 
67) until the unselfish love of a woman in a later generation removes the 
curse. 

This survey reveals great variety in Storm’s treatment of death. The 
events cited so far, however, offer no conclusive evidence to define 
Storm’s own views of death. The problems treated in his fiction do not 
include the problem of death." 

12. Suicides: On the other hand, the manner in which suicides are 
treated and the reminiscences and reflections of his characters in regard 
to death and the dead do definitely reflect Storm’s own views. The 
suicide of Lenore Beauregard (11, 229) in Auf der Universitat (1862) em- 
phasizes Storm’s condemnation of the bad features of contemporary 
student life: excessive drinking and disregard for women of the lower 
classes. The suicide of Anna Geyers (v1, 385-86) in John Riew (1884-85) 
after the birth of her illegitimate son, briefly referred to above, is part of 
Storm’s poetic treatment of the problem of alcoholism and heredity. 
When flighty, pretty Margarete Glansky spurns Hinrich Fehse, a 
married man, and refuses to run away with him to America, in DrauBben 
im Heidedorf (1871), he drowns himself in a swamp (ul, 233). This 
suicide is based on an incident with which Storm became acquainted in 
his legal career. The suicide of Adolf Marx (v1, 329) in Es waren zwei 
Kénigskinder (1884) is likewise taken from real life. Storm obtained the 
facts from his son Karl while the latter was studying at the Stuttgart 
Conservatory of Music. Underlying Marx’s suicide are the struggle be- 
tween love and class pride and his conflict with the police. But Marx’s 
character is drawn neither clearly nor convincingly and his actions are 
not sufficiently motivated. The suicide (vu, 375) of Hauke Haien, the 
hero of Storm’s masterpiece Der Schimmelreiter (1888), is perfectly 
motivated by the accounts of the dikegrave’s life of lonely but successful 
struggle against tremendous odds and of the importance of his wife to 
him in his lonesome environment. His act, after he had helplessly to wit- 
ness his wife’s and his child’s disappearance in the waves, is given the ap- 
pearance of a sacrifice rather than suicide as he exclaims, “Herr Gott, 


2 Theodor Storm. Sein Leben und seine Dichtung (Berlin: Gebriider Paetel, 1925), p. 197. 
3 Cf, F. E. Coenen, ‘‘Problems in Theodor Storm’s Novellen” in Germanic Review, Xv 
(1940), 32-45. 
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nimm mich; verschon die andern!”’ (vir, 375) and takes the fatal leap into 
the flood.“ 

A discussion of suicides in Storm’s Novellen must include contemplated 
suicides. There are three such incidents. Edde Brunken, the deformed 
painter of Eine Malerarbeit (1867), wishes to end his life when he realizes 
that his deformity prevents him from winning the woman he loves. He 
manages to arrive, however, at a philosophy of resignation. Resolutely, 
he devotes his life to others. “Man muf sein Leben aus dem Holze schnit- 
zen, das man hat”’ (111, 114, 143). Rudolf von Schlitz, a sensitive young 
forester in Schweigen (1882-83), had been temporarily insane before his 
marriage. The thought of his neglect to reveal this fact to his bride drives 
him to the point of suicide. But when he realizes that his silence has been 
broken by a farewell letter to his wife and that he is in no way afflicted, 
Rudolf embraces life with a hitherto unknown fervor. Poor, lonely 
Daniel Basch of Bétjer Basch (1885-86) wanted to “end it all”; but two 
young boys, good swimmers, rescue him from the “‘Brautloch” (vn, 118). 
During his convalescence he finds that all his troubles are over: his 
son (believed dead) returns from America, the cooper business improves 
under the son’s able guidance, and the lost bullfinch is returned to the 
old man. These three instances of contemplated suicide show clearly that 
Storm is wholeheartedly on the side of life. Nowhere do we encounter the 
romantic ““Sympathie mit dem Tode,” the dedication to death common 
among the romantics of the early nineteenth century.'® 

13. Reminiscences and reflections about death and the dead: Storm’s 
writings never show the aloofness, the suppression of the writer’s per- 
sonality characteristic, for instance, of C. F. Meyer’s Novellen. Storm is 
himself reflected in most of his literary works.'!? Reminiscences and re- 
flections on death and the dead, even if they are voiced by his characters, 
often reflect Storm’s own views. The “‘Cultus der Vergangenheit’’® that 
characterizes a number of Storm’s Novellen includes, naturally, some 
reminiscences of people who are no longer alive. The short Novelle, Im 
Saal (1848), reminds the reader of the Chinese idea of immortality 
through posterity. The grandmother’s disbelief in personal immortality 
is emphasized in the last line of the Novelle: the grandson states that her 


“It was probably Storm’s intention to leave doubt in the minds of his readers as to 
whether Heinrich of Carsten Curator (1877) sought death or whether he left his father’s 
house in stubborn defiance, after Carsten’s refusai of another loan, and then perished ac- 
cidentally (v, 67). 

8 Cf. also F. E. Coenen, op. cit., p. 35, and footnotes. 

16 Friedrich Schlegel, Novalis, Kleist, and many others. 

'7 In regard to Theodor Storm’s ‘‘autobiographische Form” cf. Erich Schmidt, Charak- 
teristiken (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1902), p. 416 f. 

18 Erich Schmidt, op. cit., p. 413. 
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husband, who has been dead for many years, might come again, some 
day, down the small Chinese staircase. The old woman counters with: 
“Du bist ein Phantast, . . . dein GrofSvater war es auch” (1, 270). The 
“Amtsrichter” of Unter dem Tannenbaum (1862), written at Heiligen- 
stadt, is Storm himself; likewise, it is Storm who nostalgically recalls his 
home at Husun,, his forbears, and the dead in the family vault. He speaks 
of the longevity of his family. Ancestor worship is suggested, but no al- 
lusion to personal immortality: “Ich war der Erbe dieser Toten; sie 
selbst waren zwar dahingegangen; aber ihre Giite und Tiichtigkeit lebte 
noch, und war fiir mich da und half mir, wo ich selber irrte, wo meine 
Kriafte mich verlieBen” (1m, 254). And again, in Von heut und ehedem 
(1873), “denn auch die Toten gehérten mit dazu,” and all had left their 
traces in the old “Familienhaus” (1v, 26). Carsten of Carsten Curator 
(1877) voices a similar respect for the dead: “Auch von den Toten bleibt 
auf Erden noch ein Schein zuriick; und die Nachgelassenen sollen nicht 
vergessen, dass sie in diesem Lichte stehen, damit sie sich Hinde und 
Antlitz rein erhalten” (v, 16). 

In a passage of Jm Schlo& (1861) Anna reminisces about the bas relief 
in the hall of her ancestral castle that represented the ‘Krieg des Tode 
mit dem menschlichen Geschlecht” (1, 101). Death is represented as 
man’s enemy who always wins in the end: in Zur Chronik von Grieshuus 
(1883-84), on the occasion of the funeral of the old master of Grieshuus, 
the church bells toll for one ‘“‘whom no warrior has broken as yet,” namely 
death (v1, 230). The painter of Eine Malerarbeit, discussed above, says to 
his young protégé, who, like himself, has contemplated ending his life: 
“Bei den Toten ist nun einmal keine Hiilfe”’ (11, 140). 

It would be difficult to find the equal of Theodor Storm’s classic ac- 
count of the slow, painful, yet gracious death of the revered old friend of 
his childhood, Lena Wies, in the Vovelle that bears her name (1870). She 
remains to the end “ruhig in sich selbst, fiirsorglich fiir andere” (111, 154). 
The local minister, calling on her frequently, hoped to win her to Chris- 
tianity. But, gently placing her hand on his arm, she would say to him: 
“Se kriegen mi nich!” (11, 155). In keeping with her noble character, she 
considers it beneath her dignity to abandon her lifelong convictions in 
the face of the death that she calmly and courageously awaits. 

Heimkehr (1870) is written in the first person and in a rather melan- 
choly vein. Storm reflects about the many acquaintances who have died 
since he left Husum in 1853: “‘ . . . denn es gibt Griber iiber die hinweg 
der Blick in die Vergangenheit unméglich wird” (11, 166). His melan- 
choly thoughts drive him to the graveyard,'® where he indulges in 


‘? Graveyards are common in Storm’s Novellen; cf. Auf der Universitat (ur, 199, 230); 
Unter dem Tannenbaum (11, 237, 254); Bulemanns Haus (u, 235-236); Heimkehr (111, 
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reminiscence about his friends who are now in their graves. Reading the 
inscriptions on the markers, he notices expressions of faith in immortality 
and reflects: everywhere this ‘uncanny resistance to destruction”;”* only 
one erect stone bears a different motto: 

Het Liden hier geleden, 

Het Striden hier gestreden, 

Ick was het Leven méd; 

Ick zegg Adies min Vrienden, 

Gy zelt mi niet mer vinden; . . . [11, 168] 


The earth covers the rest of the stanza.*! Storm expresses in a different 
manner the sentiment he had voiced five years earlier in the poem Ein 
Sterbender (1863), who “knows” that the fear of death causes men to 
“dream” of immortality. He, the dying one, will rest “im Bann des 
ewigen Schweigens”’ (1, 175). Immediately after Storm’s reflections, while 
walking in the graveyard, regarding man’s resistance to destruction, he 
reads with devotion (“‘Andacht’’) the passage from St. John: “Greater 
love hath no man than this that he lay down his life for his friends” 
(111, 169), on the grave of the schoolmaster’s son who had been killed in 
the battle of Idstedt.” 

On a railroad trip to Hamburg in Von heut und ehedem (1873), another 
personal narrative filled with reflections and reminiscences, Storm is fol- 
lowed by his worries even though, he says, he had wished to leave them 
at home. Worries from beyond the grave, horrible, inescapable ones, stare 
at him with “bloodthirsty eyes” (1v, 3). These visions are so real that he 
would have shrieked if the breath of decomposition had not choked him. 





168 ff.); Pole Poppenspdler (1v, 88-89); Die Séhne des Senators (v, 272, 276,277); Der Herr 
Etatsrat (v1, 14-15); Ein Fest auf Haderslevhuus (vu, 6); Botjer Basch (vi, 92, 109, 112); 
Der Schimmelreiter (vu, 301-302); Die Armestinderglocke (v11, 284 ff).—There are four 
accounts of funerals: Auf dem Staatshof (11, 10); Pole Poppenspdler (1v, 88-89); Der Herr 
Etatsrat (v1, 49); Der Schimmelreiter (v1, 301-302).—The account of a ‘Leichenmah|” 
in Der Schimmelreiter (v11, 302-303) furnishes details of the North German custom on such 
occasions. 

20 Cf. Hugo von Hofmannsthal: 

‘‘Wie wundervoll sind diese Wesen, 

Die, was nicht deutbar, dennoch deuten, 
Was nie geschrieben wurde, lesen, 
Verworrenes beherrschend binden 

Und Wege noch im Ewig-Dunkeln finden.” 

2 Yet in his last completed Novelle, Der Schimmelreiter (1888), Storm cites another Low 
German motto on a gravestone, that of Volkert Tedsen: ‘‘Dat is de Dod, de allens fritt. 
Nimmt Kunst un Wetenschop di mit, De kloke Mann is nu vergahn, Gott giw’ em selig 
Uperstahn” (vn, 301). This is not the only place in Der Schimmelreiter in which the tradi- 
tional Christian attitudes and beliefs are in evidence. 

2 This inscription is also referred to in Abseits (1863), 11, 262. 
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This passage suggests that the resolute approach to death which Storm 
displayed in the poem Jm Zeichen des Todes (1852) was not permanent: 
evidently the thought of death filled him with fear and horror—at least 
on this occasion.** The reminiscence of his trip into the family vault with 
his grandmother borders on the macabre (rv, 30). 

One of Storm’s odd fellows, the solitary drinker and “hero” of Der Herr 
Etatsrat (1880-81), lives in grim camaraderie with death, represented by 
its symbol in the form of a skull carved in “horrible realism’’ of ‘‘box- 
wood.” “Aber der Anblick des Todes schien fiir ihn nur das Gewiirz zu 
den Freuden des Lebens”’ (v1, 4). 

Storm’s reminiscences, reflections, and generalizations about the 
dead demonstrate his respect for them in general and for his own an- 
cestors in particular. He feels that he must live by the highest ethical 
standards, in order to be worthy of them. Death, to him, is negation of 
life, is destruction. It is the enemy whom no one can defeat. Storm wishes 
to face death courageously and calmly like Lena Wies, but at times he is 
overcome by fear and horror at the thought of it. 

Briefly recapitulated, this investigation has shown that death occurs in 
Theodor Storm’s Novellen in a variety of treatments. As death is part of 
the scene of life, so it is part of the life in Storm’s fiction. Death plays a 
réle, although not a dominant one. Nowhere in his prose works is death 
the major problem. Storm’s disbelief in personal immortality, well- 
known from other sources, is also evident in his fiction. Life, for Storm, 
ends in complete destruction. He notes, among most people, an ‘uncanny 
resistance”’ to this conviction. He, like Gottfried Keller and many other 
contemporaries, faces the facts squarely, resolves to live life fully, and 
resolutely endeavors to do his best. But at times he is overcome by the 
fear of death. His Novellen show that he is wholeheartedly on the side 
of life. Despite his personal disbelief in immortality, he often employs 
the traditional Christian attitudes and sentiments at the occasion of 

death. In none of his Novellen does he display the romantic ideas of death 
prevalent at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Storm feels the 
deepest reverence for his departed ancestors; the thought of them 
stimulates him to lead a good life. His fiction in general manifests an 
ethos that could be expected of the best Christian writer. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


*3 Cf. also Walter Silz, “Theodor Storm’s Schimmelreiter,”” P34 LA, Lx1 (1946), 767-770. 
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G. H. LEWES’S CRITICISM OF THE DRAMA 
By Morris GREENHUT 


N discussing the important English dramatic critics during the firs: 

half of the nineteenth century (Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, John Forster, 
and George Henry Lewes), William Archer concluded that “Lewes alone 
has anything of note to say upon the principles of dramatic composition, 
as a living art,” that “Lewes was probably the most highly-trained 
thinker who ever applied himself to the study of theatrical art in Eng. 
land.” He pointed out that Lewes not only had a “special and persona 
interest in the art of the playwright which his predecessors lacked” }u: 
also had “‘much more attractive matter for discussion” because the 
“modern drama, the drama as we know it to-day, was just coming into 
existence, or rather was just making its existence felt in England.” Con- 
sequently it was 
a happy chance . . . that in the four years of Lewes’s critical campaign [1850-54 
such an unusual, and probably unprecedented, number of the greatest dramas in 
the world should have passed over the London stage. . . . Thus he gives us, as it 
were, an unsystematic survey of the drama of the world from Sophocles to Scribe. 


Archer found it regrettable that Lewes turned away from dramati 
criticism just as the drama of the Second Empire was coming to the 
front: “If he could have been permanently transplanted to Paris in 
1854, and commissioned to follow the French stage as closely as he had 
hitherto followed the English, we should have had a body of criticism 
of unique interest and value.””! 

This is a fine tribute, especially since Archer is fully aware of the 
merits of Hunt, Hazlitt, and Forster. Yet one need only compare Lewes’s 
dramatic criticism with that of his predecessors to recognize the justness 
of Archer’s judgment. Without a doubt Lewes brought to the study oi 
the drama and the theater one of the most alert and highly trained in- 
telligences of his time (an intelligence subsequently directed to scientific 
research and philosophical speculation). He did have a great passion for 
the stage, and throughout the forties aspired to be both actor and play- 
wright. And he did, to be sure, turn to dramatic reviewing at the moment 
when the great European classics as well as the modern drama were 
making their influence felt on the English stage. But it should be added 
that this favorable dramatic environment was not entirely a happy 
chance for Lewes, that in part, at least, it was brought about through his 
own efforts. For his criticism of the drama is not limited to the weekly 


1 Dramatic Essays by John Forster and George Henry Lewes, ed. William Archer and 
Robert W. Lowe (London, 1896), Introduction, pp. xli-xliv. 
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reviews which appeared in the Leader between 1850 and 1855, nor to the 
subsequent and more occasional essays in the Saturday Review, Cornhill 
Magazine, Pall Mall Gazette, and the Fortnightly Review, many of which 
were reprinted in On Actors and the Art of Acting (London, 1875). 
Throughout the forties many of-Lewes’s essays were devoted to the ex- 
position and appraisal of continental dramatic theory and practice, tradi- 
tional as well as contemporaneous. They were part of his general cam- 
paign against the insularity and complacence of the English public, and 
did much to awaken it not only to an awareness of continental literary 
achievement but also to the need of a broader, more critical approach.* 

These essays, scattered in many of the leading reviews of the period, 
deserve to be more widely known. Together with the later essays they 
constitute a body of dramatic criticism of great intrinsic and historical 
value. Lewes’s appraisal of romantic dramatic theory and practice in 
France, Germany, and England from a perspective which may best be 
defined as classical was well in advance of prevailing English critical at- 
titudes. His theory of the drama and of the evolution of the drama as a 
literary form is in its completeness and balance a tribute to his philo- 
sophic grasp and his ability to create a new synthesis out of the elements 
of inherited classical and romantic theory. 


I 


Lewes’s earliest published essay, “‘French Drama,’ was the first of 
many essays which he devoted to European drama. His purpose was to 
instruct the English public, but his preoccupation with continental litera- 
ture had its roots in personal needs. An analytical turn of mind and a 
broad European background acquired early in life made him dissatisfied 
with the narrowness of literary interest in the England of his time, and 
with an impressionistic, pragmatic criticism which in principle was 
suspicious of theory and system. Lewes constantly stressed the need of 
principle, and in his search for it he inevitably turned to the continent, 
and more particularly to France and Germany. In his essays the critical 
controversies which he examines (and makes us examine) take on para- 
mount importance: he makes us feel that they are important because 
matters of principle are important; that literary judgment must tran- 
scend impression and prejudice, and ultimately must be firmly grounded 
in principles, which involve philosophy, ethics, and psychology. 

These qualities emerge in Lewes’s appraisal of the romantic school of 
drama, as it developed in France and in Germany. He praises the ro- 


? See my article, ‘‘George Henry Lewes and the Classical Tradition in English Criticism,” 
RES, xxiv (1948), 126-137. 
3 Westminster Review, xxxtv (1840), 141-160. 
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manticists for having well served the cause of literature by abandoning 
the narrow confines of neoclassic theory which was extracted from 
“accidental or collateral details” rather than from universal principles 
founded on the laws of human nature. In France, particularly, Lewes 
feels that they have done much to lessen the prejudice against writers 
like Shakespeare who disregard the neoclassic unities and ‘“‘other peculiar- 
ities of the classic form and diction.”’ And they have helped to enlarge the 
“circle of poetical creations” by abandoning the “confined track oj 
ancient history and mythology” and plunging ‘‘boldly into the inex- 
haustible Middle Ages for their heroes.” 

But Lewes criticizes the romanticists for developing an equally narro\, 
view of subject matter and form. He points to their prejudice against the 
French classical drama and to their many sterile imitations of the 
“Gothic.” Moreover, in the imitation of the Elizabethan practice of 
mingling comedy and tragedy he sees a violation of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of art. Only when comedy is used functionally to accentuate the 
tragedy (as in Shakespeare’s plays) does Lewes find a justification for 
its introduction. He finds the defects of the French romantic school 
clearly illustrated in the dramatic theory and practice of Victor Hugo. 
Instead of constructing a dramatic whole by the logical working out of 
elemental passions, Hugo wastes himself on paradoxes and striking antith- 
eses; instead of representing the typical, he focuses on the unusual and 
grotesque. To delineate parental love “he selects a Triboulet and a 
Lucréce Borgia”; to paint man’s love “he selects a monk, a monster, and 
a valet; a Claude Frollo, a Quasimodo, a Ruy Blas”; to paint woman’s 
love he can find “‘no fitter types than two notorious prostitutes, Marion 
de l’Orme and Thisbe.’”” 

One of Lewes’s serious indictments of continental romantic theory is 
that it helped to provide the English with a tailor-made rationalization 
both for their indifference to the “‘cold”’ classical drama from which they 
had much to learn, and for their enthusiasm for the very defects of the 
Elizabethan drama of which they should have been critical. This ad- 
miration for the old dramatists has been a “fatal obstruction to the 
progress of the drama, and has misled many a brave and generous 
talent.’ For it must be admitted that Elizabethan and Jacobean plays 


are as poor in construction (artistic as well as theatric) as they are resplendent in 
imagery and weighty lines—that their characters are sketched rather than devel- 
oped—that their situations for the most part are violent, horrible, and clumsily 


4 “The State of Criticism in France,” British and Foreign Review, xvi (1844), 361. 
5 ‘The Duchess of Malfi,” Archer, p. 119. 
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prepared, and that, besides being wearisome in reading, they are essentially unfit 
for the modern stage.® 


The enthusiasm for this drama had encouraged poets to believe ‘that 
imagery will supply the place of incidents, and that tragic intentions 
which boldly appeal to the imagination, are enough.’ Lewes, moreover, 
sees in the imitation of the Elizabethans an academic drama far removed 
from the problems and the idiom of the time. ‘“‘The drama should be a 
reflex of our life, idealized, of course, but issuing out of the atmosphere 
we breathe,” he says; it must ‘‘image forth some reflex of the world that 
all men know, speaking their language, uttering their thoughts, espousing 
their idealisms.’”” 

Because of this relationship of a literature to the nation and the age 
of which it is the expression, Lewes argues against mechanical imitation. 
But he warns against the view that every drama is great, simply because 
it is an expression of its age. He distinguishes between the qualities which 
make for excellence and greatness and the conditions which make these 
possible. He insists that Oedipus is tragic ‘‘on the same principles as 
‘Lear’ or ‘Othello’,” having its cause in “‘some eternal facts of human 
nature.” He criticizes Augustus Schlegel for condemning Racine’s failure 
to reproduce the spirit and manners of antiquity in his treatment of 
mythological themes. The question how far the French tragedy “‘is in 
spirit and inward essence related to the Greek, and whether it deserves to 
be considered an improvement on it” Lewes regards “every way super- 
fluous” and “‘a standard utterly fallacious.”* In employing the French 
idiom and French ideas and sentiments, Racine was merely following the 
natural practice of writers of all ages, including the Greeks and Shake- 
speare. To appreciate his work the critic of another age and nation must 
overleap these differences; he must not, like Schlegel and English critics 
in general, seize upon a difference and declare it to be false because it is a 
difference. 

In brief, Lewes’s quarrel with romantic theory is that, like neoclas- 
sicism, it reduces to universals the accidents of the drama, often elevating 
to principle the very singularities which the neoclassicists believed to be 
violations of principle. His search is for principles which are applicable to 
all drama, ancient and modern, French and English. 


II 


Serious drama, Lewes points out, represents passion exhibited in 


5 “The Old and Modern Dramatists,” Archer, p. 102. 
7 Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
8 “Augustus William Schlegel,” Foreign Quarterly Review, xxx (1843), 95, 97. 
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action.® He criticizes the view that repose is a main characteristic o/ 
Greek tragedy. To expect repose in tragedy is equivalent to expecting 
calmness ‘“‘in the terrific upheaving of volcanic passions.” He reminds us 
that tragedy 


acts through Terror and Pity, awakening in our bosoms sympathy with suffer- 
ing; and to suppose this effect can be accomplished by the “meditative repose 
which breathes from every verse,” is tantamount to supposing a battle-song wil! 
most vigorously stir the blood of the combatants if it borrow the accents of a 
lullaby.'° 


The calmness of Greek drama, he points out, is in the evolution of the 
drama, not in the life which it represents. This calmness of evolution 
Lewes attributes to the special conditions of the Greek theater, where 


everything was on a scale of vastness commensurate with the needs of an audi- 
ence of many thousands; and consequently everything was disposed in masse: 
rather than in details; it thus necessarily assumed something of the sculpturesque 
form, threw itself into magnificent groupings, and, with a view to its effect, 
adapted a peculiar eurhythmic construction." 


But if we pierce beneath these ‘‘scenic necessities, and attend solely to 
the dramatic life which pulses through the Grecian tragedies,”’ 


I know not whose sorrow “can bear such emphasis” as to pronounce those pulses 
calm which throb in the Gdipus, the Agamemnon, or the Ajax. The Labdacidan 
tale is one of the sombrest threads woven by the Parcae. 


The subjects of Greek tragedy almost uniformly call into play ‘the 
darkest passions: madness, adultery, ... murder and matricide .. . in- 
cest. .. . The currents of these passions are forever kept in agitation, and 
the alternations of pity and terror close only with the closing of the 
scene.” Lewes agrees with Aristotle that the effect and the distinctive 
characteristic of tragedy is the arousal and purgation of pity and fear, 
but he never refers to catharsis as the end of tragedy. He is usually con- 
tent with the conventional statement that the end of drama is to move, 
delight, and instruct, a statement which is more ambiguous than the 
Aristotelian concept of catharsis. Delight can be equated with amuse- 
ment; instruction, with didacticism. Yet Lewes uses these more general 
terms because he seeks to get beyond the effect and penetrate to the 
reasons which prompt dramatists to write tragedies, and audiences to 


® “Strafford, and the Historical Drama,” Westminster Review, x11 (1844), 62. 

'0 The Life of Goethe (London, 1864), p. 262. 

" Tbid., p. 263. “Whatever action there might be in a Greek drama, it was never repre- 
sented in its progress, but seized at certain culminating points and then presented to the 
audience . . . [The] thing was represented as done, never as being done”—Lewes, “Alfieri 
and the Italian Drama,” British and Foreign Review, xvui (1844), 381-382. 
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respond to them. Tragedy, he says, acts through terror and pity, “‘awaken- 
ing in our bosoms sympathy with suffering,”””* which is not to say that the 
dramatist makes catharsis the conscious purpose of his tragedy, or 
that the audience attends the tragedy primarily with a view of under- 
going catharsis. 

Lewes makes “instruction” a part of the end of tragedy to dispel the 
notion that its end is simply to amuse. Aeschylus did not think of amuse- 


ment 
when he transfixed Prometheus to the Caucasus, or brought the Eumenides upon 
the shuddering scene. ... The sources of Amusement were employed only as 


means to elevate the spectator’s soul up to the poet’s region—to arrest the wan- 
dering attention, and fix it on great ideas.4 


Serious drama, far from providing a momentary diversion, an escape 
from thought and from the serious activities of life, gives a heightened 
awareness of human life, of its seriousness and its meaning. It aims to 
“arrest the wandering attention”’; to “fix it on great ideas,” though not 
necessarily on new ideas; to direct the mind to a contemplation of the 
meaning of the passionate life being unfolded, the meaning essential for 
the intellectual and emotional delight proper to tragedy. The greatness of 
a literary work is proportional to the depth and breadth of the drama- 
tist’s insight into reality; the greater the work, the more powerful the 
effect. 

Lewes recognizes that the reason we can contemplate with delight the 
meaningful unfolding of the tragic collision of passion is that it is a repre- 
sentation of life, and not actual life itself. We are at once aware 


that as a matter of fact the emotions represented by the actor are not agitating 
him as they would agitate him in reality; he is feigning and we know that he is 
feigning; he is representing a fiction which is to move us as a fiction, and not to 
lacerate our sympathies as they would be lacerated by the agony of a fellow- 
creature actually suffering in our presence. The tears we shed are tears welling 
from a sympathetic source; but their bitterness is removed, and their pain is 
pleasurable." 


But since tragedy tries to fix the mind on a general truth, the pathos it 
awakens should be impersonal if it is to be grandly tragic. 


Instead of our being made to feel that the sufferer is giving himself up to self- 
pity, we should be made to see in his anguish the expression of a general sorrow. 
The tragic passion identifies its suffering with the suffering of mankind.'® 


" [bid., pp. 262-264. 

'3 “Art or Amusement?” Archer, pp. 152-153. 

‘4 “Shakespeare as Actor and Critic,” On Actors and the Art of Acting, p. 100. 
s “First Impressions of Salvini, 1875,” ibid., p. 272. 
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The powerful effect and instructiveness of tragedy lies in the identifica- 
tion of the protagonist’s calamity and suffering with the calamity and 
suffering of mankind, in the identification of the protagonist’s lot with 
the common lot. 

Lewes is here developing the ethical implications of the Aristotelian 
concept of catharsis. He recognizes that poetry must not be ethically 
unacceptable, not because its object is to make man good or because it 
might lead him into evil, but because man as a moral agent does not 
delight in immoral poetry, which must not be confused with poetry treat- 
ing immorality. A play can have power over our emotions only to the de- 
gree that we can identify ourselves with the protagonist and can see in 
his calamity and suffering universal human calamity and suffering. 

In insisting that serious drama satisfy our sense of truth and morality, 
Lewes, like Aristotle, points to its philosophic character, although he is 
careful to emphasize that it is neither philosophy nor a practical guide 
to ethics. This philosophic character also removes the drama from the 
category of history. Lewes observes that the dramatist who attempts to 
rival the historian merely abdicates his own proper throne. His argument 
is really one against superficial realism in art. He concludes that “‘all 
attempts at accuracy, either local or historical, provoke a criticism they 
can never satisfy”; and that “in the prosaic search after reality, they only 
more strongly exhibit the inherent want of it.’””’ With Johnson and 
Coleridge he holds that the spectator, fully aware “that the stage is a 
stage, and ‘all the men and women merely players’, ” will consent to view 
it as an imaginary field of battle; but “the first attempt to make him 
believe that it is a field of battle” will destroy the illusion “because 
faculties have been called into play which are foreign to the perception 
and enjoyment of art. He may be pleased—but his pleasure is not of the 
kind intended to be produced.” Such an attempt at realism diverts us 
from the real delight in the drama, which “arises from experiencing the 
strong movement of the passions,” not from the veracity of irrelevant 
detail.'® 

Since the drama must not attempt to imitate history, Lewes recom- 
mends subjects from history which are least restrictive: mythical sub- 

jects and those of early history. The lack of historical knowledge of the 
epoch, circumstances, and events in Macbeth enabled Shakespeare to 
take great liberties with his material and shape it into a tragedy which 
“‘made audiences tremble at the appalling ruin of a mind entangled in 
crime.””” Strictly historical materials, on the other hand, are dramatically 


16 “T)ramatic Reform: Classification of Theatres,” Edinburgh Review, Lxxvii (1843), 
385-386. 


'T Life of Goethe, p. 110. 
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less easy to manipulate, and even Shakespeare does not always succeed."* 
Yet in his histories Shakespeare fixes our attention on the human aspects 
of his historical materials, on passion and its effects, on characters who 
“involuntarily betray the inmost secret of their being”: ‘‘their thoughts, 
their self-sophistications, their involved and perplexed motives, par- 
tially obscured even to themselves, and seen by us in the cross lights 
which break athwart their passionate utterances.”’ At his best, Shake- 
speare “contrives to let us see into the wavering depths of the souls, 
while we follow the actions of his characters.’”'® His histories are dramas, 
not dramatized chronicles. What the dramatist selects from history “‘is 
not history, properly so called, but human passion”; the temporal and 
contingent, all that bears on it the impress of the nation and the epoch, 
must at best be subordinate; it is not a proper subject for dramatic rep- 
resentation.”° 

Since for Lewes the meaning and the effect of tragedy arise from the 
tragedy itself—that is, from the logical movement of dramatic events 
leading to the inevitable conclusion—the problem of means is a prob- 
lem of dramatic structure. And dramatic structure is dependent on (1) 
the technical exigencies and capacities of the stage, ‘‘the theatrical con- 
ditions which determine, what can and must be done for due realization 
of the poet’s intentions,” and (2) the ‘emotional exigencies and capaci- 
ties of the audience,” the psychological conditions which “guide the 
dramatist in his selection of means whereby the sympathies are to be 
moved.’”! The insistence on the theatrical demands of the drama is a 
reminder that a living drama is inseparable from the stage and that it is 
meant to be acted before an audience. Equally important, it is a recog- 
nition of the connection between the technical capacities of the stage and 
dramatic form, a recognition, that is, of the changing aspects of the 
drama. 

The psychological conditions which ‘‘guide the dramatist in his selec- 
tion of means whereby the sympathies are to be moved”’ are the source of 
the unchanging principles of the drama.”! They are summed up in the 
Aristotelian conception of form, or unity of action. The artist cannot 
abandon himself “‘to the impulse of the moment, without forethought 
of pre-arranged effect,” because 
in Art all effects are regulated. The original suggestion may be, and generally is, 
sudden and unprepared—‘inspired,’ as we say; but the alert intellect recognizes 
its truth, seizes on it, regulates it. Without nice calculation no proportion could 


18 “Strafford, and the Historical Drama,” Westm., x1, 62. 

'9 Life of Goethe, pp. 108-109. 

20 “Strafford, and the Historical Drama,” p. 63. 

*t “Shakespeare in France,”’ Cornhill Magazine, x1 (1865), 35. 
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be observed; we should have a work of fitful impulse, not a work of enduring 
Art.” 

The artist reveals himself in the skillful ordering of his materials in ac- 
cord with a clearly conceived purpose. Lewes effectively disposes of 
those who look upon structure as the mechanical part of writing: 


Let any man endeavour to construct a story of action which shall develope a 
passion—let him select characters to illustrate his passion, and let him put them 
into positive and appropriate action, such as does in truth develope the passion, 
and he will find the enormous difficulty of avoiding the temptation to let them 
talk this; to let them reason on their feelings rather than feel; to let them determine 
to act or describe their actions rather than positively act, and the difficulty of mak- 
ing them do only such things as are consistent with their characters and the 
problem of the piece; of preserving the spiritual force and integrity of his char- 
acters through all “circumstances,” not allowing himself to be seduced by the 
temptation of letting circumstances in the play form and guide his characters, 
but to keep up their individualities through all these circumstances, whatever 
they may be, and to bring all deeds about naturally but not tediously; and of let- 
ting every act (actus) contain some deed, and every scene some positive advance- 
ment of the plot. These are the demands of this “mechanical part” and let those 
who think them easy, try!¥ 


The intellectual and emotional delight comes from the recognition of the 
truth of the representation and of the artistic skill with which the drama- 
tist’s intention is realized: “the progress and movement of the story, the 
truth and fluctuations of passion, the culmination of interest, and the 
wide-gathering sweep of the dénouement.’” 

In method and in general outline Lewes’s theory of the drama is 
Aristotelian, drawing considerably on French classical theory, on 
Lessing’s commentaries, on such English critics as Dryden, Johnson, and 
Reynolds. But it also draws much of its strength from romantic theory, 
to which Lewes is indebted for his understanding of the dynamic char- 
acter of poetic creation and of the organic relationship between literature 
and the culture of which it is the expression. Because the genuine drama- 
tist speaks of society, and to it, representing and interpreting its life, 
Lewes regards the drama as a clear index of the state of a national cul- 
ture, a reflection of its growth, maturity, and decay. He treats this close 
connection between the drama and the culture of a given period in “The 
Rise and Fall of the European Drama” (1845), an essay tracing the 
parallel rise, culmination, and decline of the drama of those European 
countries in which a national drama evolved. The essay presents a 


22 «Edmund Kean,” On Actors and the Art of Acting, p. 7. 
*3 ‘Authors and Managers: Regeneration of the Drama,” Westminster Review, XXXxvII 
(1842), 43. 24 ‘Rachel and Racine,” Archer, p. 97. 
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; theory of the evolution of tragedy as a genre, which superficially resem- 
- bles but basically differs from the theory later developed by Brunetiére 
- under the impact of Darwinism. It also enables us to examine Lewes’s 
application of his critical method and his principles to the works of some 
of the great European dramatists. 


III 


One of Lewes’s chief criticisms of the literature of his time was its 
lack of a genuine drama. He found the drama “not only in our own 
country, but in all Europe” sterile: it had “ceased to be the form in 
which the national poetry, or at least the greater portion of it, is repre- 
sented.”” Though many illustrious modern poets have employed dramatic 


- form, “he is a bold man who would pronounce Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
- and Byron, dramatists, or assert that their plays, added to the innumer- 
able plays of other writers, form a national drama.” The drama no 
_ longer is the expression of the ‘‘generalized reflection of the epoch on 
- human life.’ Lewes observes that a drama, to have vitality, must be 
national, having its roots in the life and culture of a people. It springs 
' from the soil of national manners and feelings, and goes through a slow 
process of dramatic evolution. Once it takes form, the drama matures as 


the life and culture of the people mature, and decays with the decay of the 
people and its culture. Its growth cannot be hurried by foreign imports 
and academic imitations, though the native soil can be enriched by the 
absorption of other cultures, living and dead. Lewes points to the de- 
velopment of the drama in England, Spain, and even France as evidence 
that wherever a vital drama was in the process of evolution, academic 
imitations of Seneca and Euripides were coolly received outside of 
learned circles. 

Lewes finds the formation, perfection, and decline of European drama 
best illustrated in the drama of Greece, England, and France. In Greece 
these three epochs are ‘‘felicitously represented by the only three re- 
maining tragedians, “schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides’; in France, 
by Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire; in England, “less perfectly,” by 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Fletcher.” 

Aeschylus, Marlowe, and Corneille, though not of equal excellence as 
poets, have, according to Lewes, the virtues and faults of those who 
found an art. Each availed himself of the scattered materials of his 
predecessors and formed them into a unified whole. Each directed these 
materials to a more serious end, enriching the language with many new 


% “The Rise and Fall of the European Drama,” Foreign Quarterly Review, xxxv (1845), 
157-158. % Tbid., p. 169. 
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turns and making it more suitable for the expression of serious thought. 
Each exhibited rude energy, sublimity and bombast, seriousness and 
triviality, and want of art. Each had conceptions which were “grand, 
daring, almost beyond the reach of adequate execution,” which he pre- 
sented “with a certain extravagant power, but without art.” Marlowe’s 
muse, for example, was a Pegasus which he was not strong enough to 
control. In Faustus, Marlowe has a subject as grand as that of the 
Prometheus, and ‘“‘although miserably inferior to it in treatment,” it 
resembles the Prometheus in the 


simplicity and absence of metaphysical intention very curious to contemplate. 
In Marlowe there is a great quantity of low buffoonery; in AZschylus there is only 
passionate indignation; neither was led to touch on any of the mysterious prob- 
lems which to a modern naturally present themselves in those stories. 


Moreover, Marlowe, like Aeschylus, despite many passages “‘unsur- 
passed in massive grandeur and luxuriant imagination,” lacks the qual- 
ities which make the dramatist: 


He neither dives deeply into character, nor paints the subtleties and paradoxes 
of passion so as to make them seem real. Nor does AZschylus: he sketches where 
he should paint; gives bold gigantic outlines instead of well-rounded, well-propor- 
tioned figures.?’ 


Corneille, too, wants the power of characterization: 


Owing to the absence of those subtle links which connect opposite passions, as 
bridges thrown over vast chasms, Cinna is by turns heroic and contemptible, a 
patriot, a hero, a hypocrite, and a driveller. . . . [There] is no fusion of opposing 
passions, consequently no truth. 


Lewes considers this inabiliy to portray the minute links of motive and 
passion the chief deficiency of the drama in its first stage of development. 
The dramatists who for Lewes typify the drama at its point of matur- 


27 Tbid., p. 166. Lewes’s estimate of Marlowe as dramatist is incisive and just. Yet what 
is true of Marlowe’s plays on the whole applies to Dr. Faustus only in part. Lewes under- 
estimated Marlowe’s play because he was looking for the ‘‘metaphysical intention” 
which he found in Goethe’s Faust. See his discussion of ‘‘The Three Fausts: Géthe, Mar- 
lowe, Calderon,” British and Foreign Review, xvut (1844), 51-92. During the forties Lewes 
was too close to Goethe to see these two plays in proper perspective, for by his own prin- 
ciples one may well argue that with all its limitations Dr. Faustus is dramatically more 
powerful than Faust. It is worth noting that Lewes later considered the second part of 
Faust to be a dramatic failure largely because of the presence of too much metaphysical 
intention (Life of Goethe, pp. 541-549). 

Lewes’s estimate of Aeschylus, however, needs serious qualification: the critic yields 
too much to the rhetorician. To sharpen his historical outline and establish his case Lewes 
distorts both Aeschylus and his own view of Aeschylus’s greatness. 

8 [bid., p. 167. 
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ity and perfection are Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Racine. Their genius 
lies in their power to “‘portray passion, in its wondrous complexity and 
appalling reality.” ““They received a Cyclopean fragment, bold, but un- 
shapely; in their hands it became a Phidian statue, the ideal of harmoni- 
ous proportion. The Titan became a man. Art gained in depth what it 
lost in terror.’”* They humanized the drama, perfected its form, and puri- 
fied its language. 

Lewes finds these qualities exhibited most perfectly in the drama of 
Sophocles, ‘‘a very critical poet” who in “the fulness of his knowledge 
... knew what was the best... and. . . executed what he knew.” The 
passions which are crudely sketched in Aeschylus are in Sophocles de- 
lineated in all their complexity and dramatic power, having ‘‘their flux 
and reflux, their contradictions and subtleties.’*° To illustrate his point 
Lewes contrasts the way in which Aeschylus and Sophocles treat the 


same subject: 


Clytemnestra, in Zschylus, hears of the death of her son Orestes without exhibit- 
ing the least emotion; not merely is the mother stifled in her heart, the guilty 
woman is not even moved; she neither feels sorrow for her child nor joy at her 
security. Yet these contending passions are eminently appropriate to the situa- 
tion, and Sophocles avails himself of them: his Clytemnestra expresses both feel- 
ings, both acutely. It is, indeed, curious to notice the absence of all human feeling 
in the ‘Choéphorae.’ Neither Orestes nor Electra are moved with the least filial 
recollection. Hate, unmixed with pity, unmixed even with the recollections of 
maternal kindness, of the ties of blood, hate dark, settled, and implacable, alone 
moves them. And this hate seems on the part of Orestes, less grounded in abhor- 
rence at his mother’s crimes, or in pity for his father’s fate, than in the imposing 
command of the oracle, which he fears to disobey.” 


By humanizing the drama Sophocles makes tragedy more powerlul in 
its effect. 

This tragic effect, which had its source in Sophocles’ profound insight, 
is enhanced by the consummate artistry with which he organizes his 
material into a well-knit whole so that a maximum effect is produced 


by an economy of means. 


29 Tbid., pp. 168-169. % Jbid., pp. 169-170, 

" Tbid., p. 168. Lewes here shows a fine grasp of the difference between the tragedies of 
Aeschylus and those of Sophocles; yet in admitting Sophocles’ supreme command of the 
passions and his subtlety of characterization, one need not accept the implication that 
Aeschylus in his failure to humanize Orestes and Clytemnestra is less than an artist. It is 
essential to Aeschylus’s meaning that Orestes’ acts be grounded in the “imposing command 
of the oracle, which he fears to disobey.” To humanize him (and the others) is to blur the 
whole problem of man’s place in the scheme of things, of man’s relation to the gods, which 
is after all the primary concern of Aeschylus. As Lewes observes elsewhere, Orestes is 
“the instrument of Nemesis, not of passion” (‘Alfieri and the Italian Drama,” Brit. and 
For., xvit, 382). 
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His plots indeed are masterpieces, and fully demonstrate the delicate art which 
guided him. Simple in their outline they are complex in their internal structure 
The events are few, the situations few; but the motives and feelings are com. 
plex. 


To exemplify this subtlety and depth combined with economy of artistic 
means Lewes points to the fluctuations of feeling in the scene between 
Creon and Haemon in the Antigone, which 

embrace the extremes of filial submission and outrageous defiance: the father wh» 
began with dignified calmness, and the son who began with affectionate obedi- 
ence, are both quickly hurried into anger, bitter sarcasms, and mutual defiance. 


And he points to the ‘“‘wonderful delicacy” and Shakespearean skill with 
which the whole character of Ismene, ‘‘with its feminine softness and 
mild heroism,” is delineated in but a few lines; particularly in the “‘wond- 
rous beauty” of a few “artless words” in which she expresses her willing- 
ness to share the blame and punishment with Antigone. Aeschylus, he 
says, would have made Ismene as arrogant and violent as Antigone; he 
would have made her ‘‘a termagant or a braggadocia” who “would have 
declared her willingness to share her sister’s fate in some brief, stern 
words, or else, in hyperboles.””” 

These qualities of profound insight and consummate artistry Lewes 
also finds in Shakespeare’s work. But ‘‘all the world are agreed on the 
matter,” and in this essay Lewes does not wish to carry coal to New- 
castle. He is more interested in pointing out the qualities of a dramatist 
like Racine, who brought French drama to its point of perfection, but 
who is insufficiently appreciated and improperly appraised by English 
audiences and critics. Lewes places Racine considerably below Sophocles 
and Shakespeare because of the limited range of his insight. He con- 
tinually uses love as the tragic pivot, a fault which Lewes elsewhere at- 
tributes to the sentiments of ‘“‘that period so celebrated for gallantry,” 
and to Racine’s “own natural disposition, which did not enable him to 
grapple with the more difficult pivots of Ambition, Remorse, Jealousy, 
Ingratitude, &c.’”* But within these limits, Racine has “that mastery 
over elemental passion, and that felicity of style which keeps works 
eternally young, preserving their freshness through all the changes of 
centuries.” He also has the Shakespearean power—though not the 
Shakespearean prodigality—of individualizing types, of discriminating 
characters. These characters, moreover, do not (like those of Corneille) 
formally announce their sentiments; they let their sentiments escape 


® Ibid., pp. 170-171. See also ‘““The Antigone and Its Critics,” Foreign Quarterly Review, 
xxxv (1845), 31-40. 3% “‘French Drama,” Westm., xxxtv, 148. 
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during passion. Racine, finally, has the power of dramatic construction 
which is the test of the true dramatist. His artistry is visible in ‘‘the 
progress and movement of the story, the truth and fluctuations of pas- 
sion, the culmination of interest, and the wide-gathering sweep of the 
dénouement.””* 

Euripides, Voltaire, and Beaumont and Fletcher are for Lewes the 
“corrupters”’ of the drama. In the works of each the ‘“‘whole is sacrificed 
to the parts; truth, character, and art, are given up for effective rhetoric, 
striking situations, and bursts of poetry.” In the plays of Euripides are 
to be found passages “of overpowering beauty and exquisite pathos, 
choruses running riot in luxuriant imagery, and situations of absorbing 
interest”; but individual parts do not make a drama. Whereas incessant 
study of Sophoclean drama ‘“‘does but explore new miracles of beauty, 
which had before been unobserved,” a knowledge of each part making 
“the whole seem more stupendous,” the study of Euripides ‘‘is like 
stripping children’s dolls to explore their anatomy; being superbly 
dressed, they are superb to look upon; strip them, and you find nothing 
but misshapen wood, or bulgy limbs of cotton.”” More specifically Lewes 
criticizes him for converting the drama into rhetoric and for using the 
prologue and the deus ex machina to evade the most difficult tasks of 
dramatic composition, the evolution and dénouement of the action. 
Moreover, besides destroying the autonomy and dignity of the drama 
as an art by making it a sounding board for his religious and political 
beliefs, Euripides also corrupts it by the introduction of misplaced 
familiarity or “realism.” Euripides, for instance, is not, like Sophocles, 
content to humanize Electra by delineating her as ill-treated and un- 
honored; he ‘“‘marries her to a peasant, and introduces her with her locks 
shorn close, and a pitcher of water on her head.” By mingling the familiar 
realities of household life with life in its ideal aspects, by introducing 
into tragedy “‘matters which are common-place and unnatural: common- 
place in themselves, unnatural as connected with the particular per- 
sons,’ Euripides brings Greek tragedy to its decline and paves the way 
for the new comedy.*® 

Though greatly inferior to Euripides as poets, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Voltaire exhibit similar symptoms of decay. In the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Lewes notes “(rapid and amusing intrigues, pas- 
sages of exquisite delicacy and pathos, scenes of energetic passion, of rich 
humour,” but neither beautiful poetry nor complicated plots can sustain 
plays wanting dramatic truth. They sketch their characters but cannot 


* “Rachel and Racine,” Archer, pp. 94, 97. 
% “The Rise and Fall of the European Drama,” pp. 173, 175. 
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“complete with truth what they felicitously began”; they are incapable 
of preserving ‘the spiritual integrity of each character in spite of sur- 
rounding circumstances,” which is the severest task of the dramatist.” 
Whereas in the plays of Shakespeare circumstances bring character to 
light, in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher character changes with cir- 
cumstances, being sacrificed to the demands of the story or the production 
of effective scenes. 

Voltaire, like Euripides, sacrifices ‘“‘the whole to its parts, . . . making 
the drama the stalking horse for political and religious opinions.’’ Though 
his tragedies contain many fine passages, they are not dramatic: ‘‘the 
passions are described, not evolved; the fluctuations are abrupt and il- 
logical; the motives are neither deep, subtle, nor complex.” The key to 
Voltaire’s limitations Lewes finds in the nature of his admiration and 
imitation of Shakespeare. The ‘“‘profound psychological truth, the irony, 
impartiality, and astonishing subtlety of Shakespeare” escaped Voltaire 
completely; he was impressed, not by the dramatic effects of passion and 
character, but by “the theatrical effects of ghosts, multitudes, and 
murders.’”5? 

Euripides, Voltaire, and Fletcher symbolize for Lewes the decline of 
the drama. Just as Greek drama was never able to arrest its decline, the 
French and the English drama never again attained the position each 
held in its period of culmination. But Lewes refuses to draw a determin- 
istic conclusion. On the principle that knowledge is freedom, his aim is to 
indicate the conditions necessary for the regeneration of the drama. 
Modern passions, manners, and actions, he points out, provide no less 
rich materials for dramatic representation than did those of Periclean 
Greece and’Elizabethan England. Modern dramatists must dig beneath 
the surface of modern life. Lewes concludes that if, as in Athens, audi- 
ences could be assembled in a theater to witness dramatic representations 
of their hopes and struggles, the drama would regain the stature and the 
importance which it had during the periods of its fruition. 

IV 

What, we may ask, is the significance of Lewes’s dramatic theory and 
his analytical survey of the rise and fall of European drama? The theory 
that literature, like culture as a whole, undergoes a process of historical 
development and decay is, after all, not original with Lewes. It can be 
traced to Vico. In the nineteenth century Carlyle imported it from 


Germany, and undoubtedly exerted an influence on Lewes’s thinking. 
But Lewes gives this theory a new direction. He modifies and develops 


% Jbid., p. 176. This criticism of Beaumont and Fletcher sums up Lewes’s attitude to- 
ward the drama of his own day. 37 [bid., pp. 175-176. 
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it, synthesizing it with his general approach which is basically at odds 
with that of Carlyle, and which serves to accentuate his connection with 
the English classical tradition. We can best see Lewes’s contributions by 
comparing his views with those of Carlyle. 

With Carlyle, Lewes holds that literature is an integral part of the 
entire culture of a people; that the poet is the unself-conscious spokes- 
man of his age, expressing the ethos by which it lives; that once the age 
becomes skeptical of its mores, the literature, devoid of seriousness and 
conviction, will be imitative, artificial and insincere, sacrificing ends to 
means, concentrating on striking effects.** But while Lewes recognizes 
that literature is the unself-conscious expression of the age, he does not 
hold with Carlyle that it is the product of unconscious mental processes. 
The poet as poet is conscious of his activity and of his artistic intention. 
The drama (and literature in general) is an unself-conscious reflection of an 
age only in the sense that this reflection is not a part of the artist’s aim, 
which is to represent and interpret some particular aspect of experience. 
The evolution of the drama which Lewes traces is an evolution from the 
unreflective and accidental to the reflective and deliberate, from the un- 
critical to the critical. The drama emerges as a fully developed art at 
the point at which the poet becomes aware of it as a genre with a dis- 
tinct purpose and with distinct characteristics and possibilities. The 
dramatist at his best is critical-minded. Lewes does not attribute the 
decline of the drama and of literature in general to the poet’s conscious 
concern with philosophy and poetry; all other conditions being equal, 
the poet who has examined the grounds of his beliefs concerning life and 
art is profounder than the poet whose beliefs are less critical and rea- 
soned. The decline of the drama and of literature in general is to be at- 
tributed, rather, to skepticism and the lack or the loss of deeply-felt con- 
victions; philosophy becomes sophistry, and poetry, rhetoric. By stressing 
the rdle of the reason in the formation of a philosophy and in the crea- 
tion of poetry, Lewes avoids the determinism to which Carlyle’s approach 
logically leads. 

This difference in the approach of each of these critics leads, in turn, 
to differences in the conception of literature and of the history of liter- 
ature. Carlyle looks upon poetry, philosophy, history, and biography as 
revelations of the divine in visible forms, and he is concerned with the 
revelations, not with the forms. In his criticism and in his history of 
literature he cannot dissociate a poem from its author or from its age. 
Since the organic whole is conceived in the unconscious mind, it must be 
grasped intuitively. The determination of the formal characteristics of 


33 See On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History, and Lectures on the History 
of Literature. 
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poetry, the differentiation of specific genres he regards as mechanical 
and fruitless. All poetry is song, the lyrical expression of a deeply-felt 
faith by which a people in its pre-poetic period lives. His history, like 
his criticism, is a history of the human spirit as it manifests itself in 
literature. Lewes, on the other hand, is analytical in approach. Granting 
that poetry is an expression of the human spirit, he seeks to differentiate 
it from other forms of expression, and to differentiate the drama from 
other forms of poetry. His historical survey is thus literally a survey of 
the evolution of the drama as a literary form: its rudimentary beginnings, 
its development into an autonomous art, its perfection, and its decline. 
His analysis is an analysis not only of the principles underlying the 
drama at its best but also of the conditions necessary for its creation, 
growth and decline. 

This emphasis on analysis helps to define Lewes’s difference from 
romantic exponents of the theory of organic form. Lewes contends that 
to replace analysis with “‘synthesis” is to convert criticism into rhetoric 
or vague and irrelevant philosophizing. He criticizes Schlegel for arguing 
that Shakespeare’s plays have organic form yet failing to indicate con- 
cretely how this form is exemplified in any of the plays.*® With qualifica- 
tions, this criticism is applicable even to Coleridge. Though Coleridge 
does not descend to rhetoric, he, too, speaks of organic form in general 
terms and fails to show clearly the organic form of Shakespeare’s plays. 
He usually treats the characters, dialogues, soliloquies, and passages, 
not in the context of the dramatic whole but as independent beauties 
and as exemplifications of Shakespeare’s genius, or judgment, or moral- 
ity, or art. What is true of Coleridge is even more true of Hazlitt, the 
influence of whose dramatic criticism Lewes deplores, not because it is 
not excellent in what it sets out to do, but because in emphasizing the 
individual beauties of a play it makes the reader and the writer lose sight 
of the more fundamental faults (and hence also of the more fundamental 
excellences) of the dramatic whole. 

Lewes’s own criticism is more than a record of what pleases or dis- 
pleases him. His emphasis on the reasons for the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of a work demands self-analysis no less than the analysis of the 
work itself, for only in this way can the critic determine to what extent 
his reaction and judgment are typical and so attributable to the work 
itself, and to what extent they are personal and so attributable to the 
individual critic’s prejudice, eccentricity, and limitation. His attention 
to form is a recognition that meaning and structure are inseparable and 
that the whole is more important than any of its parts. Moreover, since 


39 See ‘‘Augustus William Schlegel,” For. Quart., xxx, 99. 
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a play does not have its complete meaning in isolation, Lewes’s criticism 
is invariably comparative: he views the individual play in the context of 
his whole experience with life and art. So viewed, not all dramatic wholes 
are of equal meaning and value, not all qualities and deficiencies of equal 
importance. Thus, Lewes ranks Racine far below Sophocles, even though 
he finds in Racine’s plays qualities which make for excellence and great- 
ness; Marlowe below Aeschylus, despite similar dramatic shortcomings. 
He considers Shakespeare the greatest dramatist of all time, despite the 
faults he finds in some of Shakespeare’s plays—greater even than Sopho- 
cles, whose dramas are to him symbols of the perfection of tragedy. 

Lewes’s qualities as a dramatic critic stand out clearly when his ap- 
proach is compared to that of Ferdinand Brunetiére. Brunetiére, too, 
seeks to determine the laws governing literature in general and those 
governing each genre, and he develops a theory of the evolution of 
tragedy. But the differences between the two critics are more impor- 
tant than the similarities. Brunetiére regards the French classical drama 
of the seventeenth century as the culminating point of all tragedy, a 
perfected form of Greek tragedy, and excludes Shakespearean tragedy 
from the category of tragedy altogether, classifying it with the drame.*® 
His interpretation and classification of Shakespearean tragedy, signiti- 
cantly enough, coincides with that of Hugo, differing only in point of 
view: Hugo places the drame above Greek and French tragedy ;" Brune- 
tigre reverses the judgment. Lewes severely criticizes Schlegel for en- 
couraging false distinctions between classical tragedy and Shakespearean 
drama, and just as severely criticizes Hugo for building on that distinc- 
tion his theory of the drame under the mistaken impression that in imi- 
tating the accidental characteristics of Shakespeare’s form he was re- 
producing the elements of his greatness. He finds that dramatically 
Sophocles and Shakespeare have much more in common than Sophocles 
and Euripides, and that Shakespeare and Racine have much more in 
common than Racine and Voltaire. If he ranks Racine below Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, it is on a comparative basis, finding Sophocles and 
Shakespeare superior to Racine only in degree, in the depth of their in- 
sight into larger areas of human experience. 

This difference in the conception of the evolution of tragedy in Europe 
and in the classification of Shakespearean drama has its source in a dif- 
ference in critical attitude. Though Lewes believes with Brunetiére that 
the dramatist must write from within his own culture, he nevertheless 


See “L’Evolution d’un Genre: La Tragédie,” Etudes Critiques sur L’ Histoire de la 
Littérature Frangaise (Paris, 1896-1907), v1, 151-200. 
"' See the Preface to Cromwell. 
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insists that a writer must see his culture in the perspective of other cul- 
tures to arrive at a true estimate of his own as well as of other cultures. 
Like Sainte-Beuve and Arnold, Lewes therefore strives in his own think- 
ing to attain universality of outlook, to see things as they are from a per- 
spective which transcends the individual and the nation. Brunetiére has 
but limited sympathy and concern for other literatures; his perspective 
is that of the French classical tradition. While Brunetiére is patronizing 
toward all deviations from the French classical tradition (which he 
equates with the humane tradition), Lewes interprets and defends the 
neglected or unappreciated masterpieces of continental literature which 
he believes might enrich English literature and English culture. This 
comprehensiveness of view is a distinctive characteristic of his criticism 
of the drama, and contributes considerably to its quality and value. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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THE FORMAL ARTISTRY OF LAVENGRO-ROMANY RYE 
By Joun E. TILForp, Jr. 


ITH a few exceptions, reviewers in 1851 found little formal unity 

in George Borrow’s Lavengro, but rather thought it a series of 
slightly interrelated sketches coming to an abrupt, inconclusive end. As 
they read a work not yet completed, however, their estimate is under- 
standable, for The Romany Rye, comprising about the last third of the 
entire story, did not appear till 1857. Later critics, even with the com- 
plete Lavengro-Romany Rye before them, have paid little or no attention 
to its form. Their tendency has been to characterize the work, along 
with Borrow’s other books, as generally “episodic” and “‘picaresque.”’ 
Remarks such as these are typical: “(Borrow’s] books are planless, as 
picaresque books are apt to be”; “Borrow . . . possessed no idea of con- 
struction”; and ‘‘Lavengro is no more than a collection of incidents and 
dialogues.”" A recent and distinguished literary history describes 
Borrow’s major works as “episodic, inchoate, and inconsequential”’ and 
“strange, untidy, racy.’* Edd Winfield Parks is unusual among critics 
in that he recognizes the “creative” and “conscious artist” in Borrow, 
yet he says: “Here [in Borrow’s works] is no structural art, no objectified 
form; it is not as an artist that Borrow must be judged.’ 

There are several reasons for these prevailing views. One is that though 
Borrow’s narrative methods are on the whole conventional for his time, 
certain of his techniques are uncommon and seem to have perplexed many 
readers, who have thereby overlooked the basic form of Lavengro- 
Romany Rye. A more important one, however, is that most critics have 
approached the work as a kind of autobiography, something like Bor- 
row’s travel books, The Bible in Spain (1843) and Wild Wales (1862), 
and have been more concerned with the possible “authenticity” and the 
quaintness of particular episodes than with its form. And as the travel 


1 Quotations, respectively, from Hugh Walker, ‘“‘Critical and Miscellaneous Prose,” 
CHEL, xv, 161; Herbert S. Gorman, “‘George Borrow, Friend of Tinkers and Gypsies,” 
New York Times Book Review, Dec. 23, 1923, p. 15; and Bernard Groom, A Literary His- 
tory of England (New York, 1929), p. 345. For similar attitudes, see, e.g., Robert M. Lovett 
and Helen S. Hughes, The History of the Novel in England (Boston, [1932]), pp. 285-286; 
George Saintsbury, ‘‘George Borrow,” Collected Essays and Papers (London and New York, 
1923), 11, 61, 68; Peter Quennell, review of Borrow’s Celtic Bards, Chiefs and Kings, New 
Statesman, xxxui (1929), 414; and Thomas Seccombe, Introduction to Lavengro (Every- 
man’s, 1906), p. xxv. 

? Samuel C. Chew, ‘“The Nineteenth Century and After,” Book 1v of A Literary History 
of England, ed. Albert C. Baugh (New York and London, [1948]), p. 1334. 

5“‘Portrait of Lavengro:a Biographical Essay on George Borrow,” Segments of Southern 
Thought (Athens [Ga.], 1938), p. 317. 
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books are indeed episodic, the assumption seems to follow, somehow, 
that Borrow made all his books the same way—that is, artlessly. 

If Lavengro-Romany Rye is viewed as an autobiographical novel, how- 
ever, as the evidence justifies,‘ one is more disposed to recognize the kind 
of artistry not associated with ingenuous autobiography. The story does 
have picaresque elements, both of form and content, and, like many long 
novels, is often episodic and rambling. But instead of being merely “a 
collection of incidents and dialogues,” it has a persistent main action, 
the parts of which are related in a scheme predominantly logical and 
move toward an end—that is, it has structure. More comprehensively, 
it possesses form, which not only includes structure but embodies al! 
thematic elements which lend it significance and help fulfill the author’s 
purposes. It is the integration of all of these—action, structure, themes, 
purposes—that leads to artistic form. The intention of this study is to 
examine that integration in Lavengro-Romany Rye and to show that the 
resultant form, though by no means flawless, is far more artistic than has 
hitherto been supposed.§ 


Like Gil Blas and David Copperfield, Lavengro-Romany Rye possesses 
the basic unity deriving from the presence of a hero-narrator. Unlike Gil 
Blas, however, which is a series of loosely related episodes, Borrow’s 
novel has a single main action which (with some qualifications) persists 
from beginning to end. And unlike David Copperfield, which consists of 
so many plot elements that David is often less a protagonist than a 
chronicler, Lavengro-Romany Rye is simple in plotting, and the hero 
Lavengro is almost always the center of attention. 

The main action of the novel takes the hero from birth to early man- 
hood in three stages, which are unified within themselves and integrated 
with one another.® Part 1 (Chaps. 1-xxvu) depicts the childhood and 


4 See John E. Tilford, Jr., ‘The Critical Approach to Lavengro-Romany Rye,” SP, x.vi 
(1949), 79-96. 

5 Troy C. Crenshaw, the first modern critic to give Borrow credit for trying to make an 
integrated narrative in this work and to see some of the means he used, notes that Borrow 
employs many common devices to tie his story together and shows especially that some 
“coherence” is achieved through the “‘recurrence” of certain “characters” (the Petulengros, 
the man in black, the apple-woman, Moll Flanders and Robinson Crusoe, the thimble-rigger) 
and ‘“‘themes” (the doctrine of necessity, Catholicism, literary criticism, philology, the 
reality of existence). But Crenshaw allows the novel no more than “‘coherence”; it has no 
“unity,” he says, because after the first twenty-eight chapters it becomes episodic and 
digressive. (George Borrow and the Borrovian Cult [unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Univ. of Texas, 1937], pp. 39-57.) 

6 T shall call the stages Parts 1, 11, and 111; and to emphasize continuity, I shall refer to 
the 147 chapters of the novel in sequential Roman numerals. As Lavengro has 100 chapters, 
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youth of Lavengro, showing how his character develops and bringing 
him into contact with the major influences on his mind—the Gypsies, 
foreign languages, a “radical” scholar, and Protestantism. As _ his 
father, a soldier, is successively stationed in various parts of Great 
Britain, Part I is inevitably somewhat episodic, but it preserves a reason- 
able continuity. Some leaping and lingering, too, is natural to the auto- 
biographical method of narration: the hero perforce recollects his early 
life not as a continuous story but as a series of events spread over many 
years—events ostensibly recalled because of their vividness and signi- 
ficance. Saintsbury aptly called Lavengro ‘‘a succession of dissolving 
views”; but he overlooked the progressive organization of these views, 
especially in Part 1—almost every one is implicitly or explicitly meaning- 
ful in the hero’s development. 

Part m (Chaps. xx1x-Lvi) takes Lavengro to London (after his 
father’s death) and shows him seeking literary fame through his trans- 
lations from Welsh, Danish, and German. It concentrates on this single 
action and covers only ‘“‘somewhat more than a year’ —hence its struc- 
ture is much tighter than that of Part 1. For the new life there is a new 
structure, and the story moves with a new cadence. The main action 
proceeds emphatically from the hopeful Lavengro’s arrival to the point 
where, in desperation, he writes the potboiler “Joseph Sell’ and leaves 
the city. It centers in his relations with the publisher, for whom he does 
hackwork after his translations are rejected. His literary ambitions are 
treated in scene after scene: when he reads a newspaper in an inn, when 
he views Byron’s cortege, and when he converses with such characters 
as Taggart, an Armenian merchant, and the Gypsies. After leaving the 
publisher he flounders miserably but never forgets his aims: “‘I still had 
an idea that, provided I could persuade any spirited publisher to give 
these translations to the world, I should acquire both considerable fame 
and profit. ... But I found the publishers as untractable as ever... .”” 
Even when he leaves London his literary failure pursues him, for out of 
shame he cannot go home again. Though many scenes in this part are 
calculated to acquaint him with the world of London and to add to the 
color and richness of the story, none strays for long from the central 
action and most are related to it. 

In Part m1 (Chaps. Lvii-cxLvi1) Lavengro wanders about the country- 
side trying to regain his health and spirits, to find an occupation, and 
to think out his philosophy of life. The action of this part falls into three 
divisions. The first (Chaps. Lvim-Lxxx11) deals with Lavengro’s peregri- 





any chapter number prefixed by ‘‘C” refers to The Romany Rye. Page references are to the 
John Murray Definitive Edition of the books, ed. W. I. Knapp (London, 1900). 
7 Chap. xivru, p. 275. 
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nations and roadside adventures, his experiment with tinkering, and his 
settling in Mumper’s Dingle. The second division, the longest and most 
significant (Chaps. Lxxx11I-cxx), treats his life in the dingle with Belle 
Berners, his associations with the man in black (a Jesuit) and his old 
Gypsy friends, and his departure from the dingle after Belle’s refusal to 
marry him. The third division (Chaps. cxxI-cxLvi1) concerns his journey 
to Horncastle Fair to sell a horse. The novel closes with the implication 
that he will go to India, for reasons which will become clear later. 

Part 111, with ninety chapters, covers about four months. There are 
many casual episodes and seeming digressions that make it the most 
rambling portion of the novel, with the most leisurely cadence, and the 
one most deserving, apparently, to be called “picaresque.” The digres- 
sions, in eighteenth-century tradition, include life-histories told by six 
characters.* Yet, obscured as the main action often is, it nonetheless 
persists: Lavengro never forgets his search for a labor and a philosophy. 
Many times he takes counsel with himself: What is to be his work? 
What purpose has he in life? What is the meaning of life itself? So he 
asks, for instance, when he buys the tinker’s outfit, when he settles in 
the dingle, and while he is working at an inn. In this respect Chapter 
CXII is significantly transitional: in it he ponders his past life and all that 
has influenced him, and tries to analyze his present problems. As the 
major episodes of Part 111 are motivated by his search for a labor and a 
purpose, or are related to it, the part is given a basic, though loose, 
structural plan. 

The general procedure and structural development of Borrow’s novel 
are little different from those of many another fictional biography. But 
the form of his novel depends on more than the progressive concatenation 
of the hero’s activities. Borrow employs many usual and some unusual 
devices to tighten his structure; and, relative to the themes and purposes 
of his work, he interweaves complex meanings which not only round out 
the form but help explain the apparent digressions. 

Like all novelists Borrow seeks coherence in his story by relating 
characters and events to his hero and to each other. Sometimes, as in 
Roderick Random, this method involves little more than having char- 
acters turn up with amazing and convenient fortuity; sometimes, as in 
Great Expectations, causal relations are more intricately developed. Bor- 
row utilizes both techniques; and he takes special pains with the personal 
histories of Part 111. In earlier novels such yarns, though perhaps divert- 


8 The rich author (Chaps. Lx1v-Lxv1), Peter Williams (Chaps. Lxxv-Lxxvit), the postil- 
lion (Chaps. xcvii-c), the “‘china-teacup” man (Chaps. CXxxUI-CxxxIv), Jack Dale 
(Chaps. cxLI-cxti1), and Murtagh (Chaps. cxLv-cxLvi). (Part u has several short his- 
tories such as those of the apple-woman and the Armenian merchant.) Part 11 also con- 
tains a long colloquy between Lavengro and a Hungarian nobleman (Chaps. CXXXIX-CXL). 
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ing, had little if any connection with the major plots. In his novel, how- 
ever, Borrow forms an unusually vast network of associations not only 
between the histories and the action proper, but also among the histories 
themselves. For one instance, the man in black of Part rm has already been 
involved with the Armenian merchant and Francis Ardry in Part m and 
has been mentioned in the histories of the rich author and Peter Williams 
in Part m1 before he meets Lavengro; after that he figures in the postil- 
lion’s history (already hinted at by the man in black), nearly ruins a 
landlord friend of Lavengro’s, and finally turns up again in Murtagh’s 
tale at the end of the novel. The same kind of relations is to be found in 
the other histories as well as in many other episodes. The piquant thing 
about these relations is that Borrow rarely if ever points them out to the 
reader, which somehow makes them seem less conspicuous than a bare 
summary indicates. Moreover, Lavengro himself often has some impor- 
tant effect on the history-tellers’ affairs, and they on his. 

Such devices may seem naively factitious today in serious fiction, how- 
ever ingeniously employed. Yet when Edward Thomas says that Borrow 
uses “recognition and reappearances to satisfy a rather primitive taste 
in fiction,’”® he forgets that Borrow’s taste is no more primitive than 
that of most of his contemporaries. The noteworthy fact is that Borrow 
thus helps his story hang together and makes its events seem significantly 
interdependent—in short, he creates a self-contained, imaginative world 
of his own. 

But Borrow’s structural technique often rises to a higher artistic level 
than that suggested by such tying of plot threads, as may be exemplified 
by the central episode of Part m1. For Belle’s entrance he makes careful 
preparations. Lavengro, lonely and discouraged, first hears of her in a 
casual remark by Slingsby the tinker; and in the chapters preceding her 
arrival Borrow emphasizes his hero’s solitude and perplexity and skil- 
fully arouses suspense (e.g., in Chap. Lxxxv). By the time Belle has 
helped save Lavengro from the Flaming Tinman and has decided to stay 
with him, it is clear that she is the companion for his loneliness and per- 
haps a means of his finding a purpose in life. Chapter Lxxxrx, wherein 
their association begins developing, clearly indicates Borrow’s conscious- 
ness of structural techniques. Here almost every important element of 
the dingle episode is anticipated: Belle’s falling in love with Lavengro; 
his self-conscious, teasing behavior toward her; his proposal that they go 
to America and her premonition that she will go alone; his teaching her 
Armenian; and even the man in black, who enters as the chapter ends. 


® For example, the histories of Leonora in Joseph Andrews, of the man on the hill in 
Tom Jones, of Melopoyn in Roderick Random, and of Don Raphael in Gil Blas. 
10 George Borrow: The Man and His Books (New York, 1912), p. 229. 
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It hardly needs to be urged how significant a part of meaningful struc- 
ture—and ultimately of form—such preparation and the ultimate ful- 
filment are. Though the pace is leisurely and there is some padding, 
Borrow prepares his reader for important turns, often by a series of hints 
of subtly cumulative impact, so that what happens seems probable. In 
the dingle episode, as in many another, the pattern becomes clearer as 
the action proceeds and the outcome is properly both anticipated and 
surprising. Even in such interludes as Lavengro’s talks with the man in 
black and with the Gypsies, the romance is a continual undercurrent: 
always the implicit tension derives from Lavengro’s relations with Belle. 
The careful preparation and development, Lavengro’s gradual realiza- 
tion of Belle’s importance to him, his hopeful expectancy after his pro- 
posal, his agonizing wait for her answer, and his ‘deep melancholy” 
following her refusal—all substantiate Borrow’s careful attention to 
structural artistry. 

The point is not that Borrow’s methods here and elsewhere in the novel 
are particularly original. The point is that he is using the techniques of 
construction common to all novelists. Though there is some structural 
deterioration in the last division of Part 11, from the beginning of the 
novel to the end of the dingle episode most events outside the persona! 
histories are related to the progress of the narrative—with due allowance, 
of course, for the flexibility usual in long biographical stories. 


Borrow’s formal artistry may be best appreciated by studying the 
relations of the ideas and purposes of his novel to its structure. He did 
not intend his work to be simply a tale of unusual adventures—the 
general assumption—as he carefully explained in the Preface to Lavengro 
and the Appendix to The Romany Rye. As a novel of adventures Lavengro- 
Romany Rye does move on the story level. But, concurrently, as a novel 
of ideas it moves on two complex thematic levels. The first of these con- 
cerns ideas pertinent to the development of the hero; the second concerns 
Borrow’s didactic and satiric comment on society and religion. The 
themes of these two levels are intimately related to each other and to 
the action of the story. Those pertinent to the hero’s development, to 
be discussed first, I shall call motifs. The three most important are sug- 
gested in the sub-title of Lavengro, ‘‘The Scholar—The Gypsy—The 
Priest,” as Borrow playfully hints in the Preface. 

The Scholarly Motif (to follow this suggestion) is in part philological 
and literary, dealing with Lavengro’s talent for tongues and his interest 
in literature, and in part philosophical, dealing with a rationalistic ap- 
proach to being and morality. The Gypsy Motif derives from the ideas 
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and characteristics of Lavengro’s Romany pal, Jasper Petulengro: a 
shrewd materialism, fierce independence, love of outdoor activity, and a 
kind of skeptical hedonism. The Religious Motif (‘‘Priestly Motif’ 
would be too restrictive here) reflects the influence on Lavengro of 
Protestant Christianity. There are also many peripheral ideas as well as 
a number of independent minor themes—e.g., one concerning a fight 
between Lavengro’s father and Big Ben, a famous pugilist; and a death 
theme, which plays somberly in and out of the narrative. 

The three major motifs are introduced early in the novel and, sepa- 
rately and in conjunction, continue throughout, like the leitmotifs of a 
music-drama. For a significant illustration: early in Part 1, Lavengro, a 
sensitive youth, becomes aware of several strong influences on his think- 
ing. He is much impressed by the precepts and ritual of the Established 
Church (the Religious Motif). He falls in with the Gypsies and finds 
their ways and philosophy mysterious and appealing (the Gypsy Motif). 
He studies German with a scholar who has radical ideas about philosophy 
and religion (the Scholarly Motif, with overtones of the Religious). As 
Part 1 draws to a close, the pattern of the motifs becomes increasingly 
meaningful. In Chapter xxi a long dialogue epitomizes the influence of 
the scholar; and the Scholarly Motif uneasily merges and conflicts with 
the Religious, as the topics of conversation suggest: rationalistic moral 
philosophy, varied literary and philological matters, suicide, the evils 
of priestcraft, the Bible, the divinity of Jesus, and the disparity between 
conventional religious views and the radical ones of the scholar. The 
latter admits the failure of his own life and hence, implicitly, of his ideal 
rationalistic beliefs. 

Then, in Chapter xxv, Borrow draws the three motifs into sharp focus 

to symbolize Lavengro’s spiritual confusion. This chapter is doubtless 
the most famous in all Borrow, as it contains the ‘‘wind on the heath”’ 
dialogue. The context of the dialogue, however, is usually ignored. Yet 
the dialogue is to the entire chapter as the chapter is to the entire novel: 
an integral part of the thematic pattern. The opening of the chapter re- 
flects the skepticism Lavengro has got from the scholar: 
“What is truth?” I had involved myself imperceptibly in a dreary labyrinth of 
doubt. . . . I had ceased to believe in the truth of that in which I had hitherto 
trusted, and yet could find nothing in which I could put any fixed or deliberate 
belief... . In what did I not doubt? With respect to crime and virtue... I 
doubted that the one was blameable and the other praiseworthy. Are not all 
things subjected to the law of necessity? Assuredly; time and chance govern all 
things: yet how can this be? alas! 


What is the purpose of life—or the value of living at all? “All is a lie— 
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a deceitful phantom. ... ” And this part of the chapter closes with the 
dreary insouciance of Ecclesiastes. Such, implicitly, is the Scholarly an- 
swer to Lavengro’s doubts. 

One day Lavengro wanders on the heath and comes upon a Methodist 
open-air preaching. The subject of the sermon is faith: the only solution 
for the puzzling lot of mankind, says the preacher, is “faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” for it teaches us “to love life” and “‘to face death with 
resignation.” After the sermon the crowd sings ‘‘Jesus, I cast my soul on 
Thee.” Implicitly, then, the Religious answer to Lavengro’s perplexing 
questions is: Yes, with faith life is worth living, for after earthly death 
comes heavenly life. 

Following an apostrophe to the preacher, Lavengro walks “along the 
heath” till he meets Jasper, ‘his eyes fixed intently on the red ball of the 
setting sun” (a subtle token of what is to come). Jasper’s remark that 
his parents are dead leads easily to the subject of the sermon and hymn: 
‘What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro?”’ Beyond death lies 
nothing, says Jasper; but life is so sweet that only a fool would wish to 
die. This is the answer of the Gypsy, child of nature, untroubled by the 
doubts of rationalism or the spark of faith. 

This much-quoted passage not only symbolizes the influence on 
Lavengro of the third motif, but does so with remarkable effect by rhe- 
torically paralleling the hymn and the sermon—and, like them, in its 
own way opposing the morbid reflections of the first part of the chapter. 
Even casual comparison substantiates this: 

Jesus, I cast my soul on thee, “... When a man dies, he is cast 
Mighty and merciful to save; into the earth, and his wife and child 
Thou shalt to death go down with me, sorrow over him... ; and if he is quite 
And lay me gently in the grave. alone in the world, why, then, he is 
cast into the earth, and there is the end 
of the matter.” 
This body then shall rest in hope, “And do you think that is the end of 
This body which the worms destroy; man?” 
For thou shalt surely raise me up, “There’s an end of him, brother, 
To glorious life and endless joy. more’s the pity.” 
“Why do you say so?” 
“Life is sweet, brother.”’ 
“Do you think so?” 


“{Faith] is the only thing we want, “Think so! There’s night and day, 


brethren, in this world; if wehavethat, brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, 








we are indeed rich, as it will enable us 
to do our duty under all circumstances, 
and to bear our lot however hard it 
may be.... Each has something to 


and stars, brother, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise the wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother; who would 
wish to die?” 
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do, brethren. Do it, therefore, but al- 
ways in faith .... It will teach us to 
love life, brethren, when life is becom- 
ing bitter, and to prize the blessings 
around us; for as every man has his 
cares, brethren, so has each man his 
blessings. It will likewise teach us not 
to love life over much, seeing that we 
must one day part with it. It will teach 
us to face death with resignation, and 
will preserve us from sinking amidst 
the swelling of the river Jordan.” 


” 


“T would wish to die... 

“You talk like a gorgio—which is the 
same as talking like a fool....A 
Rommany Chal would wish to live for- 
ever!” 

“In sickness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, 
brother; if I could only feel that, I 
would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we'll 
now go to the tents and put on the 





gloves; and I'll try to make you feel 
what a sweet thing it is to be alive, 
brother!” 


Thus Borrow draws together elements of the three motifs to suggest 
Lavengro’s state of mind—and does so without directive commentary." 
Lavengro’s apostrophe to the preacher somewhat intrusively implies 
approval of the Religious view—but here the narrator speaks as of many 
years later. This digression is the only artistic flaw in the chapter. But 
there can be no doubt that the chapter was deliberately designed for its 
symbolic purposes. If we look ahead, moreover, we can see how the 
questions posed here continue to perplex the hero. In London he loses 
himself in sprees of fruitless speculations about the meaning of life 
(Chaps. xxx, XXXvI) and argues moral problems with the simple-minded 
old applewoman, who acts as a dramatic foil (Chaps. XxxI-LII, passim). 
The questions re-enter, with varying nuances, in the conversations with 
Peter Williams (Chaps. LxxviI-LxxIx) and with the man in black 
(Chaps. ciI-cIv), in a visit to church (Chap. cv), in another colloquy 
with Jasper (Chap. crx), and in a long summarizing soliloquy (Chap. 
cx). Occasionally, Borrow hints as to the eventual outcome, as when 
Lavengro says to his stalwart lady: 


“Belle! for a long time I doubted the truth of Scripture, owing to certain con- 
ceited discourses which I heard from certain conceited individuals, but now I 
begin to believe firmly; what wonderful texts there are in Scripture, Belle. .. . ’’” 


"R. A. J. Walling, the only critic, so far as I know, who has come close to interpreting 
the meaning of this chapter, says that it is a “‘microcosm” of Borrow—his philosophy, 
morals, and taste. The exordium is a “passionate statement of his efforts in search of the 
heart of things”; and the dialogue with Jasper, which “strikes the keynote of Borrow’s 
life,” is “tone of the most remarkable and poetical dialogues in the English tongue”— 
George Borrow: The Man and His Work (London, 1908), p. 4. But Walling’s approach is 
biographical, and, uninterested in the formal implications of the chapter, he carries his 
analysis no further. ® Chap. civ, p. 26. 
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The Religious Motif itself, however, is the least important of the 
three, though it continually weaves in and out of the story. Its tertiary 
réle was possibly part of a large plan for the work, for Borrow says that 
the end of The Romany Rye merely “terminates the first part of the 
history” and that in the sequel religion will doubtless rise in significance." 

The predominating Scholarly and Gypsy Motifs, if fully traced, would 
present a pervading, fugue-like development. The literary aspect of the 
Scholarly Motif permeates all: probably no other novel is so full of liter- 
ary allusions as this one—whether to Homer, Goethe, Defoe, Scott, or, 
above all, the Welsh bards and Scandinavian ballad-makers—allusions 
which are an intimate, often indispensable part of the story. The Gypsy 
Motif, strong in Part 1, yields in Part 11 to the Scholarly; but it is im- 
plicit in all of Part 11, notably in Lavengro’s itinerant life, his tinkering 
(a traditional Gypsy occupation), and his strong desire for independence. 
In predominates, of course, when the Gypsies themselves are present, 
and these chapters (Cv-cxx) are intrinsically interesting as well as sig- 
nificant in the development cf the narrative. In them, by a series of 
skillful contrasts, Borrow suggests the basic antipathies between English 
and Romany character, morality, and ways of life; and Lavengro finally 
realizes that the Romany way is not for him and that he has really been 
avoiding the responsibilities of his talents and heritage (Chap. cx11). 

It is impossible here to trace the ramifications of these two motifs; 
but it is possible to show how they cumulatively intertwine into a unify- 
ing thematic cable. The Gyspy Motif (represented by Lavengro’s curi- 
osity about the origin of the Romanies) and the Scholarly Motif (repre- 
sented by his attempt to solve that mystery through philology) form a 
quest which persists from the first of the novel to the very last lines. 
Suggestive of the importance of this quest is Borrow’s own estimate of 
his work as “‘a philological book, a poem if you choose to call it so.’ 

The philological aspect of the Scholarly Motif is introduced at the 

end of Chapter 1, where the “holy letter’ episode presages Lavengro’s 
interest in language. A little later his curiosity is aroused by the sound 
of Romany (Chap. v), and as time goes on he learns Scots (Chap. vi) 
and Irish (Chap. x). These events are carefully depicted as part of the 
design of his development: 
Ah, that Irish! [says Lavengro.] How frequently do circumstances, at first sight 
the most trivial . . . , exercise a mighty and permanent influence on our habits 
and pursuits. . . . On a wild road in Ireland I had heard Irish spoken for the first 
time; and I was seized with a desire to learn Irish, . . . which, in my case, became 
a stepping stone to other languages.'* 


'3 Appendix, Chap. 1, pp. 303, 309. 4 Appendix, Chap. rx, p. 355. 
5 Chap. x1, p. 67. Cf. the similar method by which George Eliot has Lydgate become 
interested in medicine (Middlemarch, 1, xv). 
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As he grows older, he learns Romany, Welsh, Danish, German, Ar- 
menian, and many other tongues; and this aspect of the Scholarly Motif, 
like the literary, soon pervades the novel. It is augured by Lavengro’s 
visit to an old Danish sepulchre (Chaps. 11, xxu1,); it causes misunder- 
standing been him and his father (Chaps. xIv, Xx, xxv); it draws him 
to the Gypsies (Chap. xvit); it leads him to the radical scholar (Chap. 
xx111); it lures him from the study of law to the translation of Welsh and 
Danish poetry (Chaps. x1x, xx) and thus helps draw him to London. 
In Parts 1 and 111 it strongly influences his relations with almost every 
other character—the Armenian merchant, the man in black, the china- 
teacup man, and Belle Berners (whom it helps alienate). 

Concurrently his curiosity about the Gypsies grows. When he first 
meets them he says: “‘Of their discourse . . . , I understood not a single 
word; and I wondered what it could be... .”’; and: ‘‘A strange set of 
people... ; I wonder who they can be.’’® Years afterward he learns 
their tongue from Jasper Petulengro: 


I soon found that I had become acquainted with a most singular people, whose 
habits and pursuits awakened in me the highest interest. Of all connected with 
them, however, their language was doubtless that which exercised the greatest 
influence over my imagination. ... But where did this speech come from, and 
who were they who spoke it? These were questions which I could not solve, and 
which Jasper himself . . . confessed his inability to answer.?” 


In London Lavengro sees similarities between cant terms and Romany 
words (Chap. xxxm) and suspects that certain cant, Romany, and 
Latin words are (and here the answer is foreshadowed) “‘perhaps derived 
from the same root; but what is that root? . .. How odd it would be if 
the language of Mr. Petulengro should eventually turn out to be the 
mother of all the languages in the world.’"* In a conversation with the 
Armenian, Lavengro says: 

“... all connected with him [Petulengro] is a mystery, especially his lan- 
guage; but I believe that this language is doomed to solve a great philological 
problem—Mr. Petulengro...” 

“You appear agitated,” said the Armenian; “ . . . it appears to me that the lan- 
guage of this Petulengro is your foible. . . .””!* 


Borrow chooses the Armenian’s words carefully. Later, in the dingle, 
Lavengro’s curiosity is further tantalized by the polyglot names of the 
Gypsies; and the answer is again foreshadowed when Jasper says that 
“the sister” of his wife’s necklace, an heirloom, had been seen “‘about 


“6 Chap. v, pp. 31, 37. 
‘7 Chap. xvu, p. 107. For his proficiency in Romany, Jasper dubs the hero Lavengro— 
“‘word-master.”” 18 Chap. XLv1, p. 267. 19 Chap. XLvu, p. 272. 
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the neck of an Indian queen.’”° At Horncastle the Hungarian nobleman 
mentions Gypsies: 


“|, . then there are gypsies in your country?” [Lavengro asks.] 

“Plenty,” said the Hungarian . . . , “and in Russia and Turkey too; and wher- 
ever they are found, they are alike in their ways and language. Oh, they are a 
strange race, and how little known!’! 


Then, in the final chapter, a recruiting sergeant happens to utter a fe\ 
native Indian words. Lavengro recognizes them as identical with Romany 
words. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said I, as I proceeded rapidly along a broad causeway, in 
the direction of the east, “if Mr. Petulengro .. . came originally from India. | 
think I’ll go there.” 


And the novel ends with these symbolic lines. Lavengro’s question about 
the origin of the Gypsies is implicitly answered. 

Far from being the “lame and impotent” conclusion that Thomas 
Seccombe thought, this is a deftly artistic end. Although its revelation 
falls a little lightly upon us today, very few people in the 1850’s knew 
anything of the Indian origin of the Gypsies—an origin finally estab- 
lished by philological studies. The conclusion offers the final clue to the 
quest which Lavengro has never forgot through all his tribulations and 
adventures; and it further suggests that he has found a use for his talents 
and learning, and, in a broader sense, a purpose for his life—the attempt 
to understand man through study of his languages, for, as he said, lan- 
guage is ‘a medium for becoming acquainted with the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the various sections into which the human race is divided.’ 
Finally, the conclusion signifies a coalition between the two most im- 
portant, and often conflicting, influences on his life. In London he pur- 
sued the Scholarly way, and failed; on the road and in the dingle he pur- 
sued the Gypsy way, and failed. Now he can pursue both together, in a 
fashion, and presumably succeed, for he seems to go forth with hope. 

Borrow’s conclusion is altogether appropriate to a novel of curiosity 
and seeking: it should not really ‘‘end”’; it should only pause, on the note 
of expectancy.” And the conclusion of this novel sounds the dominant 
chords of the story, unites action and meaning, and enriches the form. 


As much as the motifs—the first thematic level of Lavengro-Romany 


2 Chap. cvur, p. 46. 21 Chap. CXL, p. 241. 2 Chap. x11, p. 81. 

%3 Borrow knew what he was about, as his ironical remark in the Appendix indicates: 
‘,..nor does the last volume conclude in the most satisfactory and unobjectionable 
manner, by [Lavengro’s] marrying a dowager countess, as that wise man Addison did, or 
by his settling down as a great country gentleman, perfectly happy and contented, like 
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Rye—contribute to the novel’s unity of form, they leave something as 
yet unexplained; and here it is necessary to examine briefly the second 
thematic level on which the novel moves, the didactic level. Borrow in- 
tended his work to have valuable didactic purposes, as he tells the reader 
in his Preface and Appendix. 


Those who read this book with attention ... may derive much useful informa- 
tion with respect to matters of philology and literature. . . . But it contains mat- 
ters of much more importance. . . . Perhaps no work was ever offered to the pub- 
lic in which the kindness and providence of God have been set forth by more 
striking examples, or the machinations of priestcraft been more truly and lucidly 
exposed, or the dangers which result to a nation when it abandons itself to ef- 
feminacy, and a rage for what is novel and fashionable [i.e., genteel], than the 


present.™ 


Consideration of these didactic purposes will help account for many 
parts of the novel, especially the digressions of the personal histories, 
and will reveal further, though more complex, thematic unification. 

The theme dealing with “the kindness and providence of God” (Bor- 
row explains in the Appendix) is most impressively ‘‘manifested in the 
case of Lavengro himself, by the manner in which he is enabled to make 
his way in the world . . . without falling prey to either vice or poverty.” 
The hero’s life is hence intended to be a moral allegory. More obviously, 
the histories told by many characters are variations of the same theme. 
In most cases there is a sin, a divine purpose, or both. The rich author’s 
“besetting sin is selfishness,” for instance, the china-teacup man’s is 
“sloth and laziness,” and Peter Williams’ destiny is ‘‘to assume a higher 
calling than that of a Welsh farmer.” Lavengro is often the instrument 
of God: he helps cure the rich author of selfishness and finds balm for 
Peter Williams’ bruised spirit (God’s purpose has already been mani- 
fested in the case of the china-teacup man). It might be thought that 
Borrow’s claims of meaning are convenient interpretations after the fact, 
or even designedly specious; but they are quite adequately borne out by 
the text itself, and his letters and other biographical data support his 
claims as well as his sincerity. Hence though these parables, as well as 
many other episodes (see, e. g., Chap. LxIx), are in one sense digressions 
from the main action, in another they help fulfill some of Borrow’s pur- 
poses; and it is clear that he tries to minimize their digressive nature by 
working them into the fabric of the story, both in plot and meaning. 





the very moral Roderick Random, or the equally estimable Peregrine Pickle . . . ’’ (Chap. 
1, p. 308). 

™% Appendix, Chap. 1, p. 303. The quotations in the following summary also derive from 
this chapter. 
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As one of the legitimate functions of a biographical novel is to ac- 
quaint the hero with many aspects of life, Borrow’s story, as he says, 
“narrates ...the effect upon [Lavengro’s] character by his flinging 
himself into contact with people all widely differing from each other, 
but all extraordinary.”” Hence the way is open for social satire, of which 
there is much in the novel, and which indicates the usefulness of such 
characters as the radical scholar, Francis Ardry (the man of fashion), 
the Armenian merchant (the money-getter), the publisher (the literary 
tyrant), Jack Dale (the man of the underworld), the man in black (the 
unprincipled priest), the Hungarian (the cultured foreigner), and as 
pretty an assortment of landlords, coachmen, clerks, coney-catchers, 
jockeys, and folk of the road as one will find outside of Dickens. In this 
respect the novel does somewhat resemble the picaresque narrative, the 
object of which (in Edwin Muir’s words) is “to take a central figure 
through a succession of scenes, introduce a great number of characters, 
and thus build up a picture of society,” usually satirical. But Lavengro- 
Romany Rye is picaresque in hardly more than this respect, for, as we 
have seen, the structure is not merely episodic, as is characteristic of 
picaresque novels, and Lavengro comes closer to being a prig than a 
picaro.*5 

The social evils that Borrow particularly satirizes are priestcraft and 
gentility. The theme of priestcraft, a negative aspect of the Religious 
Motif, is treated in the episode involving the Reverend Mr. Platitude 
and in the stories of Jack Dale and Murtagh; but it centers in the man 
in black, a proselytizing, Mephistophelean Jesuit, whom Lavengro 
“exposes” in all his cynical worldliness (Chaps. xcii-xcrv, cit-crv). The 
theme of gentility is more pervasive and becomes increasingly prominent 
as the narrative proceeds, often coalescing with the theme of priestcraft. 
Obeisance to gentility is shown demoralizing not only people of the upper 
and middle classes, but tinkers, jockeys, and landlords as well. Even 
the Gypsy women are affected—“if ever gypsyism breaks up,”’ says 
Petulengro, ‘‘it will be owing to our chies having been bitten by that 
mad puppy they calls gentility.”® Lavengro, on the other hand, is shown 


% Two of the interpolated stories, however, the postillion’s and Jack Dale’s, are pica- 
resque in method and tone, though neither of the narrators is a true rogue. Murtagh’s 
tale is a little picaresque gem, though Murtagh is a rogue on the side of Borrow’s angels. 

% Chap. cx1, p. 77. The episode from The Turkish Jester prefixed to The Romany Rye 
epitomizes the spirit of gentility, and Borrow discourses at length on the subject in the 
Appendix, Chaps. 111-v. Curiously, very few in Borrow’s day recognized his seriously didac- 
tic intentions. One who did was John P. Hasfeldt, who wrote Borrow that ‘‘many men 
would have reflected long before venturing to give the lesson to fools... But your work 
will live as long as the Owlglass, for it has the same philosophical thought underlying it, 
namely—Truth”—William I. Knapp, Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow 
(London, 1899), 11, 171. 
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throughout the novel to have a proper scorn for rank, wealth, and con- 
vention, and is defended in the Appendix as a true and independent 
gentleman, free from any taint of servile gentility. 

The relations of these didactic and satiric purposes to the novel must 
be considered in an evaluation of its form, as they are so intimately a 
part of it. Up through the dingle episode in Part 111, the didactic elements, 
though evident, are not so intrusive as to impair the integrity of the 
form very seriously; after that, the preacher gets the better of the artist. 
The last division of Part m1, which should serve as dénouement, is much 
too discursive and cluttered up to do so effectively. Borrow has too 
many purposes here and tries to make one story bear too much—as if 
he threw into the last of the novel everything he had not managed to 
work into the earlier parts: amusing episodes, didactic parables, stray 
bits of satire, and odd pieces of literary lore. Yet, withal, the main action 
is not completely obscured, but persists doggedly with the help of the 
major themes. So the harmonious form of the novel deteriorates, though 
there are still sufficient unifying factors to prevent its total collapse. 


Earlier I said that certain of Borrow’s techniques have probably caused 
critics to overlook his formal artistry. At a time when novelists were 
continually informing readers how to feel about their characters and how 
to interpret events— as a few pages of Thackeray, Eliot, or Trollope will 
demonstrate—Borrow, using methods more characteristic of later fic- 
tion, employed relatively few exegetical signposts. Occasionally he makes 
Lavengro plainly state how his character is developing, or suggest the 
implications of a scene, or point up the moral lesson; but most of the 
time the reader must do the interpreting himself (as in Chapter xxv, 
analyzed above). And though Borrow’s implicit social and religious com- 
ment is usually clear, he inclines to indicate his hero’s inner experiences 
rather symbolically than literally (as in the exquisite pastoral scene of 
Chapter Lx). In short, Borrow did in his Appendix what his contempo- 
raries were doing in the texts of their novels. 

The autobiographical method of narration itself endows the novelist 
with certain freedoms, as it implies that some violations of strict form are 
normal, even desirable, for the sake of verisimilitude. As Percy Lubbock 
observes, the “charm” of autobiography 


is in the fidelity with which it follows the winding course of the writer’s thought, 
as he muses upon the past, and the writer is not expected to guide his thought in 
an orderly design, but to let it wander free. Formlessness becomes actually the 
mark of right form in literature of this class; and a novel presented as fictitious 
autobiography gets the same advantage.?” 


27 The Craft of Fiction (New York, 1921), pp, 131-132. 
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Reasoning thus might excuse some of the formal imperfections in Bor- 
row’s novel; but, as we have seen, it has far more “‘orderly design” than 
Mr. Lubbock would deem necessary in a “‘fictitious autobiography.” 

The evidence presented here indicates that Lavengro-Romany Rye, 
contrary to prevalent opinion, is not merely “picaresque,” or “‘episodic,” 
or a planless “collection of incidents and dialogues.” Rather, within its 
leisurely developed framework one can discern a structural design de- 
riving from a meaningfully wrought story, and, despite serious faltering 
toward the end, an overall unity of form. The inescapable inference is 
that the entire work, as well as the individual parts, was consciously 
planned and executed to achieve certain effects and significances; other- 
wise there could not be the complex interrelations of action and idea, the 
continual preparation for things to come, or the progressive movement 
in the pattern of the story.** Borrow was imperfect as planner and exe- 
cutioner. He wanted the final sure touch of restraint, he often failed to 
achieve economical fusion of content and form, and his didactic reach 
exceeded his artistic grasp. Nonetheless he was a literary artist of unusua! 
capacities who attained in his novel a richness of form inadequately 
appreciated. 


Emory UNIVERSITY 
Georgia 


%8 There is little external evidence of Borrow’s methods and purposes. But his letters 
reflect his earnestness in making the best book that he could; and his consciousness of form 
is witnessed by his complaint that though he had ‘“‘plenty of scenes and dialogues,” his 
“great difficulty” was “to blend them all into a symmetrical whole’—Knapp, op. cit., 
1, 12. And his friend Whitwell Elwin testified: “(He told me that his composition cost him 
a vast amount of labour, . . . and that he wrote his productions several times before he 
had condensed and polished them to his mind”—Clement K. Shorter, The Life of George 
Borrow (Everyman’s, 1920), p. 188. 
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TENNYSON’S HAIL, BRITON! AND TITHON IN 
THE HEATH MANUSCRIPT 


By Mary JoAN DONAHUE 


HE two following essays are separate studies joined by a common 

source. The unpublished Tennyson poems, Hail, Briton! and Tithon, 
are taken from the Heath MS. at the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, 
England. 

John Moore Heath was a college friend of Tennyson, a member, like 
him, of the Cambridge Apostles group. During the years of his closest 
friendship with Tennyson, 1883-35, Heath was an assistant tutor of 
Trinity College. The two men met there and corresponded often; at the 
same time they were both associated with other members of the old 
Cambridge group. Like most of these literati of the 1830’s, Heath kept a 
Commonplace Book in which he laboriously and faithfully copied out the 
work of his friends, Arthur Hallam, Richard Trench, William Donne, 
Frederick, Septimus, Edward, and Alfred Tennyson. The flyleaf of his 
MS book Heath inscribed with the date September 24, 1832, clearly the 
time at which he began to record the poetry. The Tennyson entries, how- 
ever, he certainly made later, most of them in 1833, probably all within 
the limit 1835. 

The Commonplace Book remained in the possession of the Heath 
family until 1932. On July 25, 1932, it was put up for sale at Sotheby’s 
and purchased for the Fitzwilliam Museum. The only published account 
of the MS., aside from the brief Sotheby Catalogue description, is that 
contained in an article by the poet’s grandson, Charles Tennyson, 
“Tennyson Papers: u. J. M. Heath’s ‘Commonplace Book’,” Cornhill 
Magazine, cit (1936), 426-449. 


1. Hail, Briton!: History and Content 


In February of 1831 Alfred Tennyson left Cambridge and returned 
home to his family at Somersby. He had been forced to return because 
his father was ill and his mother needed help.' Within a month his father 
died, but Tennyson did not go back to Cambridge. The support of 
of the family was now thrown largely upon the grandfather, George Tenny- 
son,” and it is quite possible that he did not choose to continue the university 
education of Alfred Tennyson as well as that of his two elder brothers, 
Frederick and Charles. So Tennyson stayed at home and there is no 
evidence that he particularly regretted this abrupt end of his formal edu- 


1 Hallam Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir (London, 1897), 1, 71. 
? Charles Tennyson makes this clear in his letter of March, 1831 (Memoir, 1, 73). 
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cation. He was not then or later primarily interested in being part of an 
active, avant garde intellectual group. He turned inward first to his own 
work, and the poems he carried back with him to Somersby or began to 
to write at home seem to have filled the intellectual, if not the social, 
gap which college and college friends had previously helped to fill. But 
the college had left some mark. At least one poem which Tennyson seems 
to have begun at Cambridge, and continued to work on at Somersby, 
showed the effect of Cambridge society and of public concerns upon 
him. 

This poem is the long unpublished political poem, Hail, Briton!, which 
appears in the Heath MS. The complete text of the poem is, of course, 
an important addition to the body of Tennyson’s poetry. It also clarifies 
a minor but complex situation in the Tennyson bibliography. And the 
form of the poem has bearing upon work to follow in the thirties and 
later: the relation of this to other poems at once establishes some new 
textual information about them and reveals a curious habit of com- 
position. But, most important, the poem adds to our knowledge of Tenny- 
son’s intellectual position at this early juncture. The extended political 
statement of the poem is a clear picture of his opinions as the young man. 

The following is the Heath MS. text of the poem; 


1 


Hail Briton! in whatever zone 
Binds the broad earth beneath the blue, 
In ancient seasons and in new, 

No bolder front than thine is shone: 


2 


Not for the wide sail-wandered tides 
That ever round thee come and go— 
The many ships of war that blow 

The battle from their oaken sides— 


3 


Not for a power that knows not check, 
To spread and float an ermined pall 
Of Empire, from the ruined wall 

Of royal Delhi to Quebec— 


4 


But thou mayst speak thy mind aloud, 
And in the streets or sitting still 


3 Heath MS., pp. 265-276. 
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Art free to blame or praise at will 
The throne, the senate, and the crowd. 


5 


Yet fear that passion may convulse 
Thy judgement: fear the neighbourhood 
Of that unstable Celtic blood 

That never keeps an equal pulse. 


6 


For Britain had an hour of rest, 
But now her steps are swift and rash: 
She, moving, at her girdle clash 

The golden keys of East and West. 


7 


A stiller time thy fathers saw 
When each man by his hearth could sit, 
And lightly round his wrists‘ were knit 
The cords of order and of law. 


8 


But in the land diseases grew 

From want of motion which is meet, 

And power that still should change and fleet 
Had festered in the hands of few. 


9 


And they that took it thence began 
To stir too quickly for the health 
Of such an aged commonwealth, 

And spread a fear from man to man 


10 


Lest this great people, chafed in mind, 
Should slight the things that went before: 
This people that hath finisht more 

Than any other for mankind— 


11 


And lest the strength of common sense 
That saved us many times should fail, 
And love of novel forms avail 

To quench the light of Reverence. 


4 Wrists: suggested reading (MS. illegible). 
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12 


For babbling voices vex the days 

We live in, teaching hate of laws, 

And, teaching, lose their own applause 
To win a shallow journal’s praise— 


13 


Men loud against all forms of power, 
Lips,® foreheads, iron lungs, 
And voluble with windy tongues 
To compass all things in an hour. 


14 


Still changing, whom no change can please, 
Despotic hearts reviling kings, 
They deal with names and know not things 
And handle types of emptiness. 


15 


Not such was Hampden when he broke 
Indignant from a silent life, 
A single voice before the strife 

That, as it were a people, spoke: 


16 


In whom the spirit of law prevailed 
To war with edicts, and increased 
By losing, but the mission ceased 

In Chalgrove, and the glory failed. 

17 


Not such who made old custom swerve 
Too roughly, when they shook the trust 
Of all prerogative to dust, 

But men of Saxon pith of nerve. 


18 


Who lit on times from which our own 
Look diverse, when the court grew vast 
And public rights were wholly cast? 

In shadow from the growing throne. 


19 
They gave their bodies to the death: 


5 own] self MS. deleted. 
6 Lips: suggested reading (MS. illegible). 
7 rights were wholly cast] privileges past A/S. deleted. 
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They lived for haughtier aims than this— 
To be the light Ephemeris 
That flutters in the popular breath. 


20 


Not such the venerable names 
That led the nation when it sprung, 
Pricked by the Papal spurs, and flung 
The burthen of the second James. 


21 


They worshipt Freedom for her sake: 
We faint unless the wanton ear 
Be tickled with the loud ‘hear, hear’ 
To which the slight-built hustings shake. 


22 


One pants for place: one seeks relief 
From life’s monotony: one runs 
For any goal: another shuns 

The pressure of a private grief. 


23 


Uncertain of ourselves we chase 
The clap of hands, we jar like boys: 
And in the hurry and the noise 
Great spirits grow akin to base. 


24 


An evil sound in ancient states 
When Genius clamours, far from Good, 
A pandar to the lust for blood, 

And talent without wisdom prates!— 


25 
A sound of words that change to blows! 
A sound of blows on armed breasts, 
And individual interests 
Becoming bands of armed foes! 
26 
A noise of hands that disarrange 
The social engine! fears that waste 
The strength of men lest overhaste 
Should fire the many wheels of change! 


27 


Ill fares a people passion-wrought, 
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A land of many days that cleaves 
In two great halves, when each one leaves 
The middle road of sober thought. 


28 


The prudent man must wear perforce 
The badge of party—must arise 
Alike the madman and the wise, 

And gird his loins® and leap his horse. 


29 


The land is filled with crying wrongs, 
The bonds are snapt that bound our hearts, 
Law speaks unheeded and the Arts 

Hush all their many-varied songs; 


30 


For who may frame his thought at ease 
Mid sights that civil contest yields? 
The blood of men in quiet fields 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. 


31 


What! shall reform be merged in rage? 
i That this old tale again be told? 
Are we not wiser being old? 
Or fretted with the ills of age? 


32 


We should be wiser: on our heads 
Such burthens of example weigh: 
We should be wiser day by day 
i Did wisdom spread as knowledge spreads. 


33° 


Who loves not knowledge? who shall rail | 
| Against her beauty? may she mix 
With men and prosper! who shall fix 
Her pillars? let her work prevail. 


34 


But they that know not oft are wise, 
And wisdom oft is latest-born 
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8 loins: suggested reading (MS. illegible). 
® Stanza in margin: later addition? 
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Of knowledge, and an evil scorn 
Has filled the lips of men with lies. 


35 


So that good maxims are forgot 
And man!® but darkly understand{[s] 
Who loves at heart! his father-land 
And buys the name of patriot. 


36 


Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the state 
Convoys the people’s wish, is great: 

His course is pure, his name is free. 


37 


He cares, if ancient usage fade, 
To shape, to settle, to repair 
With seasonable changes fair 

And innovation grade by grade. 


38 


Or if the sense of most require 

A precedent of larger scope, 

Not deals in threats, but works with hope 
And lights at length on his desire. 


39 


He reads this time and what is gone: 
And, like a father, loves his race, 
The people and the populace 

Whom knowledge yearns to mix in one. 


40 


He, seeing far an end sublime, 
Contends, despising party-rage, 
To hold the spirit of the Age 

Against the spirit of the Time— 


41 


Knowing those laws are just alone 
That contemplate a mighty plan: 
The frame, the mind, the soul of man 

Like one that cultivates his own. 


1© man] we MS. deleted. 4 at heart] in truth MS. deleted. 
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42 


O, civic Muse, for such a name, 
Deep-minded Muse, for ages long, 
Preserve a broad approach of song 

And singing avenues of fame. 


43 


He shall not moulder with the dead: 
The child whose little limbs are set 
Upon his mother’s lap ere yet 

God shuts the doors within his head—!” 


44 


The germ that liveth blind and dumb, 
A thread within the house of birth, 
Shall wait completion, learn his worth, 
And preach it in the years to come. 


45 


But he that or by deed or word, 
And in an ancient land and free 
Where none may plead necessity, 
Would make unsheathed the civil sword: 


46 


For that he strove to kindle storm 
From quiet, sought without respect 
To soil the work of intellect, 

And forge confusion from reform— 


47 


He will do well to hide his eyes, 
Lest we should count him lower than 
The Cossack, curst of God and man, 
To whom the Polish virgin cries: 


48 


She cries unheard. So just a war, 
So pure a hope is rendered vain 
Till God rise up and break in twain 
The iron sceptre of the czar— 


49 


Who rules a savage land, where meet 


12 Line set within brackets. 
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The coarse extremes of Power and Fear: 
A land where knowledge dreads to hear 
Her footsteps falling in the street. 


50 


Who bides his time and quiet lies 
Tho’, step by step, his power grows 
And gathers like the silent snows, 

And binds in fetters like the ice. 


The bibliographical history of these verses is complex. Portions of the 
poem have been published in two places. In his memoir of his father, 
Hallam Lord Tennyson printed, as an unpublished poem called The 
Statesman, stanzas 21, 23, 25-27, 36-38, 41, and 40."3 The first and third 
stanzas of this Memoir version, however, do not appear in the Heath MS. 
Then, in his edition of Tennyson’s early unpublished poems, Charles 
Tennyson printed stanzas 1-3 under the title Britain.“ The fourth and 
fifth stanzas of the Early Poems version do not appear in the Heath MS. 
The interplay of MSS of the poem which these different texts indicate 
can be reconstructed in theory. Charles Tennyson writes the following 
note on Britain: 


The first version of these lines occurs as the beginning of a long unpublished poem 
in a notebook which also contains some stanzas of ““The Two Voices.”’. . . The 
copy from which the [Britain] stanzas are printed is in the handwriting of Emily 
Lady Tennyson and evidently is of a much later date.'® 


The Britain stanzas, then, are the opening stanzas of a revised version 
of the poem. The first version mentioned, since it appears with the early 
poem The Two Voices, may be the same early version which appears in 
the Heath MS. Heath may even have made his copy from the early note- 
book mentioned. The Statesman stanzas may also have been based upon 
the revised version of the poem. But this cannot be certain. Hallam 
Lord Tennyson may have had several versions before him and made 
free editorial use of them. 

The first composition of the poem can be assigned with some certainty 
to the period 1831-33. First of all, there is evidence to indicate that 
Tennyson began the poem in 1831. Hallam Lord Tennyson printed The 
Statesman as unpublished work of the period 1831-33. And internal evi- 
dence supports this date. Stanzas 47-49 are concerned with Russo-Polish 


8 Memoir, 1, 110-111. 

“ Charles Tennyson, ed., Unpublished Early Poems by Alfred Tennyson (London, 1931), 
p. 73. 

‘8 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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relations and must refer to the Polish Insurrection of 1830-31. The same 
event produced two of the sonnets in the 1833 Poems—Poland and 
Written on Hearing of the Outbreak of the Polish Insurrection. 

But there are also clues to indicate that the poem was not put aside 
in 1831, but that further work with it continued at least into 1833. The 
loose dating of the poem in the Memoir suggests at least this length oj 
time. The appearance of the poem with the 1833 The Two Voices, in 
the notebook mentioned by Charles Tennyson, is another indication 
of 1833 work on the poem. Moreover, from the position of the poem 
in the Heath MS., it seems clear that Heath received it at the same 
time that he received several other poems of the late 1833-early 1834 
period—Tithon, Of old sat Freedom on the heights, and In Memoriam, 
Section 19.'* Internal evidence, too, points to continued work on the 
poem. The pervasive disturbance of the country in 1830-33, the disturb- 
ance which was climaxed by the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, is 
reflected throughout the poem. And in tone, attitude, theme, Hail, 
Briton! is like the other political poems probably written in 1833-34— 
You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease, Of old sat Freedom on the heights, and 
Love thou thy land, with love far-brought. Finally, the MS of the poem in 
Lady Tennyson’s handwriting indicates some reworking of the poem, or 
at least re-examination, at a much later time. This re-examination is 
of most importance, however, in studying the relation of this poem to sev- 
eral later poems. 


Its relation to later poems is a curious one. Tennyson’s handling of the 
techniques and forms of poetry was always meticulous and exact. His 
concern with the small unit, with the line or the stanza, seems to have 
weakened for him the distinctions between whole poems so that often 
unexpected inter-relationships were possible. In this respect Hail, Briton! 
seems as important in extension to other poems as in itself. It takes on 
extended interest, first of all, as a long and sustained practice of the J 
Memoriam meter made very shortly before Jn Memoriam itself was begun. 
And not only this metrical, but a verbal and metaphoric, connection exists 
between it and later poems. 

The thirty-third stanza of the poem is the following: 


Who loves not knowledge? who shall rail 
Against her beauty? may she mix 
With men and prosper! who shall fix 

Her pillars? let her work prevail. 


'6 Heath MS., pp. 262-264, 276-277, and 278. 
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This became the first stanza of In Memoriam, Section 114.'’ It is easy to 
see what prompted the direct appropriation: the basic theme of this sec- 
tion (as of Sections 106, 109, and 111) is the same, in its references to the 
relation of knowledge and wisdom, as that of the early poem. The second 
appropriation, however, is unpredictable. It is interesting, too, in that 
it reveals the evolution of a debated line in Jn Memoriam. In the Heath 
MS. the fourth line of the forty-third stanza is set off in brackets: 
He shall not moulder with the dead: 
The child whose little limbs are set 
Upon his mother’s lap ere yet 
God shuts the doors within his head. 


The MS. marking indicates that before Heath set aside the Common- 
place Book, he knew that Tennyson had decided on some other use of the 
fourth line, at least had raised some question about it. A second use was 
made, in a new context, in the opening stanza of Jn Memoriam, Section 
44: 
How fares it with the happy dead? 
For here the man is more and more; 
But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head.'8 


It is possible that both of these Jn Memoriam stanzas were written 
before 1842. But in the remaining instances, much more time must have 
elapsed between the initial composition and its second use. The thirty- 
sixth stanza of the unpublished poem is the following: 


Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the state 
Convoys the people’s wish, is great; 

His course is pure, his name is free. 


The same stanza, with only slight alteration of the fourth line, was made 
Tennyson’s contribution in March, 1884, to a benefit volume.'® 

But Tennyson’s economy was seldom so businesslike. He seems to 
have been thoroughly fond of the renovation of verse, and many lines 


‘7 The Works of Tennyson, ed. Hallam Lord Tennyson, Eversley Edition (London, 
1907-08), 111, 161. 

18 Eversley, 111, 82. In the In Memoriam MS leaf preserved at the Huntington Library 
the text of Section 44 confirms this borrowing. The fourth line of the stanza is here exactly 
that of the political poem. 

19 Shakespearean Showbook (London, 1884). The stanza is not included in the Eversley 
Edition. See The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Tennyson, ed. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge 
Edition (Boston and New York, 1898), p. 793. Hallam Lord Tennyson includes this stanza 
with its later revision in his text of The Statesman (Memoir, 1, 111). 
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were probably used twice not so much out of thrift as out of relish for 
remaking. This seems true of his use of the following stanza, the sixth, 
in the early poem: 





For Britain had an hour of rest, 
But now her steps are swift and rash: 
She, moving, at her girdle clash 

The golden keys of East and West. 


In 1889 this served as the opening stanza of the dedicatory poem, 7» th 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. The stanza was only slightly altered but 
the transposition was not mechanical. The first poem is political; the 
second, while it is addressed to a political personage and controlled }y 
a kind of public dignity, is still personal and occasional. The second use 
of the stanza therefore involved a test of skill in transition. Tennyson 
proved his in the second stanza of the later poem: 


Not swift or rash, when late she lent 
The sceptres of her West, her East, 
To one, that ruling has increased 

Her greatness and her self-content.”° 


The turn from general to particular is marked, but there is no sense o/ 
discontinuity. The turn itself has become a deliberate effect; the sense is 
of deliberate grace and suavity.”' 

In these later years, however, Tennyson’s new interests, especially in 
prosody, could conflict with his old in the appropriation of old material. 
This conflict produced at least one remarkable revision in meter. The 
forty-second stanza of the early poem is the following: 


O, civic Muse, for such a name, 
Deep-minded Muse, for ages long, 
Preseive a broad approach of song 

And singing avenues of fame. 


The 1852 Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington contains these lines: 


O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame 
And ever-echoing avenues of song.” 


20 Eversley, vu, 3. 

21 Tt is ironic, in view of this re-use, that Stephen Gwynn singles out these opening 
stanzas as an instance of Tennyson’s best Horatian manner—Tennyson: A Critical Study 
(London, 1899), p. 142. And Harold Nicolson, echoing Gwynn, speaks of their “‘perfectly 
graduated transition”—Tennyson: Aspects of his Life, Character and Poetry (London, 
1923), pp. 276-277. * Eversley, 11, 213. 
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The effect is quite different from that of the 7» Memoriam meter. The 
first seems stiff and mechanical in comparison with the second; a quite 
predictable movement is replaced by flexible variation. 

It is not difficult, then, to see one reason for Tennyson’s never publish- 
ing this early poem as a whole. He could not publish it and, at the same 
time, use it as a kind of reservoir of material. Probably with many other 
poems and fragments of poems it earned its survival in this less conspicu- 


ous way. 


The content of the poem verifies and expands rather than contradicts 
what has already been known of Tennyson’s political and social ideas 
during this early period of his career. And they were ideas which the 
most sober and most timid could not have disapproved. As a young man, 
at twenty-two or twenty-three, Tennyson had already taken up the con- 
servatism of his maturity. In this 1831-33 poem he expressed many of 
his lasting political convictions. For example, the poem proves his early 
assumption of the opinions published in the 1842 political poems. The 
praise of individual freedom in You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease, even the 
weighing of this freedom in the balance with national wealth, is antici- 
pated. So is the repetition of this praise with the qualifications of slow 
change, wisdom and moderaticn, which appears in Of old sat Freedom on 
the heights; so is the fear and condemnation of rashness, of selfish ends, 
of unenlightened and irreverent crowd action expressed in Love thou they 
land, with love far-brought. In fact, the relationship between these three 
poems and the unpublished poem verges often upon a verbal relation- 
ship; the closeness in diction and phrasing is a kind of external proof of 
their closeness in themes. 

But these poems are not the only ones anticipated by the early poem. 
In the 1842 Lord of Burleigh Tennyson seems convinced of irrevocable 
social caste; in the 1842 Lady Clara Vere de Vere he succours the under- 
privileged with a kind of feudal paternalism. Neither principle is in- 
consistent with the principles of the earlier poem. The value put upon 
British common sense, the contempt for what Tennyson considered the 
substitution of forms for truth, names for things—these judgments are 
the same, again almost the same in expression, in the early poem and in 
the 1852 poem Suggested by Reading an Article in a Newspaper.“ The 
same comparison of political wisdom and political knowledge in the 
early poem and in sections of Jn Memoriam has already been mentioned. 
The profound uneasiness which the Celtic temperament caused Tenny- 
son in later years, 


* Published in The Examiner, Feb. 14, 1852. 
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A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England; not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt, 


is apparent in the early poem. Even at this time there were only the ‘men 
of Saxon pith of nerve”’ to be trusted. And then, even as much later in 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, the supreme concession to the demo- 
cratic ideal was: “But they that know not oft are wise.” 

The base of political opinion, then, was built in the early poem, and 
this base was essentially a pale and diluted version of Burke. Pride in 
Britain’s growing imperial power is superseded only by pride in her stub- 
born principle of personal freedom. Tennyson applauds that freedom and 
regrets that in the recent past power “had festered in the hands of few,” 
but these concessions are incidental to his condemnation of the new 
handling of power by many. Clearly, he is provoked by the agitation pre- 
ceding the passage of the Reform Bill. He fears passion, disorder, the 
law’s disturbance. He dreads the country’s losing the “‘strength of com- 
mon sense,” ‘“‘the light of Reverence.”? He deplores “babbling voices,”’ 
the “shallow journal’s praise,” the “reviling of kings” by those he con- 
siders the new despots. His criterion is the Bloodless Revolution, the 
model of political change produced by the great Britons of the great 
past. Directing and controlling the entire poem are a reluctance to move 
quickly, a timidity before radical political change, a clinging to the old, 
and so now refined and aristocratic, methods of handling political crises, 
a distaste for what seems to Tennyson vulgar, noisy, and disorderly in 
the new and more popular politics. 

These ideas, expressed in a sententious, lofty, yet rather disjointed 
and exclamatory manner, prove his conviction but not his enlighten- 
ment. There is nothing, of course, explicitly false in his position; Tenny- 
son cannot be condemned for admiring wisdom, moderation, or even 
the political history of England. The difficulty arises only in the corre- 
lation of the poem with its time of composition. In 1830 England emerged 
from almost a half century of uninterrupted Tory domination.” Tenny- 
son, certainly, did not emerge with the country. One would never guess 
from his political statement, from his placing this pompous and ill-defined 
brake upon all variation from the past, how alive and pregnant with 
needed reform these ten years, 1830-40, were to be in early Victorian 
England. 

How then to explain or understand the nature of this poem? There 


* In Memoriam, Section 109 (Eversley, 111, 156). 
% See D. C. Somervell, English Thought in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1938), 
p. 73. 
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are at least clear reasons for its being what it is. The poem comes out of 
a period in which Tennyson had little political interest, information, or 
experience. At Cambridge the Apostles, intense about politics as about 
all things, seem to have roused his political consciousness. The great 
expression of their fervent undergraduate liberalism had been the Span- 
ish adventure in 1831, in which Tennyson took part.”* But for most of 
the Apostles, liberalism did not survive commencement.”” And Tenny- 
son who left Cambridge before them, seems, despite his son’s anxious 
assertions,”* to have lost ground quickly, left to himself. Politics were not, 
in this or any later period, one of his first concerns; the main direction 
of his poetic temperament was not social or political. Out of public con- 
science or the sense of his responsible position, he sometimes forced 
himself to take this direction, often without benefit to his poetry or to 
society. And when he did so at this time, he acted with less information 
and experience than in later years. He had moved from Cambridge back 
to Somersby. His opportunity to understand England’s political and 
economic state had been limited at college; it was almost non-existent at 
Somersby. Then, Tennyson was anxious to go abroad in the ’thirties.”® 
That avenue, too, of experience and enlargement of mind was blocked 
for him. Because of his poverty but also, one feels, because of the desul- 
tory, dispirited, and meager pattern which his whole life took in this 
period, his travel was limited to sporadic trips about England. And, 
finally, the friends whom he saw in the same sporadic fashion were not 
themselves close enough to the economic, social, and political move- 
ments and changes of the country to communicate them to Tennyson. 
It is difficult, of course, to suppose that even with greater interest and 
greater opportunity for understanding, Tennyson’s political stand would 
have been very different. But to a certain extent, his early poem reflects 
accurately the political mind of the university man and then the provincial 
gentleman of the early ’thirties. From that background the Shelleys 
emerge as violent exceptions; the Tennysons are much closer to the rule. 


% See Memoir, 1, 51-55. Even in this adventure, however, Tennyson’s interest seems to 
have been distracted from the political excitement. Home again, he wrote nothing about 
the revolutionaries; he wrote Mariana in the South. 

*7 James Spedding soon left Shelley and returned to tradition. See Frances M. Brook- 
field, The Cambridge ‘‘A postles” (New York, 1907), pp. 262-263. Milnes called the Reform 
Bill of 1832 “the curse and degradation of the nation’—T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, 
Letters and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton (London, 1890), 
1, 126. Arthur Hallam, despite his early death, found time to become a Tory. See, for 
example, his letter of December 15, 1832, to James Milnes Gaskell in An Eton Boy, ed. 
Charles Milnes Gaskell (London, 1939), p. 219. 

*% Memoir, 1, 185-186. 

°° Memoir, 1, 97, 168, 178-179; also Tennyson and his Friends, ed. Hallam Lord Tennyson 
(London, 1911), p. 408. 
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II. Tithon: A Study in Revision 


In the modern revaluation of Tennyson’s work, Tithonus is one of the 
poems which will most easily assert their value. Like The Two Voice; 
and some sections of /n Memoriam, Tithonus can defy the charge of the 
bland, the saccharine, or the stuffy under which poems like the /dyils 
suffer—the charge of interference with poetic success which Tennyson’s 
limited and yet insistent opinions bring down on poems like The Princes; 
and Maud. Tithonus establishes and then does not corrupt an intensity o/ 
emotional impact—again, the impact of grief and isolation which Auden 
considers central in Tennyson—and this can satisfy more than Victorian 
criteria. 

A thorough study of the poem’s composition, an analysis of its gradua| 
working into final form, is one way to prepare for this kind of revaluation. 
It is this analysis, with the aid of the unpublished early version of 
Tithonus, which I try to make here. I hope that the critical judgment of 
the poem may be given a kind of special assistance, a peculiar advantage 
and perspective, by making the two versions of the poem come to bear 
on this analysis. 

Tithonus was first published in the Cornhill Magazine in February, 
1860. It next appeared in the Enoch Arden volume of 1864. But these 
dates of first publication are only misleading in the study of the poem's 
first composition. The poem was written at least twenty-five years before 
it was published; it was intended as a kind of “pendent” to Ulysses and 
written in the Ulysses period (1833-34).*° Tennyson’s critics have prac- 
tically assumed, too, that the early poem underwent revision in late 
1859, that it was groomed for the Cornhill publication.™ But the interest- 
ing problem of what this grooming entailed has been left unsolved: the 
original poem has never been published. 

It is now available for study. Tithon, the early and probably origina! 
version of Tithonus, appears in the Heath MS. :* 


%® Early in 1860 Tennyson wrote the Duke of Argyll: ‘‘You will see a little poem of mine 
in the Cornhill Magazine. My friend Thackeray and his publishers had been so urgent with 
me to send them something, that I ferreted among my old books and found this ‘Tithonus,’ 
written upwards of a quarter of a century ago, and now queerly enough at the tail oi 
a flashy modern novel. [This seems now a rather inadequate description of Trollope’s 
Framley Parsonage.] It was originally a pendent to the ‘Ulysses’ in my former volumes, and 
I wanted Smith to insert a letter, not of mine, to the editor stating this, and how long ago 
it had been written, but he thought it would lower the value of the contribution in the 
public eye” (Memoir, 1, 459). This statement is confirmed by Tennyson’s letter of Decem- 
ber 28, 1859, to the editor of the Cornhill (Maggs Catalogue No. 737, 1944). See also 
Memoir, u, 9. 

** Hallam Tennyson speaks of his father’s ‘finishing his ‘Tithonus’ 
1859 (Memoir, 1, 443). 

® Heath MS., pp. 262-264. 
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Ay me! Ay me! the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their substance to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the earth and lies beneath, 
And after many summers dies the rose. 
Me only fatal immortality 
Consumes; I wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world, 
A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 
Ay me! Ay me! what everlasting pain, 
Being immortal with a mortal heart, 
To live confronted with eternal youth: 
To look on what is beautiful nor know 
Enjoyment save thro’ memory. Can thy love, 
Thy beauty make amends, tho’ even now, 
Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 
Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears? 
Release me: let me go: take back thy gift: 
Why should a man desire in any shape 
To vary from his kind, or beat the roads™ 
Of life, beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all? 
Or let me call thy ministers, the hours, 
To take me up, to wind me in their aims, 
To shoot the sunny interval of day, 
And lap me deep within the lonely west. 
A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 
And bosom throbbing with a fresher heart. 
Thy cheek begins to bloom a fuller red, 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 
Ere yet they blind the stars, and thy wild™ team, 
Spreading a rapid glow with loosened manes 
Fly, trembling twilight into flakes of fire. 
Tis ever thus: thou growest more beautiful, 
Thou partest: when a little warmth returns 
Thou partest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 
Ay me! Ay me! with what another heart, 
By thy divine embraces circumfused, 
Thy black curls burning into sunny rings, 
With thy change changed, I felt this wondrous glow 


* beat the roads: uncertain reading. 
“ wild MS. deleted (illegible). 
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That, gradually blooming, flushes all 
Thy pale fair limbs: what time my mortal frame 
Molten in thine immortal, I lay wooed, 
Lips, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy warm 
With kisses balmier than opening buds; 

50 Anon the lips that dealt them moved themselves 
In wild and airy whisperings more sweet 
Than that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Ah! keep me not forever in the East: 

How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon these glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those still fields that dream below. 

60 Release me! so restore me to the ground; 
Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave: 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty with the morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


Before comparing this and the published version, one should review 
the fundamental nature of the poem. Tithonus is one of the small group 
of poems in which Tennyson made use of his deep classical learning by 
taking up a myth and wielding it as a tool for the indirect and dramati: 
expression of his own modern and personal feelings and attitudes. Titho- 
nus, loving Eos (Aurora) and loved by her, begs her for an immortality to 
match her own. She grants it to him but the agreement involves a bitter 
condition of which Tithonus only gradually becomes aware. He will live 
forever, but not forever as a young man.® Keats makes an eternally sus- 
pended and unfulfilled youth preferable to human consummation and 
satiety. Tennyson makes death preferable to limitless decay in age. He 
enters Tithonus’ consciousness at the time of Tithonus’ full realization of 
the defect in his gift from Eos, at the time when his sense of age, physica! 
and emotional decay, of cold and isolation, is an insupportable weight. 

The ironic element of this situation, then, is primarily sexual. Titho- 
nus is faced with the beauty and youth and brightness of the goddess 
whom he loved as a young man; the outward circumstances of their life 
together are unaltered. But he is so altered that, while he still recognizes 
Eos’ beauty, her beauty now is almost an offense to him, a cruel reminder 
of his own ugliness in age. He recognizes her sympathy, too, but through 


% In the original myth Tithonus in the end becomes a grasshopper. Tennyson showed his 
interest in the myth as early as 1830: The Grasshopper was published in Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical and afterwards suppressed. 
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his sense of the distance between them and of her unavoidable part in 
his betrayal by the gods, he accuses her. 

The proof of his accusation lies partly in his rejection of Eos’ terms. 
She is the goddess of the dawn: her natural habiliments are light and 
silence and space. In the balance of leit motifs which governs the poem, 
she is steadily defined by crimson, rosy, silver, glimmering or glowing 
light. But then these qualities are as steadily rejected by Tithonus. He 
constantly shrinks from the light, constantly identifies himself in spirit 
with the dark, and constantly begs for this identification in body. The 
more brilliant he senses the substantial world of Eos to be, the more 
acutely he senses the drabness and insubstantiality of himself, the too 
old man, in it. He is oppressed by grand silence and space. The desire for 
human death, for the final, buried, enclosed rest of the human body is 
announced at the beginning of the poem, and by its end the terms of 
darkness and burial have rejected and displaced the terms of light and 
space. 

The basic conflicts of the poem are those between light and dark, 
warmth and cold, beauty and ugliness, youth and age. But the ultimate 
mood and attitude of the poem go beyond its dramatic situation, the 
problem of love between Tithonus and Eos. They transcend that situation 
in the end to express a more profound contrast, a revulsion from the terms 
of all life and health and a yearning for death. The poem formulates 
a kind of unutterable fatigue of the spirit, which in its empty and hopeless 
state longs for death as the only source of rest, dim and warm en- 
closure, companionship. The eventual subordination of the problem of 
love to this death-longing creates that sense of heavy, persistent, 
slow, and yet unconsummated movement toward one end which the 
poem conveys; ultimately, it is not the sense, despite the many terms of 
counterbalance in the poem, of active combat between two ends. 

The manipulation of form to produce this content, especially to pro- 
duce this sense of the persistent and slow which permeates the poem, was 
a major problem in its composition. One of the main sources of this effect 
is a rhetorical one, a kind of balanced repetition. In reworking the poem 
Tennyson seems to have depended upon this more and more heavily. 
For that reason it is a salient feature in the comparison of the two 
versions of the poem. 

The very first instance of this kind of repetition was worked out only 
in the revision of the poem. The opening line of the first version was “Ay 
me! Ay me! the woods decay and fall.’** The repeated exclamation then 
formed the first words of three of the verse paragraphs. But in returning 


% This was still the opening line of the 1860 Cornhill Magazine text. 
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to the poem, Tennyson saw opportunities for more subtle and stronger 
threads of repetition than this one. The first line, its pace slowed and its 
weight increased by the change, became in 1864, “The woods decay, the 
woods decay and fall.’”’ The next instances of this play with repe- 
tition and balance were also improved or first introduced during Tennv- 
son’s revision of the poem. In the new opening of the second verse para- 
graph, 
Alas! for this grey shadow, once a man-— 
So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, 


the sense of this new order is immediate: this grey shadow/once a mast, his 
beauty/thy choice, thy choice/ thy chosen. The weight of another addition 
to this section of the poem is achieved by the same kind of parallelism 
and balance: 

And beat me down / and marr’d / and wasted me, 

And though they could not -d me, / left me maimed. 


First the series, then the antithesis. The next was partially worked out 
in the first version, then perfected i : the second. 

Being immortal with a mortal heart, 

To live confronted with eternal youth 


became 


ae ae 


To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth. | 


The parallelism and consequent sense of slow, weighted movement are 
now fully exploited; the passage moves from the comparatively irregular 
to the completely polished immortal youth/immortal age/immortal youth. 

But the purpose was not always expansion. In the original version an- 
other antithetical statement stood here: 





To look on what is beautiful nor know 
Enjoyment save thro’ memory. ' 


This became in the published poem the more elliptical ‘And all I was 
in ashes.” The second is perhaps less straightforward, but it is also 
sharper and quicker. It avoids the artless repetition of beautiful, beauty; 
instead it counterpoints ashes and love, beauty. In the same way, the 
parallelism was not always expanded in revision. Precise regularity 
seems the clear and single motive in the next rearrangement of phrases: 


To vary from his kind or beat the roads 
Of life, beyond the goal of ordinance. i 
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To vary from the kindly race of men 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance. 


The two neat and clear balances, ‘‘Where al/ should pause as is most meet 
for all” and “From thy pure brows and from thy shoulders pure,” are carried 
from the early into the published version. The second parallelism is 
then continued in the enumeration of other parts of Eos’ body—bosom/ 
heart/ thy cheek/thy sweet eyes—and in the transition to “the wild team” 
(in the first version even ‘‘thy wild team”). The change in this section of 
“fresher heart” to “heart renew’d” has probably as one of its motives the 
repetition of the inverted word order of the phrase before, ‘shoulders 
pure.’’? Finally, at the close of this section, the parallel series of shake the 
darkness/beat the twilight first appeared in the revised version. 

The changes made at the beginning of the next major verse paragraph 
involve, among others, the same motive of balanced repetition. This mo- 
tive is clear simply in the first two lines of the paragraph 

Ay me! Ay me! with wiat another heart, 
By thy divine embrz s circumfused, 


which became me 
Ay me! Ay me! with what another heart 


In days far-off, and with what other eyes. 


Part of the purpose was, of course, the laudable desire to be rid of the 
“divine embraces circumfused,”’ but that was not all: deliberate pattern 
must replace it. That pattern is reinforced by the very next line, also 
added in revision: “I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d.”’ The original 
“With thy change changed” became “‘Chang’d with thy mystic change” 
—the repetition was usually kept at approximately this distance. Then, 
with the next reworking, 
I felt this wondrous glow 
That, gradually blooming, flushes all 
Thy pale, fair limbs 


became 
and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals. 


The uncertainty in the variation of glow, blooming, flushes is replaced by 
the now characteristic repetition of ‘“‘glow”’ followed by the single varia- 
tion ‘‘crimson’d” (after ‘“‘blood,’”’ more precise than either of the original 


7 Elaborate inversion is, of course, one of the most repeated rhetorical devices of ele- 
vated expression in the poem. 
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variations). In the next line, then, it was not simply Victorian reticence 
that removed the “pale, fair limbs.” That may have contributed to the 
choice of the blamelessly generalized “‘presence,”’ but the same steady 
motive of parallelism is apparent here too. The last repetition in this 
section, 

With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 

Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d, 


is an especially interesting reworking to produce the basic verbal pattern 
since it involved the excision of a very awkward line in the original: 


With kisses balmier than opening buds; 
Anon the lips that dealt them moved themselves. 


In the last verse paragraph of the poem the first instance of repetition 
is a slight one, but again one that gained in the process of revision. 


Ah! keep me not forever in the East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 


became 
Yet hold me not forever in thine East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 


The verbal pattern is established at the same time that the address in 
the first line is made closer, more personal. The next and one of the best 
instances of the characteristic patterns involved no revision, it was hit 
upon at the start: 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, / cold 

Are all thy lights, / and cold my wrinkled feet 

Upon thy*®* glimmering thresholds. 


It is clear too, of course, that close parallel exists here among the at- 
tributes of Eos—her “rosy shadows,” her “lights,” her “glimmering 
thresholds.” The next use of repetition with slight variation, which 
involves one of the main ironic points of the poem, was added to the poem 
only after revision: 


Of happy men that have the power to die, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 


The repetition and balance of “Thou seest all things,/thou wilt see my 
grave” remained without change. But the perfect balance of the next 
two lines, which reflects the essential balance and yet conflict of activi- 
ties stated in the lines, was not fully attained in the first version of the 
poem. 


38 The substitution here of “thy” for “these” was another reinforcement of parallelism. 
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Thou wilt renew thy beauty with the morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts 


became 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 


Although this rhetorical form was obviously of great importance to 
the structure of the ‘poem, it was not the only one which underwent re- 
organization. In Tithonus a slow, paced, regular, and almost wholly un- 
interrupted current of words is essential to the communication of mood 
and attitude. The repetitions like the woods decay, the woods decay, the 
variations of single-word forms like choice and chosen, the parallel series, 
the antithesis—all these, as we have seen, become a rhetorical weight 
which slows, paces, regularizes expression. They make up a kind of de- 
liberate inertia to impede the natural speed of comprehension and, there- 
fore, the reader’s movement through the poem. But this slowing is not in- 
terruption. Exclamation or the end-stop line, on the other hand, produces 
slowness only at the expense of interruption, just as the regularity of 
the end-stop line is not the subtle and variable regularity of antithesis 
but, in any extensive use, excess of regularity, and monotony. This 
danger of choppiness or monotony Tennyson seems to have felt in re- 
viewing the poem, and he therefore worked against exclamation and 
against the end-stop line in revising it. His purpose was clearly to insure 
a kind of smooth, quiet, and yet wiry continuity that would accompany 
the slowness of movement achieved by other methods. 

In the first line the removal of the exclamation satisfied multiple ends. 
In its place, as we have already seen, it gave room for the first repetitive 
pattern in the poem. At the same time it removed an exclamation, not 
very felicitous at any point (and in all but one instance removed from its 
focal introductory position), from a context in which it was least ap- 
propriate. The ironic ambiguity of the opening is that one discovers only 
in coming to the fifth line that the decay and fall and death elaborated in 
the first four lines constitute the good and the desirable. To begin the 
poem with the original ““Ay me! Ay me!” seems to push this ambiguity to 
excess; for a moment the poet himself seems taken in to mourn what is 
conventionally mourned but here, to make ironic surprise, must be 
celebrated. 

At the beginning of the second verse-paragraph exclamation was again 
reduced and the original choice, “Ay me! Ay me!,”’ again rejected. In 
the new line, ‘Alas! for this grey shadow, once a man,” there is still 
exclamation, but this second choice involves a briefer pause than the 
first. Similarly, in the last verse paragraph exclamation was twice erased: 
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Ah! keep me not forever in the East 
Yet hold me not forever in thine East 


Release me! so restore me to the ground 
Release me and restore me to the ground. 


The instances of Tennyson’s reworking of end-stop lines for this same 
purpose of continuity, can be easily summarized. 


Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears? 
Release me: let me go: take back thy gift 


became 


Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me? Let me go: take gack thy gift. 


The removal of the end-stop coincided with the relief of potential 
monotony in the parallel series of verbs. 


Tis ever thus: thou growest more beautiful, 
Thou partest: when a little warmth returns 
Thou partest, and thy tears are on my cheek 


became 


Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 


The revision is a complex one but at least some of its motives are clear. 
Though “Lo!” introduces the stop of an exclamation, and is evidently 
little more than a metrical necessity created by the loss of “‘more,” at the 
same time the stop after “thus” was erased by its use. Next, the end-stop 
was erased by the continuing phrase “In silence” at the beginning of the 
second line. Here continuity was preferred to the original and charac- 
teristic repetition of ‘Thou partest.’”’ Between the second and third 
lines of both versions the length of pause—in fact, the construction—is 
the same. The motive of change here is primarily one of meaning to 
which we will return later. 

The revision of the opening lines of the third verse-paragraph, which is 
important from several points of view, was also affected by this problem. 


Ay me! Ay me! with what another heart, 
By thy divine embraces circumfused, 
Thy black curls burning into sunny rings 


became 


Ay me! Ay me! with what another heart 
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In days far-off, and with what other eyes 

I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d— 
The lucid outline forming round thee; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings. 


In the revision and expansion of the passage the two end-stops were 
lost. And in their place at the end of the first, second, and fourth lines of 
the final version there are strong carry-overs. 

The change of 


With kisses balmier than opening buds; 
Anon the lips that dealt them moved themselves 


to 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 


is important not only for the changes already mentioned in the lines but 
also for the very clear motive again of substituting carry-over for end-stop. 
And the original “‘the steam / Floats up from those still fields that dream 
below” became 
the steam 

Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 

Of happy men that have the power to die 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 


The revision here, too, is a complex one, but still one can see the charac- 
teristic picking up of the end of the line, its change, its pull over into the 
next line. 

But the changes in meaning, through the alteration of single words or 
the addition of several lines, are more tangible than the changes in rhetor- 
ical form. These two will, of course, constantly intersect. A slight change 
in word order may effect an almost imperceptible change in meaning. A 
change intended to increase range of connotation may also strengthen an 
alliterative pattern. This kind of intersection will always make the moti- 
vation of revisions complex. But still, in those revisions which remain 
the problem of comparative richness, complexity, and subtlety of mean- 
ing, on both denotative and connotative levels, seems clearly to out- 
weigh the problem of sound or rhythm. 

The opening lines of the poem reveal this kind of minute revision at its 
best. In the second line, ‘“‘burthen” replaces ‘‘substance”: the whole 
impression in these opening lines of heavy decay, fatigue, and sadness 
being slowly released, laid down in death, is enhanced by the new meta- 
phor of burden. The change in the next line is a lesser one. The first rao- 
tive here is not meaning, but sound. It seems clear that “field” is sub- 
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stituted for ‘“‘earth” partly to avoid too obvious anticipation of the 
closing line, “I earth in earth forget these empty courts,’ but also to 
create the pattern of assonance between “field” and “beneath.” But 
the change in the next line, involving the composition of one of Tenny- 
son’s most famous lines, is perhaps the most interesting of this section. 
“And after many summers dies the rose’? became “‘And after many a 
summer dies the swan.’”’ The awkwardness of the sibilants in the first 
line*’—in the summers, dies, rose series—is removed by a moderation o/ 
the sound. By a slight metrical variation the plural s is lost, then “‘rose”’ 
becomes “swan’’; “swan” repeats the sound effect of “summer” rather 
than that of the very close “dies.” But certainly it is difficult here to de- 
marcate between motives of sound and meaning. At the same time that 
“swan” helps to alter the alliterative pattern of the line, it is also richer 
than ‘‘rose”’ in the connotative meanings appropriate to a statement of 
death. In the same way, the next change in diction, the substitution oi 
“cruel” for “fatal” in the fifth line, could be entered in two ledgers. It 
creates the alliterative pattern cruel/consumes, which gives psychological 
reinforcement to this important first statement of the contrast between 
all mortality and Tithonus. But the revision does something more. After 
the ambiguity of the opening lines, the effect which follows in the fifth 
line depends upon shock, upon the sudden revelation of an unexpected 
attitude toward the death described and toward the escape from death 
which Tithonus suffers. This surprise is his distaste for what is usually 
made desirable and unattainable, immortality. The effect of this surprise, 
this distaste, is heightened by the substitution of “cruel” for ‘“fatal.”’ 

The next change in meaning is a major addition at the beginning of 
the second verse paragraph: 


Alas! for this grey shadow, once a man— 
So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a God! 
I ask’d thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills, 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 
And though they could not end me, left me maimed. 


Parts of this addition have already been discussed. But the total pur- 


8 At the same time the change establishes the liquid ¢ills/field and erases the rather 
stubborn earth/beneath. ‘‘Field”’ first appeared in the 1864 Enoch Arden volume. 
# Tennyson’s hatred of sibilants is mentioned in the /emoir, 11, 286, 289. 
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pose of the addition is one that accounts for other additions as well. 
In re-reading his poem Tennyson evidently became afraid that its dra- 
matic situation was not clear, that the action which had preceded the 
time of the poem and the consequent problem involved in the poem needed 
more direct exposition. These lines were part of his fulfillment of the 
supposed need. The addition of the following lines, which form a separate 
verse paragraph in the final poem, was another part:*! 


Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt 

In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true? 
‘The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.’ 


The lines are carefully made to match their setting in tone and in dic- 
tion. For example, the transition is meticulously made between ‘“‘thy 
tears are on my cheek” and “‘Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears.” 
Another thread of connection is established between the opening of the 
third verse paragraph with its “dark world” and the phrase “‘on that 
dark earth” in the second of these additions. The characteristic repetitive 
pattern is created by the use of the phrase “‘in days far-off” in the second 
addition and then in the revised opening of the verse paragraph which 
immediately follows it. But while the skill with which the additions are 
made is obvious, the need for their having been made at all is not. 
Tennyson seems to have overestimated the difficulty of the poem, to 
have indulged his readers too much. No real or culpable obscurity exists in 
the original version; the additions of fairly obvious exposition, of direct 
statement in the final version, are a dilution of effect. These revisions in 
the poem, perhaps only these, hit upon a fundamental distinction between 
attitudes of the Victorian and the modern poet. 

Another difficult problem is the excision in the final poem of these 
lines at the close of the second verse paragraph: 

Or let me call thy ministers, the hours, 
To take me up, to wind me in their arms, 
To shoot the sunny interval of day, 

And lap me deep within the lonely west. 


There were evidently various reasons for the excision. First of all, it was 
made necessary by the previous addition: 

But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 

And though they could not end me, left me maimed. 


“ The addition in line 44 of “then before thine answer given” was evidently prompted 
by the same purpose. 
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Tennyson had to avoid a kind of double and contradictory use of the 
Hours: they could not be agents of resentment and revenge at the same 
time that they were potential saviours, gently taking up Tithonus and 
delivering him from the pain of day. 

The original version involves a passivity, a lassitude, a longing for 
gentle, effortless release® from the pain of Tithonus’ circumstances, that 
is appropriate. A congruent part of the basic conflict of light and dark is 
involved in the two last lines of the excised passage. “‘Shoot”’ here, in its 
suggestion of unlaboring and meteoric passage out of what is unhappy 
into what is quiet and obliterating, is effective. Nevertheless, further 
reasons for the sacrifice of this passage are clear. It is more subtle and 
more integral to make the Hours, the primary symbol of mortality and 
the measure of man, indignant at Tithonus’ escape out of mortality. 
Another of the implied elements of conflict between Eos and Tithonus 
is so established—since, while the Hours hate and abuse him, they love 
and serve her. Moreover, this aggressive and vital behavior toward him is 
more congruent than gentle kindness with their later work in the poem: 


And shake the darkness from their loosened manes 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 


Finally, there was reason to sacrifice the lines to the structure of the 
poem at this point. Immediately before, Tithonus had begged release 
through Eos’ taking back the gift of immortality, and he had openly 
stated his allegiance, too late, to the race of man and to man’s fate. Then 
the opening of the next verse paragraph is concerned with ‘‘that dark 
world” where man lives and where Tithonus was born. In the final poem 
the transition is therefore improved by the excision of the lines. And 
beneath the surface of transition, some further strength is probably gained 
by the excision. A vital point of the poem is Tithonus’ tragic separation 
from men, his isolation, his longing for his thoughtlessly relinquished 
companionship with men. Something of a diversion from that important 
point, almost a frivolity, is implied in the outline of this effortless alter- 
native to the return to men. 

The next changes in diction, 

And bosom throbbing with a fresher heart 
And bosom beating with a heart renew’d, 


increased the strength of the line. “Beating” in itself is probably a no 
more vital word than “throbbing,” but the alliterative pattern which it 
forms with “‘bosom”’ is again a subconscious reinforcement of that vi- 
tality. ‘‘Renew’d” more than “fresher’’ implies the rebirth of youth and 


© The shroud is suggested by the verb “wind,” burial by “lap me deep.” 
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strength, the rebirth which is unattainable for Tithonus, effortless for 
Eos, and so another source of schism between them.* 

In the next line “bloom a fuller red’? becomes ‘“‘redden through the 
gloom.” The basic contrast between light and dark is reinforced in this 
second version not only by the sharp introduction of light’s opposite with 
the word “gloom” but also by the establishment of the colorless/red 
change, which even in isolation is stronger than the red/fuller red change. 

The next revision in meaning involved the insertion of a new line and 
the alteration of the two which followed it. 

Thy wild team 
Spreading a rapid glow with loosened manes 
Fly, trembling twilight into flakes of fire 


became 
the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise 
And shake the darkness from their loosened manes 
And beat the twilight into fiakes of fire. 


The revision is perhaps the most striking in the poem. The new line 
makes clear that the team acts for Eos, to increase the irony of the fact 
that their action is inimical to Tithonus. They act for Eos out of love for 
her and their love is summed up in the phrase “‘yearning for thy yoke.” 
Like ‘‘cruel immortality/Consumes,” the choice of words here is delib- 
erately alliterative. But a special effect of meaning again underlies the 
special effect of sound. And again that effect of meaning is one of paradox, 
of the surprise involved in the juxtaposition of the usually incongruous. 
The strength of their love for Eos is such that the team ‘“‘yearn” for what 
is usually abhorred, ‘‘the yoke.’’ The contrast of the two words is ex- 
cellent. And the revision of the next two lines of the passage is almost 
equally good. The substitution of ‘‘shake’” and ‘‘beat’”’ for the weak 
participial forms ‘‘spreading’” and ‘“‘trembling” is a skillful reworking 
of awkward syntax and a new source of word strength. Aside from syn- 
tactical form, the phrase ‘“‘shake the darkness from”’ is twice as vigorous 
and graphic as the flat, temperate, and prosaic ‘“‘spreading a rapid glow,” 
just as ‘“‘beat”’ is intrinsically a stronger verb than “‘trembling.”’ 

Many of the revisions in the next verse paragraph have already been 
considered in other contexts. It is important to notice, however, that 
some other elements of diction involved in the basic light/dark contrast 
of the poem appeared only in the process of revision. This is true of the 


*. It should also be noticed that with this change, ‘‘renew” in line 74 establishes another 
light thread of repetition. 
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phrase “the lucid outline.” The contrast existed in the original line, 
“Thy black curls burning into sunny rings,” but it was perfected in the 
final line,““The dim curls kindle into sunny rings.” It seems clear that 
“black” here was changed to “dim” because the main running contrast 
of the light is with dimness rather than with blackness.“ The choice oi 
“kindle” in place of “burning” was affected, of course, by the change in 
syntax which allowed the exchange of active form for participle. But at 
the same time “kindle” is a less predictable word than ‘“‘burning”’ and a 
word which more precisely and accurately states the fact of beginning 
flame. 
What time my mortal frame 
Molten in thine immortal, I lay wooed 


was sharply reduced to “While I lay.” The motive may have been timid- 
ity; it could as well have been the fear of excessive use of the mortal- 
immortal interplay. In the next line, in the series Mouth, forehead, eye- 
lids, the original “lips” was replaced by “‘mouth” for a similar reason. 
In studying the poem Tennyson seems to have disliked the juxtaposition 
of the first with the second “lips” in the new line, “Of April, and could 
hear the lips that kiss’d.” The appearance of the phrase ‘‘Of April” we 
have already considered as the means of removing an end-stop line. But 
the choice of the word “April” to fulfill this metrical purpose, is equal!y 
important. In Tithonus’ circumstances it is especially ironic that Eos’ 
love should merit this metaphor. In the past her ‘‘April” quality could 
only please him; it still half pleases him in memory. But in a tortuous 
and ultimately bitter way—his pleasure jarred now by his being no 
longer young to match this primary quality of Eos’ love, its freshness, 
newness, youth. Those connotations involved simply in “opening buds”’ 
are then enhanced by “April.” 

At this same point the awkward “dealt them moved themselves” was 
replaced by the comparative ease and grace of the clause “and could 
hear the lips that kiss’d.”” This change meant a change in the syntax of 
the lines that follow, but the replacement of “In wild and airy whisper- 
ings more sweet” by “Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet” 
involved more than adjustment of syntax and more than the reinforce- 
ment of alliterative pattern. The excision of airy was an economy which 
sacrificed little or nothing. “‘I knew not what” supports the inexplicable, 
the mysterious quality of this love between man and goddess which 
Tennyson tried to communicate in the original “wild” and in the origina! 
comparison with the magical song of Apollo. The new ‘wild and sweet,”’ 


“In similar emphasis upon this quality, in line 69 of the final version Tennyson sub- 
stituted ‘‘dim” for “still.” 
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used now in the noun position with a deliberate ambiguity and breadth 
of suggestion which neither separate adjective had in the original line 
where it clearly qualified ‘“‘whisperings,” helps too to increase the in- 
tangible suggestion of the whole passage. 


After the analysis of the poem’s detailed growth and change, it is use- 
ful to see the original Tithon in another and broader perspective, to re- 
turn to the fact that this poem was intended as a ‘“‘pendent”’ to Ulysses 
and was probably, like Ulysses, related to Tennyson’s grief over Arthur 
Hallam’s death. In this light Tithon assumes curious psychological 
meaning. In the poetic and indirect expression of his trouble Tennyson 
chose in both poems to put on the dramatic mask of the old man. Even 
in the buoyant and strong Ulysses, old age was the objective mark of 
the effect of Hallam’s death upon his own young emotions. In both 
poems Tennyson took up the symbol of spiritual and emotional injury 
which recurs in Romantic expression from Shelley to Keats. 

Old age, however, can have different objects and different feelings in 
approaching its objects. Ulysses defies the decay and laxness of age. He 
is determined to remain lithe and firm and vigorous, and to expend his 
vigor in adventure and discovery, even though these will consume his 
last brief period of life. Tennyson himself made clear the personal sig- 
nificance of this dramatic attitude: “‘ ‘Ulysses’... was written soon 
after Arthur Hallam’s death, and gave my feeling about the need of 
going forward, and braving the struggle of life perhaps more simply than 
anything in ‘In Memoriam.’ ’”“* This is trustworthy—at the moment of 
Ulysses’ composition Tennyson undoubtedly felt as a person or poet “‘the 
need of going forward.” But the use of Ulysses as biographical evidence 
is somewhat qualified by its companion piece. One cannot decide that 
Ulysses’ any more than Tithonus’ was Tennyson’s basic attitude in late 
1833. Each is valid evidence of the emotional background of the time of 
composition which each took up—and no more. They are a kind of 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso for Tennyson—one stands in the balance of 
the other, one is qualified by the other. And where Ulysses is masculine, 
vigorous, hopeful, Tithonus is unsexed, exhausted, despairing. Where 
Ulysses longs for space and action, Tithonus longs for the confinement 
and inertia of the grave. The inception of Tithonus has been connected 
with a remark Emily Tennyson, Arthur Hallam’s fiancée, is said to have 
made: “None of the Tennysons ever die.’“* She did write her brother, 
Alfred Tennyson, on July 12, 1834: “‘What is life to me! if I die (which 


Memoir, 1, 196. 
“ W.C. and M. P. DeVane, eds., Selections from Tennyson (New York, 1940), p. 457. 
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the Tennysons never do) the effort shall be made.’*”7 The connection be- 
tween this remark and the poem is tempting because in both, in direct 
contrast to Ulysses’ clinging to life, the weariness with life, the longing 
for death as an unattainable pleasure, is the same. 

This enervation in feeling and attitude which can be traced from 
Ulysses to Tithonus is clear in another difference between them, a differ- 
ence in sexual tone. Ulysses’ mind and efforts are wholly directed toward 
the adventures of men. It is precisely the conventional life with wife and 
son which he contemns and rejects. But the dramatic expression of 
fatigue and weariness in Tithonus is a sexual expression. In several of 
the passages over which Tennyson worked, the love of the feminine 
hovers on the edge of lushness and over-sweetness. Part of the dilemma 
of the poem is the fact that the female now exceeds the male in strength 
and vigor—Ulysses and Eos have more in common than Ulysses and 
Tithonus. In struggling with the problem of his love and grief for Hallam, 
Tennyson stated the attitude of courage and independence in masculine 
terms; the complex of his love and, with the denial of that love’s expres- 
sion, his weariness of iife, in feminine or sexual terms. It is not that any- 
thing so obvious and simple as the identification of Eos with Hallam is 
possible or that the emotional relationship between Tennyson and Hal- 
lam is wholly clarified by Tithonus. But it is clear that, in choosing the 
mask of Tithonus, Tennyson reached out to two of the most basic 
symbols, those of love between man and woman and the frustration of 
love by age, to express the peculiar and individual nature of his own 
emotional injury. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 


7 Memoir, 1, 135. 
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THE LAST SCENE IN GOETHE’S FAUST 
By G. C. L. ScHucHARD 


TUDENTS of Faust have known for many years that Goethe was in- 

fluenced by Swedenborg when he wrote that tragedy. They have dif- 
fered only as to the extent and degree of this influence. The list of earlier 
investigators is too long to thank them individually and, at the same 
time, to point out why it is necessary once more to scrutinize this in- 
fluence as far as the last scene of Faust is concerned. In general, it may 
be said that they have concentrated their investigations mainly on the 
way the “‘spirit-seer” of the eighteenth century influenced the spirits in 
our scene as to appearance, speech, food, abodes, and other incidentals. 
Since they all started their investigation with the generally accepted as- 
sumption that Faust had ‘‘saved’’ himself through his last earthly en- 
deavors in behalf of his fellow-men, they saw no reason to check the way 
Goethe depicts his salvation against Swedenborg’s doctrine of redemp- 
tion. This investigation starts from the opposite assumption, viz. that 
the hero at the end of his terrestial journey has reached the lowest and 
most tragic moment of his life (see my ‘“‘Julirevolution, St. Simonismus 
und die Faustpartien von 1831, ‘‘Zeitschrift fuer deutsche Philologie, 
vol. 60). 

In a conversation with Eckermann on June 6, 1831, Goethe spoke of 
the difficulty he faced in writing the concluding scene and credited “‘the 
sharply delineated figures and concepts of the Christian church” with 
having given “form and stability to his poetical intentions.” I shall try 
to prove that the Christian church alluded to was the Nova Hierosolyma 
or, as Swedenborg’s English speaking adherents call it, the New Church. 
Space limitations forbid my showing how Goethe, already as a student in 
Strassburg, became acquainted with and inspired by the very rational 
and tolerant doctrines of this church, which at that time, 1770, was in- 
deed very new. Suffice it to say that his interest was not short-lived but 
grew in him through the following sixty years, as his creative and scien- 
tific writings, and especially the last scene of his Faust, show. 

Perhaps the reader will welcome a few preliminary words about the 
doctrines of the New Church. From eternity God is the integration or 
“marriage” of ‘““‘bonum et verum,”’ of love and wisdom. Out of the “‘mar- 
riage’ has come the universe. Everything created contains something of 
these two divine principles. Swedenborg speaks of truth, wisdom, form, 
or light as the masculine; good, love, will, or heat as the feminine prin- 
ciple. The two principles complement each other and are endowed with 
the urge to form a conjunction. Through this implanted mutual at- 
traction or sex instinct which governs not only animal and plant life but 
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also the mineral kingdom, Divine Providence takes care of the conserva- 
tion of the universe through continual procreation. Man, who is en- 
dowed with reason, can raise the natural love of the sex to the chaste 
love of one of the sex and achieve a complete union of the bodies and 
souls of the marriage partners. This complete union of the natural and 
spiritual Swedenborg called “‘genuinus amor coniugialis.’”” His English 
speaking followers call it conjugial love to differentiate it from the con- 
jugal love found in most conventional monogamous or polygamous mar- 
riages. I shall follow their spelling on the frequent occasions when this 
basic doctrine of the New Church must be referred to in order to explain 
situations or actions in our scene. 

Divine Providence has at its end a heaven for the human race. Ecker- 
mann quotes Goethe under the date line of March 11, 1832, eleven days 
before his death: 


God did by no means settle down to rest after the well known imaginary six days 
of creation; on the contrary, he is still continually at work as on the first day. To 
put this coarse world together from simple elements and to let it spin around in 
the rays of the sun would certainly have given him little fun if he had not planned 
to establish a nursery (eine Pflanzschule) for a world of spirits on this material 
foundation. And thus he is continually at work in higher natures like Mozart, 
Rafael, or Shakespeare to educate the lesser ones. 


The two worlds, the material and spiritual, correspond in all details and 
are bound together by the Word in which the Lord has revealed Himself. 
Just as the material world serves the function of a ‘“‘nursery”’ of spirits, 
the material things and occurrences of which the letter of the Word 
speaks serve the function of cloaking or containing spiritual truths, 
doctrines of redemption and salvation. The “sensus internus” of the 
Word, says Swedenborg, was revealed to him by the “Lord’s mercy” in 
order that he should publish it. This he accomplished in a monumental 
work of text interpretation. In an incessant production, from 1745 to 
his death in 1772, he published volume after volume setting forth the 
“correspondence” of the letter of the Word with its inner or spiritual 
meaning. To substantiate his divine mission in his day and age when the 
performance of miracles would not have convinced the learned readers 
to whom he was addressing himself, he inserted innumerable accounts of 
“things seen and heard” in the spiritual world, ‘yet in such wise that 
reason also shall assent,” as he says for instance in the introductory re- 
marks to his chapter “On the State of Married Partners After Death” 
in De Amore Coniugiali, 1768 (English title: Conjugial Love, henceforth 
cited as C. L.). As most readers are probably unfamiliar with Sweden- 
borg’s theological writings, the quotations from his works are given at 
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greater length than otherwise would have been necessary to demonstrate 
my contention that Goethe followed the ‘“‘spirit-seer” not only in more 
or less unimportant though colorful details, but also in the very argu- 
ment of Faust’s salvation. Beyond that, the Goethe scholar may find a 
key to much that has been enigmatic in the philosophy of life of the great 
German poet. 


I 


When the curtain rises for the last time in Goethe’s Faust, it reveals 
a desolate scene of barren cliffs enclosing deep ravines. In the scanty 
light of early dawn, holy anchorites are reclining near the entrances to 
their caves. Some of these caves are in the lower regions; and one is 
located on the uppermost level, close to the rim of the canyon. The Holy 
Fathers sing in slow, measured rhythm. The “Chor und Echo” give a 
word picture of their holy love-shrine (Liebeshort), with its swaying 
forest where the trees stand close together, their roots clinging tenaci- 
ously to moorings of heavy boulders. Deep caves protect the Holy 
Fathers from the cascades tumbling down the ravine. Friendly lions slink 
silently and respectfully about the consecrated abode of the hermits. 

“Pater Ecstaticus,” hovering in mid-air, sings of his burning desire to 
destroy with arrows and spears, clubs and thunderbolts, all the vanities 
of self so that the core of eternal love might shine as brilliantly as an 
imperishable star (Dauerstern). 

He is followed by “Pater Profundus” from the lower region, who 
likens Almighty Love, which creates and preserves all things, to the rocky 
abyss yawning at his feet; to the thousand glistening brooks rushing to 
join the awe-inspiring cataract; to tree trunks that stand erect as if 
obeying a driving impulse to attain the upper reaches. All around him 
there is turmoil as if the trees and the very rocks onto which they are 
moored were moving in response to the heaving earth. And yet, the roar- 
ing floods are full of Love as they fall into the yawning deep, for they 
are destined to irrigate the valley. Like the flash of lightning which 
cleanses the poison-laden air, Love brings the message of eternal crea- 
tion. Pater Profundus prays that Love might enkindle his cold, confused, 
and tortured spirit which is pining away within the constricted confines 
of his dulled senses. ‘‘Oh Lord,”’ he concludes, ‘‘becalm my thoughts, en- 
lighten my poor heart.” 

“Pater Seraphicus” of the middle region sees a little morning cloud 
drift through the branches of the fir trees. He recognizes it as a group of 
young spirits. These, the “Selige Knaben,” address him as Kind Father, 
and ask him who and where they are. He informs them that they had 
been born at midnight and were immediately lost to their parents, a 
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welcome gain for the angels. He surmises that they sense his presence as 
a loving spirit and he invites them to come closer. ‘“‘However,”’ he adds, 
“you know nothing of the steep and treacherous paths of the earth.” 
He suggest that they climb into him, using his eyes as their own, since 
his eyes are adjusted to the world and the earth. They do this. He indi- 
cates to them the trees, the rocks, and the swiftly rushing waters which 
shorten their downward course by terrifying leaps through the air. The 
““Selige Knaben” are so scared by the awe-inspiring sight, that they beg 
the good father to let them go. Pater Seraphicus dismisses them and tells 
them to escape into the higher spheres, drawing nourishment from the 
presence of the Lord. For the nourishment of the spirits is derived from 
the revelation of Eternal Love which transforms into the state of blessed- 
ness. 

Before rising with the infant spirits to the loftiest peaks where we 
shall later find them frolicking about, let us examine the Liebeshort, the 
love-shrine of our anchorites in the light of Swedenborg’s system of cor- 
respondences. ‘“‘Ravines,” “‘clefts in the rocks,” and “caves” signify ob- 
scurity of faith. In Arcana Coelestia (henceforth cited as A. C.), number 
10582, discussing Exodus xxx, 22, Swedenborg explains 


that ‘clefts in the rocks’ are derivative falsities of faith; that those ‘in the holes 
of the rocks’ are those in faith, but not yet illustrated. Rock signifies faith and 
cleft its obscurity and falsity. For, who believes in the word, believes in the letter 
and not in the inner sense of the word. What such spirits believe without heav- 
enly inspiration appears as truth but with them it is turned into falsity since they 
have a material and earthly conception of truth but not at the same time also a 
spiritual and heavenly idea. 


The foregoing translation, as well as those that are to follow, is taken 
from the “Standard Edition” published by the Swedenborg Foundation 
(New York, 1928). Goethe probably read the original in Latin. He also 
may have read a good many of the quotations which follow in German. 
Beginning with Oetinger’s ““Swedenborgs und anderer Irdische und 
Himmlische Philosophy” (Frankfurt, 1765) there were many transla- 
tions of Swedenborg’s work, particularly in the 1770’s and 1820’s. To 
cast more light on the Liebeshort and its occupants, the following is also 
quoted from the explanation of Exodus, xxx, 22. Swedenborg adduces 
among others Obadja 3, where occurs the expression ‘‘to dwell in the 
holes of a rock.” 


It treats of those who exalt themselves over others, believing that they are more 
learned than all others, when yet they are in falsities and cannot see truths. 
[Compare Faust, line 11888: “O Gott! beschwichtige die Gedanken, Erleuchte 
mein beduerftig Herz!’’] These dwell in holes of the rocks; and sometimes they 
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project themselves forth upon the rocks, but are cast down again into their holes 
and into the caverns which are beneath the rocks! ‘Compare lines 11848-49: 
“Woge nach Woge spritzt. Hoehle, die tiefste, schuetzt.’’] 


In De Coelo et Inferno, English title, ‘Heaven and its Wonders and 
Hell” (henceforth cited as H. H.), number 488, we read: 


How the delights of every one’s life are changed after death into corresponding 
delights can be known from a knowledge of correspondences; I will try to throw 
some light on the subject by certain examples from experience. All who . . . have 
established themselves in falsities in opposition to the truths of the church... 
flee from the light of heaven and take refuge in caves that appear at their open- 
ings to be densely dark, also in clefts of rocks, and there hide themselves . . . for 
such caves and clefts of rocks, as well as darkness, correspond to falsities, as light 
corresponds to truths. It is their delight to dwell in such places, and undelightful 
to dwell in the open country. . . . Those that are skilled in the doctrines of their 
own and other churches, but have not applied their knowledge to life, choose for 
themselves rocky places, and dwell among heaps of stones, shunning cultivated 
places because they dislike them. Those that have ascribed all things to nature, as 
well as those that have ascribed all things to their own prudence, and by various 
arts have raised themselves to honors and have acquired wealth, in the other life 
devote themselves to the study of magic arts, which are abuses of Divine order, 
and find in these the chief delight of life... . 


This quotation does not strictly apply to either the anchorites who are 
in heaven or to Faust whose ‘‘immortal remains’’ have just been rescued 
from the devils and are being carried into heaven. It does indicate, how- 
ever, the fate that might have awaited Faust had it not been for “eternal 
restituting love which will know best how to educe the immortal un- 
quenchable spark, the soul, from the body of death and to endow it with 
a new and immortal garment,” as young Goethe wrote in his first publi- 
cation, Brief des Pastors su...an den neuen Pastor zu... (1773). On 
the other hand, it describes the after-life of those who, while on earth, 
try to quicken their journey to heaven by fleeing the world. They dwell 
“in the lowest parts of heaven, in places that appear like ledges of stone”’ 
instead of on “‘places that appear like hills’? where ‘“‘the angels of the 
Lord’s spiritual kingdom” reside. . . . “‘For interior things correspond to 
higher things, and exterior things to lower things; and this is why in the 
Word, ‘mountains’ signify celestial love, ‘hills’ spiritual love, and ‘rocks’ 
faith,” as we read in H. H. 188. 
Of characters like our anchorites, we read: 


They desire heaven more than others; but when they are taken up among the 
angels they induce anxieties that disturb the happiness of the angels; and in 
consequence they are sent away; and when they are sent away they betake 
themselves to desert places (Einoeden), where they lead a life like that which 
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they lived in the world. Man can be formed for heaven only by means of the 
world. [H. H. 360] . . . I have been permitted to talk with some in the other life 
who had withdrawn from worldly affairs that they might live in a pious and holy 
manner, also with some who had afflicted themselves in various ways, believing 
that they were thereby renouncing the world and subduing the lusts of the flesh. 
But as most of them had thus acquired a sorrowful life and had withdrawn from 
the life of charity, which life can be lived only in the midst of the world, they are 
incapable of being affiliated with angels, because the life of angels is a life of joy 
resulting from a state of blessedness, and consists in performing good deeds, 
which are works of charity. Moreover, those who have lived a life withdrawn 
from worldly employments are inflamed with the idea of their own merit, and are 
continually desiring heaven on that account, and thinking of heavenly joy as a 
reward, utterly ignorant of what heavenly joy is. When such are admitted into 
the company of angels and into their joy, which discards merit and consists in 
active labors and practical services, and in a blessedness resulting from the good 
thereby accomplished, they are astonished like one who has found out something 
quite foreign to his belief; and since they are not receptive of that joy they go 
away and ally themselves with spirits of their own kind that have lived in the 
world a life like their own. [H. H. 535.] 


Since the anchorites live in the state of celibacy, the following quota- 
tion from De Amore Conjugiali should be of interest: 
They who in the world were shut up in monasteries, both virgins and men, at the 
close of their monastic life—which continues for some time after death—are re- 
leased and allowed to go free, and gain the wished-for liberty of their desires, 
whether they would live a married life or not. If they desire marriage they are 
married; if not they are taken to those who live in celibacy at the side of heaven. 
. .. The reason why the celibates are at the side of heaven is, that the sphere of 
perpetual celibacy infests the sphere of conjugial love, which is the very sphere of 
heaven, [C. L. 54.] 


The waters cascading down the rocks threatening the anchorites sig- 
nify temptations. “‘As all spiritual temptations come through falsities 
that break into the thoughts and infest the interior mind, thus through 
reasonings from falsities, so temptations are signified by inundations 
and by irruptions of floods and torrents” (A pocalypsis Explicata [A. E.] 
518-539). Temptations are the means through which man is regenerated 
by the Lord and “‘is bent so as to bring him into agreement. . . with 
heavenly life. This is why such temptation is severe, for it touches a 
man’s very life, assailing, destroying, and transforming it, and is there- 
fore described by the words: ‘the fountains of the deep were broken up, 
and the cataracts of heaven were opened’ ” (A. C. 760). The anchorites 
who tried to flee temptation while on earth in order to shorten their 
steep ascent into heaven have themselves to blame for not being fully 
bent and brought into agreement with heavenly life. 
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Faust, on the other hand, did not shun temptation and yet he was 
saved. This is in accordance with Swedenborg: 


That spiritual temptation in man is a combat of the evil spirits with the angels 
who are with him, and that this combat is commonly felt in his conscience, has 
been stated before, and concerning this combat it should also be known that 
angels continually protect man and avert the evils which evil spirits endeavor 
to do him. They then protect what is false and evil in man, for they know very 
well whence his falsities and evils come, namely from evil spirits and genii. Man 
does not produce anything false and evil from himself, but it is the evil spirits 
with him who produce it, and at the same time make the man believe that he 
does it of himself. Such is their malignity. And what is more, at the moment when 
they are infusing and compelling this belief, they accuse and condemn him. [A. C. 


761.) 


Compare line 11803 of the preceding scene where the angels are fighting 
the hellish host with roses above the prostrate corpse of Faust, and say: 
“May truth redeem those who condemn themselves” (Die sich ver- 
dammen, Heile die Wahrheit!). The penitent women we shall meet later 
in the scene, have not as yet learned this truth and, therefore, keep on 
condemning themselves. They lead a joyless life in the vicinity of the 
anchorites while Faust is certain to rise to higher spheres. 

Besides roaring waterfalls, there are storms that rock the trees and 
flashes of lightning that disperse poisonous vapors: 


That ‘the wind of the earth’ also signifies the Divine proceeding is also from cor- 
respondence with the winds in the spiritual world; for there exist winds in the 
spiritual world also, and these arise from determining of Divine influx and arise 
in the lower parts of the earth there. In the heavens rarely any other than gentle 
winds are perceived; but with those who dwell lower down, upon the lands, winds 
are frequent, for they grow stronger as they descend. ... Jeremiah x, 12, 13: 
‘The Maker of the earth by His power, He prepareth the world by His wisdom, 
by His intelligence He stretcheth out the heavens; at the voice He uttereth there 
is a multitude of waters in the heavens, and He maketh the vapors to go up from 
the end of the earth; He maketh lightnings for the rain, and bringeth forth the 
wind out of His treasuries.’—This describes in the Spiritual sense the reformation 
of man. ... Divine good, by which reformation is effected, is signified by ‘He 
prepareth the world by His wisdom’. . . . The Divine truth, which is also a means, 
is signified by ‘at the voice that he uttereth there is a multitude of waters in the 
heavens’; the ‘voice that he uttereth’ signifying the influx of Divine truth, and 
‘the multitude of wateis in the heavens’ reception; ‘waters’ meaning truths. Ulti- 
mate truths, which are the knowledges from the sense of the letter of the Word, 
are signified by ‘the vapors from the ends of the earth’; spiritual truths there- 
from are signified by ‘lightnings for the rain,’ ‘lightnings’ called from the light of 
heaven, and ‘rain’ from influx; thus reformation through Divine truth from the 
Lord is signified by ‘bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries.’ ... In the 
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spiritual world, as in the natural, there come forth strong winds and storms; but 
the storms in the spiritual world come forth from the Divine influx into the part- 
below where are those who are in evils and falsities. As that influx descends from 
the heavens towards the lands that lie below, it becomes more dense and appear. 
like clouds. . . . These clouds are appearances of falsity from evil, arising from 
the spheres of their life; for round about every spirit and angel there is a sphere 
of life. When the Divine is strongly emitted from the Lord as a sun, and it flows 
into these dense and opaque clouds, a storm arises which the spirits there per- 
ceive just as men on the earth. . . . ‘Storms’ and ‘tempest’ of wind signify temp- 
tations, for these are irruptions of falsities, or inundations of the mind by 
falsity. ... 


These quotations from A. E. 419 are given in rather great detail because 
they will help the interested students in the understanding of the hymns 
of the three archangels in the ‘Prolog im Himmel” at the beginning of 
Goethe’s Faust. When Michael sings: 


Und Stuerme brausen um die Wette, 

Vom Meer aufs Land, vom Land aufs Meer, 
Und bilden wuetend eine Kette 

Der tiefsten Wirkung rings umher. 

Da flammt ein blitzendes Verheeren 

Dem Pfade vor des Donnerschlags— 


he is intonating the Leitmotif of the Faust drama. In the light of the 
above quotation from A pocalypsis Explicata we can now understand 
that the natural phenomena of storms and lightning are representative 
of spiritual temptation through which the Lord, according to Sweden- 
borg, prepares man for his heavenly kingdom. Temptation, however, is 
the basis of the whole Faust legend. 

Trees and forests are prominently featured in the hymns of the anchor- 
ites. “Chorus und Echo,” Il. 11844 ff., opening the scene, sing: 


Waldung, sie schwankt heran, 
Felsen, sie lasten dran, 
Wurzeln, sie klammern an, 
Stamm dicht an Stamm hinan. 


The Scripture often refers to trees, to olive trees and cedars, to groves 
and forests, as, for example, Carmel and Lebanon. There are many 
references in Swedenborg’s theological books to these natural phenomena 
and the spiritual concepts they represent. Thus we read in explanation 
of Exodus xxx1v, 13: 


... That ‘groves’ signify teachings, is, because ‘trees’ signify perceptions and 
knowledges of good and truth; perceptions with those who are in the Lord’s celes- 
tial kingdom; and knowledges with those who are in His spiritual kingdom; and 
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each species of trees signifies a species of perception and knowledge. From this it 
is that ‘paradises’ and ‘gardens’ signify heavenly intelligence and wisdom; and 
‘forests’ signify the memory-knowledge of the natural man... [A. C. 10644]. 
The church is called a ‘forest,’ a ‘garden’ and a ‘paradise’—a ‘forest’ from knowl- 
edge, a ‘garden’ from intelligence, and a ‘paradise’ from wisdom because trees 
denote the perceptions of good and of truth and also the knowledge thereof. 


[A. C. 9011,] 


According to A. C. 77, trees bearing nourishing fruit, ‘“‘arbores bonae ad 
cibum,”’ are perceptions of the good, while trees, pleasant to look at, 
“arbores desiderabiles aspectu,” are perceptions of the truth. In the 
love-shrine of the anchorites there are no “‘perceptions of the good,” 
like olive trees, for instance, but only fir trees, perceptions of somber 
truths, which do not bear fruit of good, of uses, of charity, because the 
lives of the anchorites are spent in self-imposed removal from the “good 
of charity.” These fir trees grow closely together, “Stamm dicht an 
Stamm,” and create relative darkness for those who dwell under them. 
Thus we read in the above mentioned A. C. 9011: ‘‘The church as to know- 
ledge, or as to external things, is signified by a forest . . . ‘The thickets 
of the forest’ denote memory-knowledges.”’ 

The fir trees in the desolate, rocky abode of the hermits cannot sink 

their roots deep into the fertile soil; they get their mooring instead by 
clinging tenaciously to heavy boulders. According to A. E. 281, ‘‘roots 
signify knowledges (scientiae).” In A. C. 880, we read: 
The truths of faith are first rooted when man begins to acknowledge and believe 
and they are not rooted before. What man hears from the Word and holds in 
memory, is only the sowing; the rooting does by no means begin until the man 
accepts and receives the good of charity. 


The humus in which these fir trees grow is as scanty as are the oppor- 
tunities for the hermits to practice the ‘‘good of charity.” The trees 
cling to the boulders for support even as the hermits cling to their faith. 
And just as the trees are rocked by the roaring of the winds through 
the gorge, so are the anchorites baffled and perplexed by the swaying of 
the forest, i. e., by their uncertain ‘“memory-knowledges” of ‘external 
things” of the church. ““Omne verum fidei radicatur a bono fidei, hoc est 
a bono caritatis ...,” all truth of faith is rooted in the good of faith, 
that is in the good of charity (A. C. 880). 

The only cheerful note in the dismal songs of the anchorites of the 
“lower” and “‘middle region” is their reference to the friendly silent 
lions stalking in their midst: 


Loewen, sie schleichen stumm— 
Freundlich um uns herum. [ll. 11851 f.] 
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These peaceful lions are familiar because of the numerous pictures of 
saints in which they appear and suggest subdued passions. Two passages 
from the “Arcana” may show that the lions, as Goethe uses them in 
Faust, serve the same function as they do in many passages of the Bible, 
at any rate, in accordance with Swedenborg’s interpretation of them. 
“That ‘beasts’ signify man’s affections ...is evident from numerous 
passages in the Word, as Job xxm1, 23, ‘Thou shalt not be afraid of the 
wild animals of the earth, for thy covenant is with the stones of the field 
and the wild animals of the field, and the wild animals shall be at peace 
with thee’ ” (A. C. 46). “That such things (profanation of truth through 
allurements of falsities) do not come to pass when a man does not love 
himself and the world above all things, is thus described in Amos 111, 4, 
‘Will a lion roar in the forest if he hath no prey?” (A. C. 9348). At 
closer inspection, however, these domesticated lions appear to be one 
more negation of life in which neither Swedenborg nor Goethe saw any- 
thing good. Man cannot be prepared for the blessed life in heaven by 
fleeing the world and its temptations which, according to A. C. 8966, 


conduce to the confirmation of truth of faith, also to the implantation of them. 
and the insinuation of them into the will, that they may become goods of char- 
ity. .. . Moreover through temptations the concupiscences which are of the loves 
of self and of the world are subdued, and the man becomes humble. 


The anchorites who fled from the temptations of the world and found 
protection in their “holes in the rock,”’ are governed by the love of self. 
They know little or nothing of the “goods of charity.” True humility is 
greatly lacking. That is why they cannot take part in the blessed life of 
the angels in the higher spheres of heaven, a life spent in useful activities. 

Had Goethe approved of these lions who had lost their voices, he 
would not have used the predicate ‘‘schleichen,” to stalk, modified by 
the adverb “freundlich.” The only stalking a lion does is the stalking of 
his prey. In a conversation with F. Foerster (Biedermann, Gespraeche, 
111, 310) Goethe gave vent to his disapproval of ‘‘Winterlandschaft,” a 
painting by K. F. Lessing, because the artist had depicted nothing but 
“negations of life.” In the painting, monks carry a coffin through a 
gloomy forest of fir trees. The boughs are weighted down by snow which 
is so heavy it caused some of the mighty tree trunks to snap. ‘‘Monks,”’ 
Goethe said, “fugitives from life, buried alive, I do not immortalize with 
my art (Moenche statuiere ich nicht) ... I prefer to see dark fir trees 
at Christmas in the splendor of bright candles.” When the mature 
Goethe dealt with the natural phenomenon of death, he always showed 
new life springing from it. For death appeared to him as nature’s great 
artifice to have much life. To die in order to come into the true life “‘Stirb 
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und werde!”’ is the great lesson which must be learned if one is not be to 
a morose pilgrim through life on earth. 


II 


When the “‘Selige Knaben” left the “‘middle region” of the Liebeshort 
where Pater Seraphicus had given them their first lesson, showing them 
faith clinging to the letter of the doctrines amidst great temptations 
(“Baeume, Felsen, Wasserstrom, der abstuerzt’’), they rose to the sum- 
mits of these rocky mountains. The “‘Selige Knaben”’ are, of course, in 
heaven where all little children enter immediately after death, no matter 
whether or not their parents were good Christians and had them bap- 
tized. For “everyone who thinks from reason can be sure that all are 
born for heaven and no one for hell,”’ as Swedenborg says in H. H. 329. 
However, he continues, “‘children are not angels, but become angels”’ 
(H. H. 330). That is why Goethe uses the term “‘Selige Knaben” for 
these babies, who were born at midnight and whom we meet at dawn. 
They have already cast off their awkward, helpless bodies; “‘as they are 
spirits, they act at once in accordance with their interiors, walking with- 
out practice, and also talking, but at first from general affections not yet 
distinguished into ideas of thought; but they are quickly initiated into 
these, for the reason that their exteriors are homogeneous with their 
interiors” (H. H. 331). 

The “Selige Knahben” rise to the summit and start gamboling about 
its peaks. They the ; disappear temporarily. Meanwhile a group of an- 
gelic youths com~ drifting along. They bring the news of Faust’s 
rescue from the uevil (‘‘vom Boesen’’), and refer to him as a noble 
member of the spirit world “‘das edle Glied der Geisterwelt.”’ For, ac- 
cording to Swedenborg, the spirit of mortal man is constantly accom- 
panied by spirits, both good and evil, from the world of spirits. 


During his life in the world a man is as to his interior, thus as to his spirit, in 
company with other spirits, and is so adjoined to them that he cannot think any- 
thing or will anything except together with them, and that thereby there is a 
communication of his interior with the spiritual world, and that in this way and 
not otherwise can he be led by the Lord... . [A. C. 5861]... By means of evil 
spirits and angels, the Lord places a man in equilibrium between evils and goods, 
and between falsities and truths, so that the man is in freedom. For in order that 
a man may be saved he must be in freedom, and in freedom be drawn away from 
evil and led to good. Whatever is not effected in freedom does not remain, be- 
cause it is not appropriated. [A. C. £982] 


In the final scene Faust is spoken of as a noble member of the spirit 
world, even as in the beginning of the play, in ‘Prolog im Himmel,” 
the Lord refers to him as ‘‘Meinen Knecht!” The Lord, to be sure, stated 
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that Faust was serving Him, albeit confusedly, for all men err whilst 
they strive. However, the Lord planned to clear Faust’s vision shortly. 
This state of clarity could not be attained until after Faust had been 
regenerated and had left his coarsened body with its dulled senses. 
Clarity could not come to Faust while Mephisto, with the Lord’s ex- 
press permission, was at his side trying to draw him (“diesen Geist’) 
away from his fundamental source of being. Faust’s earthly journey at 
the side of Mephistopheles seems long to us, but to the Lord, to whom a 
thousand years is but a day, standards of time are vastly different. 

The angelic youths detail the condition under which they may rescue 
a spirit when he passes from the quick to the dead: ‘‘He may be redeemed 
who always strives and toils.” Faust is received by the blessed host with 
a particularly warm welcome because Love from on high has taken a 
special interest in him. The “younger” among the angelic youths, aglow 
with victory, describe briefly their battle with the devils. They tell of 
the roses with which they drove them away and which they had received 
from the hands of the loving, saintly, penitent women. The “more per- 
fect” angels turn their thoughts to their next task, that of the regenera- 
tion of Faust’s immortal soul. They find it particularly difficult because 
of the great force with which his spirit had gathered the “elements” unto 
himself. Nothing but Eternal Love can sever these elements from the 
immortal core with which they had become so integrated as to be well- 
nigh inseparable. The “younger” angels at this point see the ‘‘Selige 
Knaben” come dancing around a pinnacle. Faust’s immortal soul is 
given to them. The latter are happy that the angels have assigned them 
the task of liberating the dormant spirit from its fetters and of awakening 
Faust to life. With deft fingers, they proceed to remove the cocoon from 
the chrysalis and Faust soon stands before them in his new, beautiful 
spirit body, filled with holy life. 

The analogy of the butterfly rising from the cocoon of the chrysalis, 
with the soul lifting itself above the body, is time honored. It would be 
strange indeed were Swedenborg not to have made use of it occasionally. 
In the chapter on “In Conjunction with Love of Infants” in Conjugial 
Love we read: 


(They who believe in Divine operation in the single things of nature can confirm 
themselves) in favor of the Divine from the visible things of nature, when he 
considers the caterpillars (vermes), which, from the delight of a certain longing, 
affect and aspire to a change of their terrestial state for one having some analogy 
to the heavenly state; and to that end creep into hiding-places and commit them- 
selves as it were to a womb that they may be born again; and there become 
chrysalides, aurelias, nymphs, and at length butterflies. When this metamorpho- 
sis is passed, and according to their species they are invested with beautiful 
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wings, they fly away into air as into heaven; there they disport genially, pair to- 
gether, lay eggs, provide for themselves a posterity, and nourish themselves the 
while with pleasing and sweet food from flowers. [C. L. 418] 


The penultimate scene of Faust, written in 1825, five years prior to 
the final scene, contains nothing specifically Swedenborgian except for 
a few later interpolations, namely: 11801—808, 11817-824 and the stage 
direction following |. 11824. In these interpolations, as well as in the last 
scene, Goethe substituted the term “immortal” for ‘‘soul”, which latter 
had been used in the older scene. ‘‘Soul” is a vague concept, particularly 
as it is used in our Christian civilization. Its beautiful form as molded 
by Greek sculptors could not be used by Goethe when he planned to take 
his hero into heaven, a hero who was the exponent of modern man, and 
whom Schiller had spoken of as the embodiment of the ‘‘dangerous ex- 
treme of ‘sentimentalische’ character” in his famous essay “On Naive 
and ‘Sentimentalische’ Poetry.” 

Goethe did not choose to follow Dante in giving form and color, and 
above all, meaning to his super-mundane world, but preferred to repre- 
sent this world by Swedenborg’s concise concepts and concrete forms. 
The following quotations are chosen to give the reader an idea of what 
Swedenborg meant by the “immortal” in man and its regeneration, and 
to show what use Goethe made of the term: “Deeds follow the body in 
the tomb, but the mind rises again” (C. L. 530). Swedenborg relates that 
he had talked to some spirits a few days after they had died. They were 
very much surprised to find that they looked and felt like humans. 


But they were instructed that the last judgment of everybody is when he dies; 
and that he then appears to himself endowed with a body as in the world, and 
enjoys, as here, every sense, only more pure and exquisite because bodily things 
no longer stand in the way, and the things of the light of the world no longer 
darken those of the light in heaven. [A. C. 4527] . . . No one undergoes any pun- 
ishment or torture on account of his hereditary evil, but only on account of the 
actual evils which he himself committed. [A. C. 966]... Man does not produce 
anything false or evil from himself, but it is the evil spirits with him who pro- 
duce it, and at the same time make the man believe that he does it of himself. 
[A. C. 761] 


As previously stated, the Lord referred to Faust as His servant in 
“Prolog im Himmel.” It is thus obvious that since Faust was basically 
good before Mephistopheles received permission to lead him along his 
path, Faust was destined for heaven no matter what evil he performed 
under the influence of his companion. In the last judgment, it is man’s 
will, man’s intention which is considered and not his deeds. Swedenborg 


States: 
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I have met with several who in the world had lived like others in externals, cloth- 
ing themselves splendidly, faring sumptuously, trafficking with advantages as 
others did, jesting about love affairs as if from lust, and other like things, and yet, 
to some the angels imputed these things as evils of sin and to some not as evils; 
and these they pronounced as guiltless, but the others guilty. To the question 
why they did so... they answered that they view every one according to his 
purpose, intentions, or end; and therefore those whom the end excuses or con- 
demns they excuse or condemn, for all in heaven have an end of good, and al! 
in hell have an end of evil... . [C. L. 453]... But good spirits, although they 
had done evils in the world, are not punished, because their evils do not return. 
Moreover, I have learned that the evils they did were of a different kind or nature 
not being purposely in opposition to the truth, or from any other badness of 
heart than that which they received by inheritance fiom their parents, and that 
they were borne into this by a blind delight when they were in externals separate 
from internals. [H. H. 509] . . . If they (who are in the good from the Lord) from 
will and understanding, or from purpose and confirmation, abstain from one evil, 
they abstain from all. . . . If he does evil from ignorance, or from prevailing con- 
cupiscence of the body, it is yet not imputed to him, because he did not propose 
it to himself, and does not confirm it with himself. [C. L. 529] 


The last judgment begins with laying open the “‘remains’’: 


When man is being regenerated, these states (innocence, charity and mercy) are 
the beginnings. Yet these are states which man does not learn, but receives as 
a gift from the Lord, and which the Lord preserves in him. Together with the 
truths of faith they are also what are called remains and are of the Lord alone. In 
so far as a man in adult age extinguishes these states he becomes dead. When a 
man is being regenerated, these states are the beginnings of regeneration, and he 
is let into them; for the Lord works through the remains. [A. C. 1050]... But 
what are remains? They are not only the goods and truths that a man has learned 
from the Lord’s Word from infancy and has thus impressed on his memory, but 
they are also all the states of love toward parents, brothers, teachers and friends, 
states of charity toward the neighbor, and also of pity for the poor and needy; in 
a word, all states of good and truth. These states together with the goods and 
truths impressed on the memory are called remains which are preserved in man 
by the Lord and are stored up, entirely without his knowledge, in his internal 
man and are completely separated from the things that are proper to man, i.e. 
from evils and falsities. All these states are so preserved in man by the Lord that 
not the least of them is lost. . . . Every state of man from his infancy to extreme 
old age not only remains in the other life but also returns, in fact his states return 
exactly as they were while he lived in this world. Not only do the goods and truths 
of memory thus remain and return, but also all states of innocence and charity. 
And when states of evil and falsity recur—for each and all of these, even the 
smallest, also remain and return—then these states are tempered by the Lord by 
means of good states. From all this it is evident that if a man had no remains he 
must necessarily be in eternal damnation. [A. C. 561]. . . The loves of self and 
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of the world with man begin to reign when he comes to years of discretion and 
self-government; for then the man begins to think from himself or from his own, 
and to appropriate these loves to himself, and this the more he confirms himself 
so far the Lord separates the good of innocence and charity . . . and stores them 
up in his interiors . . . [A. C. 7493] 


Faust’s “immortal” which the angels are carrying up into heaven is 
his “remains,” with the love of self and of the world. The latter is what 
the “more perfect’’ of the angels find painful to carry and which is to be 
removed. 


From what already has been occasionally related about the state of man after 
death, it is evident that there are few who at once enter heaven when they come 
into the other life; but that they stay for some time beneath heaven, in order that 
the things belonging to earthly loves, which they have brought with them from 
the world, may be removed and they may thus be prepared to be capable of being 
in society with the angels. [A. C. 8029] 


In considering which of Faust’s earthly loves are to be removed, the 
first to suggest itself is his successful study and use of magic. In A. C. 
6484, we learn the fate of one who had practiced magical arts: 


There was a certain one who had confirmed himself in the notion that nothing 
is of the Divine Providence, but that each and all things are of sagacity, and are 
also from fortune and chance. . . . When he came into the other life he continued 
there his former life, as all do; he sought out and learned all things and even 
magical arts—that he supposed might be of service to him and by means of which 
he might take such care of himself as to be fortunate from himself. . . . After- 
wards the same spirit was reduced into the state of his infancy and the Lord 
showed the angels what his quality had been at that time, and also that every 
detail of his life had been led by the Lord and that he would have plunged into 
the most atrocious hell if there had been even the least cessation of the continual 
providence of the Lord. ... He was also asked whether he had ever thought 
about eternal life. He said that he had not believed in it and that he had rejected 
everything of this kind. 


Most readers probably find the seduction of Gretchen, with its dire 
consequences, a most damning thing. They probably find it difficult, 
therefore, to understand why Goethe permitted Faust to enter heaven 
and, no less, through the assistance of the very girl he had brought to a 
dreadful ruination. A few quotations will show that the poet could claim 
the authority of the founder of the New Church for his solution: 


That fornication is light so far as it looks to conjugial love is because man is then 
looking from the unchaste state in which he is toward the chaste state, and in so 
far as he prefers this is really in it as to his understanding; and in so far as he not 
only prefers it but also loves it more, to that degree he is also in it as to his will, 
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thus as to his internal man. [C. L. 452] [Compare 1. 3191 ff.: “Sich hinzugeben 
ganz und eine Wonne fuehlen, die ewig sein muss!—Ihr Ende wuerde Verzwei- 
flung sein. Nein, kein Ende!’”’]. . . And then fornication, if nevertheless he con- 
tinues in it, is to him a necessity for reasons that he has explored. There are two 
reasons which make fornication light with those who prefer the conjugial state 
and love it more. The first is, that with them conjugial life is the purpose, inten- 
tion or end. The other is, that they separate evil from good with themselves. As 
regards the first, that with them conjugial life is purpose, intention or end; it is 
because a man is such a man as he is in his purpose, intention or end; and that 
such he is also before the Lord and before the angels, yea, and so he is also re- 
garded by wise men in the world. For the intention is the end of all action and 
causes inculpation and exculpation in the world, and imputation after death. As 
to the second reason, that they prefer conjugial love to the lust of fornication, 
separate evil from good, and thus unchaste from chaste, those who separate these 
two in perception and in intention, before they are in the good or chaste, are also 
separated and purified from the evil of this lust when they come into the con- 
jugial state. [C. L. 321] 


Gretchen’s action in the concluding scene indicates that she had fol- 
lowed Faust’s fate since death removed her from him: 


To these reasons may be added this, which is new, that the two are still not sepa- 
rated after the death of the one, since the spirit of the deceased dwells continually 
with the spirit of the one not yet deceased, this even until the death of the other, 
when they meet again and reunite themselves and love each other more tenderly 
than before because they are in the spiritual. [C. L. 321] 


The words of the angels, ‘“‘Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar von oben teil- 
genommen ... ,” point both to the Lord who is Conjugial Love, and to 
Gretchen as an important medium through which it flows into Faust. 

How will Faust’s behavior towards his neighbors, Philemon and 
Baucis, affect the problem of his regeneration? The Philemon and Baucis 
episode was not written until about half a year after the concluding 
scene. It is, therefore, likely that Goethe wrote it with Swedenborg’s 
ethical code in mind. ‘“‘That man is in love of self who despises his neigh- 
bor in comparison with himself, who regards him as his enemy if he does 
not favor and reverence him,” Swedenborg says (A. C. 7370). Referring 
to this statement, he continues: 


From what has been described as a test, it is known who are in the love of self. 
It matters not how they appear in outward form, whether pretentious or unas- 
suming; for such they are in the interior man; and the interior man is this day 
hidden by most people and the exterior is trained to make a show of love of the 
public and the neighbors, thus for contrary things; and this also for the sake of 
self and for the sake of the world. [A. C. 7372] 


Since Faust’s attitude toward Philemon and Baucis is connected with 
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his very successful striving for rulership and possessions, the following 
quotations are pertinent: 


For eminence usually begets love of self, and opulence the love of the world, thus 
what is contrary to the love of God and charity toward the neighbor. . . . [A. C. 
6481] . . . These two loves increase in so far as the reins are given them and in so 
far as the man is borne along into them; and at last they increase beyond meas- 
ure, so that they desire to govern not only all things in their own kingdom but 
also what is beyond, even to the ends of the earth. [A. C. 7375] 


People who love self and the world are differentiated according to 
their conscience: 


Conscience is twofold, interior and exterior. Interior conscience is of spiritual 
good and truth; exterior conscience is of justice and equity. At the present day 
this latter conscience exists with many, but interior conscience with few. Never- 
theless they who enjoy exterior conscience are saved in the other life; for they are 
of such a character that if they act contrary to what is good and true, or to what 
is contrary to what is just and equitable they are inwardly distressed and tor- 
mented; not because by so doing they fear loss of honor or of gain or of reputa- 
tion, but because they have acted contrary to good and truth or to justice and 
equity. But where these consciences do not exist there is something else of a very 
low nature which sometimes counterfeits conscience and which leads man to do 
what is true and good and what is just and equitable not from the love of these 
but for the sake of self and their own advantage. . . . [A. C. 6207] 


Surely, one must admit that Faust still possesses exterior conscience, for 
he is inwardly distressed and tormented when he learns that the old 
couple and their guest lost their lives when Mephistopheles and his three 
powerful helpers tried to coerce them into exchanging their humble hut 
on the old sand dune outside of Faust’s domain for a nice little farmstead 
on his new land. 

Before Faust’s remains could be activated so that his ‘‘immortal’’ 
might be regenerated into new and eternal life, his covering of the evil 
and the false had to be removed. It was this removal that Swedenborg 
called the last judgment, and which, as previously quoted, takes place 
immediately upon the death of the individual. The angels, particularly 
the “more perfect” ones, have doubtless witnessed this before, and per- 
haps have even taken active part in it. But they find it beyond their 
power to sever the double nature which is so integrated in Faust. Faust 
describes his double nature himself just prior to his meeting with Meph- 
istopheles (ll. 1112-17): “Two souls,” he complains, “dwell in my 
breast; the one, with sensuous lust—‘in derber Liebeslust’—clutches 
tightly to the world; the other raises itself powerfully from the dust into 
the realms of its exalted forebears.”’ 
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Of this integrated double nature, Swedenborg says: 

Man has two faculties: will and understanding. When the understanding is gov- 
erned by the will they together constitute one mind—one life. What the man 
wills and does he also thinks and intends. But when the understanding is at vari- 
ance with the will, then the one mind is divided into two, one of which desires to 
exalt itself into heaven, while the other tends towards hell; since the will is the 
doer in every act, the whole man would plunge headlong into hell if it were not 
that the Lord has mercy on him. [A. C. 35] 


In the opening monologue of Act tv, the voice of the better soul that 
strives for exaltation into heaven is heard once again. When the last of 
Helen’s gown and veil sever themselves from Faust and, rising, assume 
Gretchen’s graceful form, Faust exclaims: 

Wie Seelenschoenheit steigert sich die holde Form, 
Loest sich nicht auf, erhebt sich in den Aether hin 
Und zieht das Beste meines Innern mit sich fort. [ll]. 10064 ff.] 


From then on, the poet shows us only the other one of Faust’s two 
souls which directs its titanic will to the world, to rulership and to pos- 
session: “‘Herrschaft gewinn’ ich, Eigentum!” (1. 10187). Shortly before 
Faust conjured up Mephistopheles who had entered his study in the 
form of a poodle, we hear the better soul speak: ‘“‘We long for revela- 
tion which shines nowhere more brightly and beautifully than in the New 
Testament” (ll. 1215 ff.). At the end of Faust’s terrestial journey, in 
the scene with “‘care,”’ we hear the other soul speak: “‘The view into the 
beyond is utterly closed to us; only a fool turns his blinking eyes in that 
direction, fancying above the clouds a being in his resemblance’’ (Il. 
11442 ff). 

Were it not that the Lord had mercy upon him, Faust would have 
plunged headlong into hell, the jaws of which were yawning close to his 
prostrate corpse in the penultimate scene. But he stirred Gretchen and 
she won the assistance of her friends, the penitent women. Together, 
they organized and equipped the angelic youths to battle Mephistopheles 
and his devils. And now the innocent “‘Selige Knaben” are to enable the 
better soul of Faust to raise itself into the realms of its exalted forebears. 
Except for the misguided lesson that Pater Seraphicus had given the 
infant spirits and which they had promptly rejected, they were still 
completely ignorant of any conflicting dogmas of salvation. Thus nothing 
obstructs the influx of Divine Love, which takes its abode in their tender 
little spirit bodies rendering them wise and instilling skill into their 
fingers. ““Genuine wisdom dwells in no other abode than in innocence,” 
we read in A. C. 4707. The thread out of which the cocoon is tightly 
spun and which under their deft fingers comes off easily like a fluffy mass, 
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is the inordinate love of self and the world to which Faust had given free 
rein in the company of his partner Mephistopheles. 

And he who has advanced more interiorly and deeply into infernal societies be- 
comes as if he were bound with cords; although so long as he lives in the world he 
does not feel the cords; they are as if made of soft wool or smooth threads of silk, 
which he loves because they titillate. But after death these cords become hard, 
and instead of titillating they become galling. [Divine Providence, 296] 


Faust’s ‘“‘remains,” finally set free, appear like that of his little 

rescuers who take him along to gambol about the rocky pinnacles. When 
they return to the stage once again and for the last time, the ‘‘Selige 
Knaben” relate that Faust already surpasses them in stature and that 
he has powerful limbs. They suggest that the reason for his faster growth 
is due to the fact that he lived on the earth from which they had been 
so early removed. They are convinced, however, that he will show his 
gratitude to them by “‘instructing” them. For the Divine flowing into 
them has taught them, as it teaches all young and helpless, to grope and 
reach for the food that is appropriate to their own species. Referring to 
young spirits like our ‘‘Selige Knaben” Swedenborg says: 
Their spiritual food is knowledge, intelligence and wisdom and, wonderful to say, 
from this food they grow to maturity; for little children who die appear in the 
other life no otherwise than as little children, and also are in such understanding; 
but as they increase in intelligence and wisdom they appear not as little children 
but as advancing in age and at last as adults. [A. C. 4792] 


II 


The last third of our scene is opened by “Doctor Marianus” reclining 
before “the most elevated and cleanest of cells” of the anchorites’ love- 
shrine. From this vantage point he sees women drifting up from below. As 
he gets a closer view, he is sure to recognize the Virgin-Mother, the queen 
of heaven, and fervently hails her. Cloudlets surround her knees which 
reveal themselves as penitent women. The penitent women, in chorus 
and individually, plead for one of their ranks who ‘forgot herself but 
once not knowing that she was committing a sin.”’ This one is of course 
Gretchen. When it is her turn to speak, she does not ask the Mater 
Gloriosa for forgiveness of her sin, but on the contrary, for sharing 
graciously her great joy over the “return” of her lover. The “Selige 
Knaben” speak their last lines which we have previously discussed and 
from which we learned that Faust is already outgrowing them and that 
he will teach them. 

Gretchen, watching the rapidly proceeding process of regeneration, 
asks to be permitted to teach the newcomer who appears already “‘in 
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the first vigor of youth” but is “still blinded by the new day.” Mater 
Gloriosa bids her to rise with her to higher spheres. Faust will foilow 
when he “‘senses” her. Once more Doctor Marianus is heard. Himself 
prostrate on his face he exhorts the penitent women to look up to the 
saving glance (Retterblick)—and to “gratefully change themselves to a 
blessed fate.” Wishing that all our better senses may be eager to serve 
her he begs the ‘“‘Virgin-Mother-Queen-Goddess” to remain merciful. 
Before the final curtain we hear the Chorus Mysticus chant lines of solemn 
measure to this general effect: All the transitory and inadequate things 
are but symbols and attain their fulfillment here (in this heaven). That 
which cannot be described in words is here enacted. We are drawn up- 
ward by the ideal of womanhood (das Ewig-Weibliche). 

Doctor Marianus hailing the ‘‘Virgin- Mother-Queen-Goddess” might 
remind some readers of the concluding cantos of the Divina Comedia, 
where St. Bernard, also known as Doctor Marianus, takes over, from 
Beatrice, the guidance and indoctrination of Dante. Perhaps it is not 
just a mere coincidence that St. Bernard was honored with the degree 
of “Doctor Ecclesiae” by Pope Paul vir in 1830 and that Goethe in 
December of this same year, took up again an older plan for closing his 
modern version of a Divine Comedy. According to this older sketch, 
known to students of Faust as Paralipomenon 195, Mephistopheles was 
to turn from the spot where Faust had dropped dead and where the 
“jaws of hell” had opened in vain to receive their prize. He was to rush 
to heaven in order to contest the possession of Faust’s soul. But as the 
“glory of heaven opens above him he sees “Christ, His Mother, the four 
evangelists and all the saints” sitting in ‘judgment over Faust.”” When 
he sees Christ instead of the Old Testament Lord with whom he had dis- 
cussed the case of Doctor Faust, in Prologue in Heaven, he turns tail and 
runs for dear life. The humorous vein in which this version of a fina! 
scene was to be written is characterized by the quatrain, Paralipomenon 
95: 

Nein diesmal gilt kein Weilen und kein Bleiben. 
Der Reichsverweser herrscht vom Thron 

Thn und die seinen kenn ich schon: 

Sie wissen mich, wie ich die Ratten zu vertreiben. 


As this comparison of the expert exorcisers, Christ and the Virgin- 
Mother, with the expert rat exterminator Mephistopheles indicates, the 
execution of this scene would have been in harmony with the tone pre- 
vailing during the preceding battle between the devils and angels for 
Faust’s soul. The inspiration for these stage pictures: the “jaws of hell” 
below, to the leit, angels scattering roses, and the “glory of heaven” 
above, to the right, had come to Goethe from a period in the history of 
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fine arts which he did not treasure highly, partly because of the subject 
matter, partly because of the primitive technique used. In 1825, when he 
contemplated this double scene and actually finished the first half, the 
work on the drama of the magician Faust was still as distasteful to him 
as it had been around 1800 when he wrote the poem ‘“‘Abschied”’ for the 
very end of the play asa counterpart to the dedicatory poem “‘Zueignung”’ 
which stands at the very beginning. “And thus an end with these stupid 
barbaric magic doings,’’ we read there, “Und so geschlossen sei der 
Barbareien beschraenkter Kreis mit seinen Zaubereien.’”” We may be 
sure that much of what he saw of pre-renaissance Christian art struck 
him as barbaric magic and just as benighted as the crude folk tale of 
Doctor Faustus. The poet dropped the ‘‘Judgment”’ scene as soon as 
he had dispatched Faust’s soul with the triumphant angels to heaven. 
Instead he turned to acts I and 1, the colorful doings at the emperor’s 
court climaxing in the performance of the Rape of Helen, and the Clas- 
sical Walpurgis-Night climaxing in the short visit of Galatea with her 
father Nereus. 

For the correct interpretation of our concluding scene it is useful to 
know that at the same time when Goethe set the stage for the Virgin- 
Mother he was also writing an “encore” scene for the conclusion of 
Walpurgis-Night: Homunculus breaking his glass phial at Galatea’s shell 
while the sirens, the Dorides and their ‘“‘sailor boys” (Schifferknaben) 
sing a hymn in praise of god Eros. (See my “Homunculus” in Zeitschrift 
f.deut. philologie, vol. 59.) Thus one is forewarned and will not expect a 
glorification of the Virgin-Mother and her Bernard ‘il suo fedel Ber- 
nardo” (Divine Comedy, Il Paradiso, xxx1, 102). To be sure, the light, 
almost flippant jesting of the earlier sketch has given way to seriousness. 
For as the poet sits during those dreary December days in his sick-room 
where he is recovering from a severe hemorrhage that had brought him 
to the verge of death, the recent news of his son’s death in far-away 
Italy depresses him. And what was perhaps weighing even more heavily 
on him: the forces released by the revolution which had broken out in 
Paris at the end of July that year, were still threatening to engulf Europe. 
Only a few weeks earlier he himself had supervised measures to forestall 
a revolutionary uprising in Weimar. (For this and the immediately fol- 
lowing statements see my article, ‘‘Julirevolution,” op. cit.) He sees the 
very existence of Western civilization endangered. In this somber mood 
the poet tries to strike the balance of his life and of the culture that had 
nurtured him. He tries to find an answer to the question of what will 
remain in the realm of the spirit, what will be considered worthy of being 
entered in the ledger of eternity as a true contribution to the advance- 
ment of human society. 
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Perhaps Dante’s critical attitude toward the doctrines and practices 
of his church, his advocation of reforms and protestations against abuses, 
encouraged Goethe to speak his mind more freely about doctrinal mat- 
ters and to indicate that he was in sympathy with the reforms of the 
protestant faith which Swedenborg had been advocating. At any rate, 
when he stages Faust’s ‘““Last Judgment” he follows minutely the rea- 
soning and procedure of the “gewuerdigte Seher” whom he had held in 
high esteem since his student days. He also carried out the intention of 
including saints in this final stage, but certainly not the way he had in- 
tended to present them when he wrote the early sketch, and certainly 
not in the dazzling glory which surrounds them in Dante’s Paradiso. He 
relegates them to the lowest and outermost edge of heaven where they 
belong according to Swedenborg. 

The concluding scene as it was written in December 1830 was con- 
siderably shorter than the final version. There were no penitent women, 
no Gretchen, no hint as to who had armed the angel youths with roses 
with which topelt the devils, nohint that Faustis toteach the infant spirits, 
and, most important of all, “Mater Gloriosa” does not tell Gretchen to 
rise with her to higher spheres where Faust will follow her. The poet’s 
critical attitude toward the deification of the Virgin-Mother has to be 
read between the lines. It merely consists in the fact that the cell of 
“Doctor Marianus” is also among the desolate rocks, even though more 
elevated and cleaner than the caves of his brethren in the lower regions. 
“Doctor Marianus” bends his face to the ground in silent adoration as 
the ‘“Mater Gloriosa” with her “‘women”’ passes close by him across the 
stage. “Chorus Mysticus,” in the December version still called “Chorus 
in Excelsis,’”’ closes the play with the same lines as in the final version. 
The “Ewig-Weibliche” in the December version points thus without 
strong Swedenborgian over-tones to the ideal that inspired Dante and 
his time, that prompted Western man to place woman on a high, almost 
unattainable pedestal, to make her an ideal which inspired him to excel 
in whatever he undertook. 

Early in January 1831, Goethe received from the historian, Niebuhr, 
a letter and the latest volume of his Roman History. In the preface of 
this book the author sees a new dark age of barbarism threatening 
European culture, and in his letter he expresses the confident hope that 
Goethe will be able to stem the oncoming tide. For several weeks Goethe 
mulls over Niebuhr’s Roman History. Then he writes lines 11801—808, 
11817-824, 11942-953, 12013-019, and 12032-103. By adding the 
Gretchen action and by suggesting that Faust is to teach the infant 
spirits he underscores the Swedenborgian character of the whole scene. 
Through the former he brings out what he considers the most worthwhile 
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contribution of Western man to the store of lasting cultural goods, 
namely the new tender and spiritual relationship of the male and female 
—das zarte und geistige Verhaeltnis des Mannes zur Frau—”’ (Winkel- 
mann und sein Jahrhundert, Goethe, W 1, 46, 267). On the religious plane 
this new concept of love, which is a synthesis for physical attraction and 
the sublimated adulation of the beautiful soul of the beloved, is shown in 
our scene as having risen from the benighted fear of everything carnal, 
which has driven our anchorites to flee the world and live in celibacy— 
through the deificatior of the pure Virgin as voiced by ‘‘Doctor Maria- 
anus”—to the doctrine of “Genuinus Amor Coniugialis.” For ‘“‘Mater 
Gloriosa” who not onl; permits Gretchen to snuggle up to her and tell 
her of her joy over the return of her lover, but even tells her to rise with 
her to higher spheres where Faust will follow as soon as he senses her, 
has changed her character though not her appearance. Before, she was 
the Madonna; now she is the “representative” of Genuine Conjugial 
Love. Doctor Marianus and the penitent women whose religious ideas 
are fixed and unchanged, still see her in her medieval réle and address 
her accordingly. But in Gretchen, the former beloved of Faust, the 
sphere of conjugial love works a complete change: 

They who in the life of the body had happiness in marriages from genuine con- 
jugial love have happiness also in the other life; so that with them the happiness 
of the one life is continued into that of the other, and becomes there a union of 
minds, in which is heaven. [A. C. 2734] 


We have seen already that Swedenborg gives to all his concepts a 
“representative” form. Thus the Lord appears as a sun, church doctrines 
as trees, and so forth. Of “genuine conjugial love” he says that it 


is the image of heaven, and when this is represented in heaven it is by a virgin of 
inexpressible beauty, encompassed by a bright cloud, so that one may call her 
beauty in its essential form; it has been said that all beauty in the other life is 
from conjugial love; its affections and thoughts are represented by diamond-like 
auras, sparkling as it were with rubies and carbuncles. [A. C. 2735] 


Before documenting ‘‘genuinus amor conjugialis” as the doctrinal foun- 
dation of Swedenborg’s “Vera Christiana Religio’”’, the objection must 
be met that Faust and Gretchen lived in illicit concubinage and that 
this did not spring from love “truly conjugial” but from love of the sex 
which in the light of the Catholic and Protestant churches is carnal and 
sinful. As to the first objection, the marriage rites are “proper” but not 
essential according to C. L. 21, where a ‘wise man” in heaven answers 
the question of “whether it is not proper that a priest should be present 
and minister in these (nuptial) ceremonies,” as follows: “It is proper on 
earth, but not in the heavens on account of the representation of the 
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Lord Himself and the church. This is not known on earth. . . . Consent 
is the essential of marriage; and the other things that follow are its for- 
malities.” To meet the second objection, this is what Swedenborg has 
to say: 

The love of the sex with man is not the origin of conjugial love but it is its first: 
thus it is as the external natural in which the internal spiritual is implanted. . . . 
But love truly conjugial is with those only who earnestly desire wisdom and 
therefore progress in wisdom more and more. The Lord foresees them, and pro- 
vides conjugial love for them; which love begins with them, it is true, from the 
love of the sex, or rather through that love, but yet it does not originate from 
that love, for it springs up just in proportion as wisdom advances its step and 
comes forth into the light (of understanding) with him. . . . [C. L. 98] 


When Faust saw and accosted Gretchen for the first time he surely 
was prompted by the love of the sex. But already when we hear him 
soliloquizing in Gretchen’s bed room we witness the first stirrings of his 
“wisdom” and his “love of the sex begins to invert itself and becomes 
the chaste love of the sex... . With man conjugial love is within the 
love of the sex, as a gem in its matrix” (C. L. 83). Now that Faust has 
been rescued from the temptor Mephistopheles who, with, the Lord’s 
permission, tried to lead him astray, that the bonds of the love of seli 
and the world have been removed through the ministrations of the 
“Selige Knaben”, this “gem” will not slip away from him again but 
“out-shine every treasure.” (Compare Act Iv, lines 10050-65.) 

Swedenborg calls the Divine, proceeding from the Lord, a sphere 


because it proceeds from Him, surrounds Him, fills each world, the spiritual and 
the natural, and works out the effects of the ends which the Lord predestined in 
the creation, and since provides. All that which flows out from a subject, sur- 
rounds and environs it, is called a sphere; for example, the sphere of light and 
heat from the sun surrounding it, the sphere of life from a man round about him, 
the sphere of the fragrance of a plant surrounding it, the sphere of the attraction 
of a magnet, and so on. But the universal spheres here treated of are from the 
Lord, around Him, and they proceed from the sun of the spiritual world in the 
midst of which He is. From the Lord through that sun proceeds the sphere of 
heat and light, or what is the same the sphere of love and wisdom, for the work- 
ing out of ends, which are uses. . . . [C. L. 386] . . . The sphere of procreating, and 
the sphere of protecting what is procreated make one in a continuous series, be- 
cause the love of procreating is continued into the love of the thing procreated. 
What is the nature of the love of procreating, is known from its delight, that it is 
super-eminent and transcendent. In this is the state of procreation with men, and 
notably the state of reception with women. This highest delight, with its love,, 
follows into the bringing forth and there fills itself... [C. L. 390]... It is of 
creation that the things created must be preserved, guarded, protected, and sus- 
tained. Otherwise the universe would go to destruction. But because with the 
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living, to whom freedom of choice is left, this cannot be done immediately by the 
Lord, it is done mediately through His love implanted in fathers, mothers, and 
nurses. That their love is love from the Lord with them, they do not know, be- 
cause they do not perceive the influx, still less do they perceive the omnipresence 
of the Lord. But who does not see that it is not of nature, but of the Divine Provi- 
dence operating within nature, by nature? And that there could be no such uni- 
versal except from God through some spiritual sun which is the center of the uni- 
verse, and whose operation, because without space and time, is instant and 
present from things first to the last? [C. L. 391]. . . This sphere affects the evil 
as well as the good, and disposes every one to love, protect, and sustain his off- 
spring from his own love. . . [C. L. 392] . . . (It) principally affects the female 
sex, thus mothers, and the male sex, or fathers, from them . . . (For) the sphere 
of conjugial love is received by women, and through women is transferred into 
men, because women are born loves of the understanding of men and the under- 
standing is the recipient. It is similar with the love of infants, because this by 
origin is from conjugial love . . . [C. L. 393] . . . This sphere is also a sphere of in- 
nocence and peace. . . the two inmost things of heaven. They are called inmost 
because they proceed immediately from the Lord; for the Lord is Innocence 
itself, and Peace itself... [C. L. 394]... The sphere of innocence inflows into 
infants, and through them into parents . . . [C. L. 395]. 


Swedenborg has written so much on the subject of Conjugial Love 
that is is impossible to give a full presentation within the scope of this 
paper. On the other hand, it is a concept of prime importance for the 
understanding of the last scene of Faust. It concerns the anchorites who 
fled from it; it concerns the ‘‘Selige Knaben” who owe their blessed 
state of innocence to it; above all, it concerns Faust and Gretchen. The 
above quotation from the chapter “On the Conjunction of Conjugial 
Love with the Love of Infants’”’ should enable the reader to appreciate 
the fact that Swedenborg was not only a “‘spirit-seer,”’ as he has too 
often been designated since Kant’s little treatise Traeuwme eines Geister- 
sehers (1766). Faust scholars in particular have been afraid to link 
Goethe too closely to the ‘‘visionary” prophet of a New Church. And yet 
they know that the poet was influenced by him already in the early 
stages of writing his Faust; indeed, that simultaneously he was working 
on a drama Mohamet which dealt with the very subject matter, viz. the 
founding of a new religion by a ‘“‘visionary.”” And then, they are aware 
of the fact that Goethe was not a church-goer, that he even spoke of 
himself once as a “‘dezidierter Nicht-Christ.”” They themselves are either 
partisans of one of the Christian confessions or, and this holds good for 
the majority, are disinterested. They, therefore, either censure him for 
his “paganism” or are proud of the fact that they belong in his supposed 
category. And yet Goethe professed belief in a Supreme Being and the 
immortality of the soul. 
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When Goethe in the poem Vermaechtinis altpersischen Glaubens writes 
the often quoted lines: 


Schwerer Dienste taegliche Bewahrung, 
Sonst bedarf es keiner Offenbarung 


he does not negate Divine revelation but expresses the principal tenet 
of the New Church that only by performing his useful activities can man 
become wise. And that this wisdom comes to him from the Lord through 
the universal sphere of conjugial love is a doctrine which could not pos- 
sibly be abhorrent to Goethe. Two quotations, the last, follow to give a 
sketchy idea of what Swedenborg teaches about this wisdom: 


All that flows into man from the Lord flows into his inmost which is his soul; and 
descends thence into his intermediate, which is the mind; and through this into 
his last, which is the body. In this way the marriage of good and truth flows into 
man from the Lord. . . . From this conception of influx it is plain that two mar- 
ried partners are that form (of the marriage of good and truth) in their inmosts, 
and thence in the things that follow. . . . The wisdom which makes this form and 
receives this love is rational and at the same time moral wisdom. Rational wis- 
dom looks to the goods and truths that appear interiorly in man, not as his own, 
but flowing in from the Lord; and moral wisdom flees from evils and falsities as 
leprosies, especially those of lasciviousness, which contaminate his conjugial 
love. [C. L. 100-102] . . . To shun evils because they are hurtful to the soul, hurt- 
ful to the state, and hurtful to the body; and to do good deeds because they are of 
advantage to the soul, to the state, and to the body. This is the wisdom which is 
meant by wisdom wherewith conjugial love allies itself... . And as this wisdom 
springs from spiritual things which are of the church, it follows that conjugial 
love is according to the state of the church, because it is according to the state of 
wisdom with man. [C. L. 130] 


The ‘‘states of the church” as represented by the anchorites, from 
Pater Ecstaticus and his mortification of all things corporeal up to and 
including Doctor Marianus with his “ecstatic” hymn in praise of the 
Virgin-Mother, are in conflict with divine nature such as Goethe saw it. 
The only state of the church acceptable to him was apparently the one 
Swedenborg had expounded, where the natural is not sacrificed on the 
altar of the spiritual. So Goethe superimposes the figure of Conjugial 
Love on that of the Madonna. In so doing he follows Dante, who also 
injected new ideas into the established forms and doctrines of the church 
and, quite specifically, into the traditional réle of Mary whom he raises 
from an intermediary to a deity, to a state of parity with the triune god- 
head. Dante accomplishes this change of Mary’s significance by describ- 
ing the way she moves her glance from St. Bernard to the “Eternal 
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Light” (J/ Paradiso xxx, 40-45). Goethe changed the significance of 
the “mater gloriosa” by the words she addresses to Gretchen: 


Komm! hebe dich zu hoehern Sphaeren; 
Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er nach. 


“Where there is love truly conjugial, this sphere is received by the wife, 
and by the husband only through the wife” (C. L. 224). 

The state of blessed innocence in which we found the “‘Selige Knaben”’ 
originated from the Lord, whois Love Truly Conjugial, and is transmitted 
to them through their parents, both through the sphere of procreating 
or regenerating the created things of the world and through the sphere 
of protecting what is generated. These two spheres make one with the 
sphere of conjugial love, and form a continuous series, because the love 
of procreating is continued into the thing procreated, according to C. L. 
386-395. This is really an inversion of the hereditary sin into its very 
opposite, a hereditary state of blessed innocence, which the Lord does 
not permit to get lost. 

By suggesting that Faust is to teach the infant spirits, Goethe gives 
his worried contemporaries like Niebuhr a word of hope for the future. 
Faust and the civilization which he represents have died of old age. Their 
spirit, however, i. e., that what was good and true in them and what had 
grown, had been shaped by life and had found its characteristic expres- 
sion in the material world, will live on in the realm of the spirit, ‘‘in den 
Gefilden hoher Ahnen” (I. 1117). Faust’s spirit is going to implant his 
ideals, stripped of everything mortal and gross, in the plastic infant 
spirits. Thus the ‘‘symbolic poem,” as Goethe once called his Faust, sug- 
gests that the high ideals of Western civilization expressed in beautiful 
form will live on in the realm of the spirit which knows neither time nor 
place. From there it is to be hoped that they will inspir: the nurselings 
of a civilization of the future—not to copy but to contradict them and, 
eventually, to arrive at a higher synthesis. 

The “bonum et verum” Swedenborg and Goethe had in mind are not 
abstractions. They are dynamic factors and their product is life; life, how- 
ever, is the garment in which the godhead is clothed: 


In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm, 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gluehend Leben: 
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So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und webe der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. [ll. 501-509] 


Fear of the devils lurking everywhere and tempting man with the pleas- 
ures of this world, drove our anchorites to seek protection in the dark- 
ness of their belief in the letter of Divine revelation. Doctor Marianus, 
dwelling as high as the sphere of celibacy permitted him, found strength 
and courage in his belief in the “‘saving-glance” of the Virgin-Mother. 
But none of the anchorites has tasted heavenly joy yet. Faust did not 
run away from the world and its pleasures. His salvation from the devil 
with whom he had allied himself is brought about by the Lord through 
Gretchen’s love and the innocence of the “‘Seligen Knaben.’”’ When the 
curtain drops for the last time we feel certain that he will follow Gretchen 
to the highest heaven as soon as he feels the sphere of Conjugial Love 
proceeding from Gretchen. 

Swedenborg’s Genuinus Amor Coniugialis is a synthesis on a higher 
plane of two opposites, affirmation and mortification of the flesh. Deified 
Eros, the deified Virgin-Mother, and the deified Conjugial Love mark | 
the progress of man—if my interpretation of the text is correct. By | — 
placing the ideal of the chaste love of the sex which Swedenborg calls : 
conjugial love in this conspicuous place at the very end of his Faust, of 
his dramatization of the rise and fall of Western civilization, Goethe 
has erected a monument to the “‘gewuerdigte Seher,” the chosen prophet. 
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POLARITY IN GOETHE’S FAUST 
By Ciive H. CARDINAL 


LREADY at an early stage in his life, when the Urfaust was being 
conceived, did Goethe sense the dynamic essence of the universe. 
He was deeply aware of the fact that the whole of existence, both in its 
physical and spiritual manifestations, is in a constant state of flux, 
with conflicting forces acting upon each other, eventually weaving 
themselves into a harmonious whole. This vast dynamic urge extends far 
beyond the biological into the very essence of the entire physical uni- 
verse to the point where even matter itself is energy.' His conviction 
became strengthened when he later took up the study of the natural 
sciences, and it played a most basic réle in his view of life as an old 
man. Out of this idea of existence as ceaseless activity, which found 
varied poetic expression in his works, emerged a second concept equally 
important to an understanding of his philosophy: the concept of the 
polarity of conflicting antagonistic forces in nature, the name for which 
he took from the polarity of magnetism.* Having accepted the fact 
that the nature of matter is force, he advanced to the idea that this 
force never expresses itself in a single phenomenon, but in two diagram- 
matically opposed entities or forces. Proceeding from the same point of 
departure they divide, repulse each other, finally to attract and unite 
again. 

He combined with this dynamic world-process of antagonistic forces 
and the constant ebb and flow of existence a second law, that of ascent 
(Steigerung). The mutual pulsation of polar entities leads to a constant 
recurrence of union and separation, but the point of union is never exactly 
on the same level at which separation took place; it is on a higher point 
that they meet, immediately to separate again to form new opposites. 
This attraction and repulsion of contrasting polar forces continues in a 
spiral upward movement and symbolizes the very essence of all exist- 
ence. 

A similar idea of polarity can be traced from Heraclitus to Kant, and 
after Goethe, finds its most precise expression in the dialectics of thesis, 


‘In this concept of matter as force he anticipates our modern physicists, especially 
Einstein and Milligan. His view of polarity throws an interesting sidelight on the elec- 
tronic theory of the atom. Here too Goethe went far to obviate the mechanistic view of 
Newton and of the inertia of matter with which he was always at variance. 

2 Referred to in his Dichtung und Wahrheit and in 1820-22 when he wrote his Cam pagne 
in Frankreich: Aus der Anziehungskraft und Zuriickstossungskraft der Materie “. . . ging 
mir die Urpolaritat aller Wesen hervor, welche die unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit der Er- 
scheinungen durchdringt und belebt” (Werke, xxx1u1, 196). 
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antithesis, and synthesis in Hegel’s metaphysics, translated into politi- 
cal-economic terms by Marx’s dialectics of materialism as a new inter- 
pretation of history.* In Freud’s principle of ambivalence it was finally 
brought into the study of the psychology of the unconscious. But no- 
where did it become such a personal conviction and receive such manifold 
illustration as in the life and work of Goethe. From his youthful observa- 
tions of the two forces of the magnet to the introspection of his own per- 
sonality as a mature man, in which he became aware of the retardation 
and acceleration of his tempo of productivity, caused by polar spiritual! 
elements in his character, did Goethe find in the principle of polarity 
the crux of his whole philosophy. The purpose of this study, then, is to 
analyse Goethe’s Faust from the viewpoint of polarity and to ascertain 
how far the principle leads to an understanding of the great poem. 

From the standpoint of polarity Goethe’s Faust is a gigantic panorama 
of life’s contrapuntal dualism expressed in terms of good and evil, long- 
ing and resignation, soaring idealism and withering satire, divine dis- 
satisfaction and earthly happiness, tragic sublimity and comic vulgarity, 
macrocosmic boundlessness and microcosmic individualization, the most 
primitive, subjective emotionalism and naiveté opposed to the most 
rarified consciousness and brilliant intellectuality. Goethe had used 
polarity before as a technique of artistic organization—in fact, through- 
out his major works—juxtaposing in each of them two fundamental 
human personalities, e.g., Weislingen-Gétz, Werther-Albert, Clavigi- 
Carlos, Egmont-Oranien, Orest-Pylades, Tasso-Antonio, Epimetheus- 
Prometheus. In Faust polarity is carried to its furthest spiritual-psy- 
chological conclusions and is given its most poignant expression, not 
only in the obvious juxtaposition of the two central figures, Faust-Me- 
phisto, but in the less apparent spiritual and technical ramifications of 
the whole poem. 

The old Faust legend, based on the medieval-christian view of life 
as a struggle between good and evil, had dualism written into its very 
texture from the start. It was the sine qua non of Faustian dynamics. 
Goethe diffused and extended this dualism far over and beyond the 
mere ethical, and ventured to symbolize in it the whole dualistic temper 
of modern occidental civilization. The Faustian man moves in two 
media at the same time. He strives for the infinite, yearns to taste the 
entirety of existence, and yet is tied to the finite, the particular, the 
narrowly circumscribed individualization of human existence: 


3 Cf. Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xvi (1930); Paul Miillensiefen: ‘“‘Die Franzésische 
Revolution und Napoleon in Goethes Weltanschauung” in which it is said inter al. (p. 80): 
“In der Geschichte wie in der Natur bekimpfen sich zwei Gegensatze, vereinen und stei- 
gern sich, um wieder aus diesem fruchtbaren Punkte neue Gegens&tze hervorzurufen 
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Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen; 
Die eine halt in derber Liebeslust, 

Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen; 
Die andere hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust 
Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. [1112] 


Faust’s existence is basically tragic, discordant like all life. His striv- 
ing is dionysian longing for the infinite, that means the complete en- 
compassing and spiritual transfusion of the totality of existence. In the 
crucial wagerscene Faust says to Mephisto: 


Das Streben meiner ganzen Kraft 
Ist grade das was ich verspreche [1742] 


and in a crescendo of dionysian fever for the All: 
Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 
Will ich in meinem innern Selbst geniefen, 
Mit meinem Geist das Hichst’ und Tiefste greifen, 
Thr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Busen hiufen, 
Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern, 
Und, wie sie selbst, am End’ auch ich zerscheitern. [1770] 


The last phrase is significant, for this ideal is impossible. He is tied to the 
petty limitations of mundane existence: 

Der selbst die Ahnung jeder Lust 

Mit eigensinnigem Krittel mindert, 

Die Schépfung meiner regen Brust 

Mit tausend Lebensfratzen hindert. [1558] 


This theme he expresses again and again: 


Ach! zu des Geistes Fliigeln wird so leicht 
Kein kérperlicher Fliigel sich gesellen. [1089] 


And with satanic cynicism Mephisto tells him what he knows only too 
well: 

Und doch gelingt’s ihm nicht, da es, so viel es strebt, 

Verhaftet an den Kérpern klebt. ... 

Ein Kérper hemmt’s auf seinem Gange... [1353] 


Here we strike at the fundamental discord in Faust. It is as we may 
say the Auftakt, the initial chord that repeats itself in manifold variations 
and intensities from slow-murmuring adagio to virulent fortissimo 
throughout the play until it echoes once more in the last act in Part 
Two in a grand finale, where Faust looks back on his career: 


Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
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Thor! wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, 
Sich iiber Wolken Seinesgleichen dichtet ... [11442] 


At the end of his adventurous life Faust finds what in the impetuosity 
of his youth he could not or would not see: the door slammed shut for 
ever! The subjective longing and seeking behind the veil of existence which 
we have termed dionysian, after the famous statement of Nietzsche in his 
Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik, carries with it forever and 
inevitably the curse of individualization of personality. While it seeks 
to see beyond the finite into the infinite, it can never do so because it 
is continually shackled to the world of phenomena. The divine which 
strives to realize itself in man is persistently watered down and defiled 
by the mere dead weight of the physical which moves and crawls along 
strictly prescribed paths. So the divine vision becomes blurred and im- 
perfect at the mere touch of the material: 


O dass dem Menschen nichts Vollkommnes wird, 
Empfind ich nun.... [3240] 


In jedem Kleide werd’s ich wohl die Pein 
Des engen Erdelebens fiihlen. . . . [1544] 


and still more definitely: 


Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt, 

Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen; 

Der iiber allen meinen Kriften thront, 

Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen... [1566] 


Inescapably we are faced with the paradox of existence, that life means 
struggle and suffering. Faust is the personification of this fatal singu- 
larity of personality vis 4 vis a world of resistance and senseless confu- 
sion. Alone he towers above the abyss and vainly yearns for union with 
the all, the universe, knowing that regardless of what he does and in spite 
of all his learning: 


Ich bin nicht um ein Haar breit héher, 
Bin dem Unendlich nicht niher [1814] 


or, as Mephisto bluntly assures him, “Du bist am Ende—was du bist” 
(1806). Yet this tragic discord is intensified by the very heat of his striv- 
ing for the infinite, his disgust with the inefficacy of rationalistic pro- 
cedure: 

Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; [359] 


Vor mir verschliesst sich die Natur. 
Des Denkens Faden ist zerrissen, 
Mir ekelt lange vor allem Wissen [1747] 
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and the boundless impatience and vehemence of what Schopenhauer 
would have called his Will, Freud his Libido, and Bergson his Elan Vital 
which drives him on to the depth of despair, indeed to his most reckless 
curse: ‘‘Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld!” (1606). With this curse Faust 
has torn away the illusion of “die schéne Welt” as the chorus of spirits 
reiterates it, and has opened the chaos and hopelessness oi his heart. It 
is the lowest, most negating, destructive pole of the whole poem. 

In probing Faust’s grande malaise we have brought into focus one 
pivot of the Faustian world. Where is its opposite? And how far does 
the pendulum swing to reach for the triumphant yea-saying which we 
would expect if Goethe is to be true to his view of polarity as the main- 
spring and key of life? And where can we isolate the synthesis of the 
two into the resolving harmony that is to set the cosmos of idea and reality 
aright and give us a more wholesome perspective? 

In stating the problem we have already in a way answered it. The 
Lord’s famous statement in the ‘‘Prologue In Heaven”’: 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewuft [328] 


touches the first note of the positive yea and assures us of a continuous 
and rising contrapuntal theme which finally ends in the redemption of 


Faust, for striving in itself implies the possibility of redemption. This is 
the very core of the whole philosophy of the Faust Poem, and the polarity 
principle enables us to clarify and isolate its many confusing and appar- 
ently contradictory elements to set them in a revolving dialectical con- 
trast of dark and light and to serve as a key to its secret and apparently 
so unapproachable unity. The paradox is solved if we bring it into the 
light of the activity theme by which Faust strives for the infinite. At 
first it seems momentarily assuaged by what appears to Faust as a 
dark threat: Resignation! 

Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren! 

Das ist der ewige Gesang, 

Der jedem an die Ohren klingt, 

Den, unser ganzes Leben lang, 

Uns heiser jede Stunde singt. [1549] 


But this is finally sublimated through an acceptance of the inevitable 
when Faust says of man’s purpose: 


Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich um; 
Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm; 
Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen. [11445] 


The activity theme winding its way as the positive note throughout the 
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Faustian symphony is, however, beset by two great dangers which 
Faust but narrowly escapes: we can sum them up as excess in his Prome- 
thean surging which borders on criminal presumptuousness in claiming 
equality with the all-knowing and all-doing of the divinity on the one 
hand, and lethargy or languid acquiescence on the other hand. The 
latter is as much an element in Faust’s character as the former Prome- 
thean Himmelstiirmerei: 


Das Streben meiner ganzen Kraft 
Ist g’rade das was ich verspreche [1742] 


or expressed in the paradox of 


Dem Taumel weih’ ich mich, dem schmerzlichen Genuss, 
Verliebten Haf, erquickendem Verdruf [1766] 


is relieved by moments where the hot surgings of his will are lulled to an 
oblivion-seeking torpor which moves him to the brink of suicide: 


Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst [1570] 


or the deathlust for total void: 


Der letzte Trunk sei nun, mit ganzer Seele, 
Als festlich hoher Gru8, dem Morgen zugebracht! [735] 


which is to bring him to the Nirvana, “the sleep eternal, in an eternal 
night” of which Swinburne sang, and Schopenhauer thought, and which 
Kierkegaard called the ‘‘Sehnsucht zum Tode”’ or Freud defined as the 
“death instinct” in man. 

So within the polarity of the finite and the infinite, the deadly incarcer- 
ation of the ego and the all-diffusion into the cosmos, we find another 
polarity of fatalistic resignation and the transcendent Olympian revolt 
of the individual. Faustian dynamism, though threatened by both, is 
maintained, elevated, and finally purified in spite of Mephisto’s attempts 
to lead him to self-satisfaction or sensual revelry. Faust knows too well 
that the value of existence lies in the assertion of his personality, which 
functions only in ceaseless activity and striving. 

As we have stated above, it is this vehement self-assertion through 
activity which carries in its womb the birth of tragedy but also promises 
redemption, meaning, and finally a sense of life’s harmony and unity 
within man’s prescribed orbit of social endeavour and progressive purifi- 
cation. 

Already in the first scene Faust turns to the Earthspirit as the ‘“‘Ge- 
schaftiger Geist” who sings: 
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So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. [508] 


Both learning and magic fail to open the door, as they are contemplative, 
non-active. Even suicide seems to lead on to “‘neuen Ufern.”” Nor does 
the dead of the night bring slumber: 


Es reget sich die Menschenliebe, 
Die Liebe Gottes regt sich nun. [1184] 


In the first line of St. John’s gospel he changes “‘word”’ to “deed”’: “Im 
Anfang war die Tat!” [1237]. 
The activity theme carries us through the contrapuntality of Faust- 

Mephisto: 

So setztest du der ewig regen, 

Der heilsam schaffenden Gewalt 

Die kalte Teufelsfaust entgegen, 

Die sich vergebens tiickisch ballt! [1379] 


which rises and falls in brilliant colors of light and dark, in point and 
counterpoint, attack and repartee, blaring prestos and muttering di- 
minuendos until even on the brink of the grave Faust hurls divine dis- 
satisfaction at the paralyzing darkness of anxiety—‘‘Er! unbefriedigt 
jeden Augenblick” [11452]—and in his final speech: 

Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schlu8: 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 

Der tiglich sie erobern muf. [11574] 


The antithesis of activity versus quietism, life versus death, wades 
triumphantly through the three insinuating paralyses of sensual satis- 
faction (Gretchen), Apollonian calm and classical beauty (Helena), in 
whom mere existence is sufficient, and finally the temptation of a world- 
encircling position of power to an unshakeable faith in the goodness of 
life and the redemptive potency of activity in the limited sphere which 
life offers. 

We have outlined the dialectical parallelism of Faust. To sum it up 
again, Faust’s spirit hovers between the chaotic vastness of infinite as- 
piration for macrocosmic omniscience, motivated by an unlimited self- 
assertion, and, on the opposite side, the resisting medium of environ- 
ment as well as the restricting fetters of the ego. The latter carried to 
excess would lead to self-negation and oblivion. This dilemma, antitheti- 
cal in itself, would drive Faust to destruction, were it not for his very 
striving, his innate impulse to activity, which, rising as the dynamic 
theme song of the poem, outbalances all the lulling insinuations and re- 
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tarding impediments—even Dames Want, Debt, Distress, and Worry 
until in the last stages of his errings he finds a positive ideal and outlet 
in social action. 

It is here that we must look for the synthesis, the secret unity which 
gives meaning and value to the otherwise senseless oscillation between 
the Scylla of renunciation and the Charybdis of acceptance. Without 
the all-embracing concept of unity, the attraction and repulsion of a 
myriad entities of existence would have played no réle in Goethe’s 
Weltanschauung.' The relentless activity theme forever pounding in 
Faust’s tortured soul finally breaks through to a resolute sense of social! 
responsibility. In the service to civilization and to his fellowman, Faust 
narrows the bounds of his infinite striving but finds a glorious challenge 
which seems infinite in scope and possibility. Having moved through the 
chastening world of experience (which ethically speaking could not but 
plunge him into guilt) and thereby learned to control his emotions 
(Gretchen), having acquired culture and balance through contact with 
the antique (Helena), Faust moves on to the application of science to 
nature, and in the vision of his vast land-reclamation schemes from the 
sea, giving life to millions, he dies. 


Auf freiem Grund mit freiem Volke stehn. 
Zum Augenblicke diirft ich sagen: 
Verweile doch, du bist so schén! [11580] 


The last words close the circle and lend enduring unity to the dynamic 
world-process. The never-ending see-saw of phenomena is held in spirit- 
ual equilibrium. The antithetical elements of the great Faustian sym- 
phony are transmuted into a synthesis of value and purpose. It reminds 
one of the Nietzschian saying that ‘‘one must go through hell to give 
birth to a dancing star.” The relative swayings of polar contrasts find 
their absolute in the ascent to a new, constructive entity in which Faust 
finds the strength of a resolute yea-saying to life and the immediate 
demands of the moment: 


... dieser Erdenkreis 

Gewahrt noch Raum zu grofen Taten. 
Erstaunenswiirdiges soll gerathen, 

Ich fithle Kraft zu kiihnem Flei8 [10181] 


and again in his speech to “Sorge” which seems like a great and powerful 
Hymn to Life, harmonizing once again the contradictory elements of 


4“Antithesis und Synthesis sind die Momente der eigentlichen und absoluten Synthese, 
die absolute Einheit von Dasein, Leben, Seele steht iiber der relativen, die ihre Ergiinzung, 
ihr Korrelat in der Antithesis findet”—Georg Simmel, Goethe, p. 85. 
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his nature. Because of its significance for the whole burden of our argu- 
ment we restate it here: 


Ich bin nur durch die Welt gerannt. 

Ein jed Geliist ergriff ich bei den Haaren. 
Was nicht geniigte lie® ich fahren 

Was mich entwischte lie ich ziehn. 

Ich habe nur begehrt und nur vollbracht, 

Und abermals gewiinscht und so mit Macht 
Mein Leben durchgestiirmt; erst groB und miichtig; 
Nun aber geht es weise, geht bediichtig. 

Der Erdenkreis ist mir genug bekannt, 

Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
Thor! wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, 
Sich iiber Wolken Seinesgleichen dichtet; 

Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich um; 

Dem Tiichtigen ist die Welt nicht stumm; 
Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen; 
Was er erkennt laft sich ergreifen; 

Er wandle so den Erdentag entlang; 

Wenn Geister spuken, geh’ er seinen Gang, 
Im Weiterschreiten find’ er Qual und Gliick, 
Er! unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick. [11433] 


It can readily be seen that in these beautiful, moving lines which embrace 
all the contrapuntal elements of the poem, the synthesis of Faustian 
existence is reached. Fear and its atavistic fetters are broken while the 
enduring divine dissatisfaction tears Faust forever out of the clutches 
of Mephistophelian defeatism and escapism. Faust now unerringly sees 
the light of redeeming activity: 

Die Nacht scheint tiefer tief hereinzudringen, 

Allein im Innern leuchtet helles Licht. [11499] 


In a final rarified extraction the Chorus Mysticus re-echges the abiding 
unity of life and the ascent to ever-redeeming love personified in woman: 

Alles Vergingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichni®; 

Das Unzulangliche 

Hier wird’s Ereignif; 

Das Unbeschreibliche 

Hier ists getan; 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht uns hinan. [12104] 


We have endeavoured to trace in broad outline the underlying polarity 
in Goethe’s Faust. There is almost an infinite variety of antithetical 
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elements in Faust which have not been analysed but which are all part 
and parcel of the main diastole and systole outlined above. One could 
call them the sub-periodicities which reflect in one way or another the 
central periodicity of the whole work. It may be in order here to touch 
on a few of them as they help to illustrate how profoundly the principle 
of polarity is identified with the warp and woof of the great poem and, 
furthermore, how beneath all the apparent confusion of this ‘‘Teufels- 
buch” there exists an abiding unity. 

“Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst!” says the Earthspirit to 
Faust. This is one of the profoundest statements of the book. It strikes 
at the heart of Goethe’s philosophy of life. It is the eternal paradox, the 
cathode and anode of existence, the unity in diversity, the identity in 
the manifold phenomena of nature. Goethe overcomes in this idea the 
solipsistic fallacy of Socrates: Know Thyself! He has expressed it in his 
morphological conception of science: 


Die Aufgabe: Erkenne dich selbst—kam mir immer verdichtig vor—um den 
Menschen von der Titigkeit gegen die Aufenwelt zu einer inneren falschen Be- 
schaulichkeit zu verleiten. Der Mensch kennt nur sich selbst, insofern er die 
Welt kennt, die er nur in sich und sich nur in ihr gewahr wird. 


Faust in the first part of the poem fails to understand the spirit of the 
world because he knows not himself. But he cannot get to know himself 
until he goes out to face the world of experience. He has lived by himself 
in scholastic retirement and realizes that this is not enough to under- 
stand truth and to become master of life. Not for him some Zarathustrian 
seclusion. Faust realizes that the individual contains all the protogenetic 
elements of the world (like our modern psychologists in the sphere of 
behavior). But these elements can only come to expression and growing 
fruition in the process of life. While Werther seeks his cosmos only in 
himself and escapes the reality of life, while Hamlet simmers in endless 
morbid reflection and Zarathustra shoots arrows of misanthropic half- 
truths and dreams of a world-to-be, Faust is all-outgoing energy and 
plunges into the pain and ecstasy of life: 


Mein Busen, der vom Wifensdrang geheilt ist, 

Soll keinen Schmerzen kiinftig sich verschlieSen, 

Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 

Will ich in meinem innern Selbst genieBen, 

Mit meinem Geist das Héchst’ und Tiefste greifen, 

Thr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Busen hiufen, 

Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern... [1768] 


Hence the tremendous polaric tension in the Faustian soul as Faust 
heroically strains to bring the microcosm of the inner world into a pro- 
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ductive relationship with the outside macrocosm, in the process of which 
he is first destroyer, then savior. Titanic is this struggle as Faust moves 
through temptation and inner degradation to the truth that he “that 
loseth his life shall find it” in service to humanity and culture—the 
synthesis and unity, the “fruchtbarer Punkt” at which Faust’s daimon- 
driven destiny is channelized into Apollonian harmony and balance in 
the here and now. 

But the synthesis, the unity of the cosmos does in no way mean the 
fusion of everything and the melting into one another, but the dynamic 
unity of life which streams through all its diversified parts. Identity car- 
ried to its logical conclusion ends in a vacuum, in Schopenhauer’s Nirv- 
ana from which even Mephisto shrinks: 


Vorbei und reines Nichts, vollkommenes Einerlei! 
Was ist darin zu lesen? [11597] 


It makes no sense to him. Goethe has made several interesting state- 
ments about this, one of which I will quote here from Simmel’s book: 


Jedes Existierende ist ein Analogon alles Existierenden; daher erscheint uns das 
Dasein immer zu gleicher Zeit gesondert und verkniipft. Folgt man der Analogie 
zu sehr, so fallt alles identisch zu sammen; meidet man sie, so zerstreut sich alles 
ins Unendliche. In beiden Fallen stagniert die Betrachtung, einmal als iiberle- 
bendig, das andere Mal als getétet. 


Hence unity is gained by a continuous contrapuntal juxtaposition of 
opposites, i.e., a rich experience of life in action, not through resignation, 
suicide, or dead quietism in an unrelated detachment. 

We are stating here what we have stated in different ways before in 
this study but on the basis of varying aspects of the Tragedy of Faust. 
If Goethe had left us only the Urfaust we would have only a very one- 
sided picture of his character and a very unbalanced view of life: the 
promethean revolt, the iconoclastic fury of youth driven to the lack of 
realism, even insanity, which we find in Zarathustra and Nietzsche. 
However, fortunately it took Goethe a lifetime to write Faust, because 
in this way we obtain a vision of the other pole of life: the balance and 
poised integrity of self-discipline based on all-permeating realism which 
can come only through a life of experience. One could say that it takes 
a lifetime to read Faust because it takes a lifetime to experience all there 
is in this wonderful work. This is an inherent part of existence as polar- 
ity is. Apollo and Dionysus must come to terms, for if the former reigns 
unchallenged we have what Spengler calls the “‘fallah,” the dead end of 
civilization; if the latter, Dionysus, is supreme, we are driven by the 
furies of our subconscious, our emotions, to the twilight of chaos and 
insanity as in the case of Nietzsche-Zarathustra. 
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How far did Faust really achieve this higher unity and healthy bal- 
ance? How far did he escape the dangers of extremism? Was he really 
redeemed? The final chords of the great symphony are dark and enig- 
matic. Some critics believe Faust’s soul was not saved. According to 
them his devotion to humanity and freedom lies in the future and we 
do not know whether he would be any more satisfied by this than by his 
love for Gretchen or Helena.’ Actually Faust only anticipates an unexperi- 
enced and therefore untested possibility: 


Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick 
Genie®@’ ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. [11585] 


In experience, i.e., the established and interrelated polarity of the micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, lies the test and the birth of the cosmos. The 
vicious circle of conflicting interpretations seems to me to find its answer 
in the dialectical polarity of life and the ensuing synthesis which im- 
mediately gives way to further antithetical entities. It is like the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of vast stellar bodies at infinite speeds in the astronomi- 
cal universe of which Sir James Jeans speaks. I have ventured to suggest 
in the first part of this study that Faust finds his redemption in his striv- 
ing energy and activity which he limits to the productive ends of human 
welfare, an activity and psychic dynamism which points beyond the 
grave: “Noch hab’ ich mich in’s Freie nicht gekampft” (11403). But 
here one has to add the qualification that though we may regard this as a 
synthesis of the Faustian polarity, it is by no means static but immediately 
calls for its opposite, indeed begs for it and presupposes the antithesis 
of frustration again. Humanly speaking—and Faust is after all a secular 
bible—there-is no absolute redemption anymore than there can be an 
absolute condemnation. De jure Mephisto had a right to Faust’s soul, 
when Faust before his expiration claimed to experience the highest 
ecstasy of the moment. From this right Mephisto was cheated by a tour 
de force over which he laments appropriately: 


Doch leider hat man jetzt so viele Mittel 
Dem Teufel Seelen zu entziehen. [11614] 


If we think in terms of the principle of polarity, which is amoral and 
dismisses either the legal or ethical aspects of the case, neither hell nor 
heaven had a right to Faust’s soul. Perhaps this helps to explain the 
equivocal nature of the last scenes of the great poem. If Faust’s aspira- 
tions had been transcendental, if his “directive image’”’ had been towards 
the afterworld, we might be able to follow Davidson’s argument in his 
Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust. But Goethe’s Faust, in contrast to Mar- 


5 Thomas Davidson, The Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust, p. 153. 
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lowe’s medieval Faust, does not concern himself with life after death 


Das Driiben kann mich wenig kiimmern; 
Schlagst du erst diese Welt zu Triimmern [1660] 


—which statement, by the way, opens up another polarity, but since it 
plays only a minor part, need not concern us here. 

Faust’s final remarks as well as the tone and temper of all of his most 
pungent statements implement Goethe’s inherent apriorism, which is a 
manifest issue of the whole concept of polarity. To bring into focus 
this interesting aspect of Goethe’s realistic and very un-theoretical view 
of life, I will quote in translation a few of his statements concerning this 
idea: “One can say, that nobody asks nature a question, which he cannot 
answer; because in the question lies the answer, the feeling, that over 
such a problem something can be thought and something can be sus- 
pected.” And very Faustian: “Our wanting and demanding is a pro- 
clamation of that which under all circumstances we shall do.”’ And also 
strangely Freudian: ‘Our wishes are premonitions of the abilities which 
lie in us, vanguards of that which we are able to accomplish.”’ Simmel 
expands on these statements of Goethe by saying that wishes stand in a 
special relationship to reality. They are stations in the development of 
the individual. Even the most fleeting desires are not detached by-prod- 
ucts of personality but have a definite bearing on it and influence the 
processes of our experience. 

How does this augment polarity? How does it, in fact, presuppose it 
and force its meaningful conclusions? Faust’s great monologues at the 
outset of his career are an impetuous demanding, a besieging query of 
the causes and inner coherence of the world: 


Daf ich erkenne was die Welt 
Im Innersten zusammenhilt. [382] 


Faust’s questioning is preéminently practical, not theoretical or his- 
torical. The emphasis is on was? not on woher? or wohin?, for which there 
is no answer anyway. Nor is it possible in the whole poem to find a 
single warum? The fundamental meaning of life remains enigmatical. All 
we can ask is, what to do about it? This sets the premise for Faust’s re- 
demption through activity ior the improvement of civilization. This does 
away with self-abusing intellectual acrobatics and gives us the hope 
that Faust will grow out of his early morbid introversion to a humani- 
tarian, responsible extroversion. Faust asks: What shapes matter into 
form, unrelated chaos into harmony? Mephisto’s cynical materialism has 
no questions of any kind. Mephisto tries to draw Faust into a mere 
sensual self-satisfaction. Yet he is a definite polar force, the antithetical 
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relativism to Faust’s soaring and seeking for the absolute. Mephisto 
in spite of himself— 


Ein Teil von jener Kraft. 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Guteschafft [1336] 


—forces Faust to a practical equilibrium by goading him on and challen- 
ging to further questioning. 

Des Menschen Tatigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh; 

Drum geb ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu, 

Der reizt und wirkt und muf als Teufel schaffen [340] 


says God in the prologue. As Faust’s spiritual stature grows through 
experience in the ebb and flow of life, so does his questioning become 
more real and his directive vision more purposeful. 

There is a poem of Goethe’s written in 1810, entitled Problem, which 
throws an interesting light on Faust’s changing interrogatives. In it 
Goethe asks almost the same question as Faust does at the outset of his 
career, but with one significant difference: 

Warum ist alles so ritselhaft? 

Hier ist das Wollen; hier ist die Kraft. 
Das Wollen will, die Kraft ist bereit, 
Und daneben die schéne, lange Zeit. 
So seht doch hin, wo die gute Welt 
Zusammenhiilt! 

Seht hin, wo sie auseinanderfallt! 


The was? of the Faust in the night scene, the quest for origins, has 
turned into a wo? i.e., into a maturer quest and springboard for activity. 
Faust, chastened by his errings and painful experiences, related in Part 1, 
begins to seek for the immediate where of social action. ‘“‘Daneben die 
schéne lange Zeit” means “Use it! Act! There is the fruitful point of 
impact where you can rise (Steigerung) to a new, productive level of exist- 
ence!”’ So the Director says too in the Prelude: 

Das Mégliche soll der Entschlu8 

Beherzt sogleich beim Schopfe fafen 

Er will es dann nicht fahren la®en, 

Und wirket weiter, weil er muf [227] 


Here is the dynamic urge for immediate application of every truth 
which Faust has acquired. Out of the “vita contemplativa” of his 
cloistered study Faust moves into the “‘vita activa” of life, after he has 
found his true self, after his introspection, brooding, and questioning 
have sensed the answer in the greater world, the macrocosm. The 
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apriorism inherent in ‘‘Thou’rt like the Spirit which thou comprehendest!”’ 
can be turned into the apriorism of ‘“‘Thou art as great as thy desires!”’ 
In the formulation of the question is already the latent answer. This leads 
even further than is superficially apparent. Speaking in psychological 
terms, Faust brings to consciousness the dark fears and conflicting de- 
sires by naming them, and finds at the end of his life that in having 
done so he has found a new confidence, because that which was in him 
at the beginning came out into the breath of life and received its answer. 
Freud has somewhere said that in the naming of the object of our fears, 
in bringing it to our consciousness, we are already doing away with it, 
removing its terrors. Out of the polarity of the intrinsic and extrinsic 
arises the possibility of a newer wisdom (again Steigerung) which is the 
purified, more concentrated synthesis of the two. Faust’s early aspira- 
tions fit in with his final achievement. If his demands and wishes had 
been as petty and superstitious as those of the medieval magician of 
Marlowe, then the response could have been no higher than the seven 
deadly sins. Instead, the universe he found and the tasks which chal- 
lenged him were equal to the power of his searchings. The innate in 
man is as decisive as the acquired. ‘“‘Not only the innate but also the ac- 
quired makes the man,” says Goethe, and means that the idea inborn in 
man contains all that lies outside of the individual. And Faust says to 
the word- and theory-mongering Wagner: 


Wenn ihr’s nicht fiihlt, ihr werdet’s nicht erjagen, 
Wenn es nicht aus der Seele dringt, 

Und mit urkraftigem Behagen 

Die Herzen aller Hérer zwingt. [534] 


Like, Faust, Goethe has sensed the wonders of the microcosm, the king- 
dom of God within us: “If I had not carried the world in me already in 
anticipation I would have remained blind with seeing eyes and all re- 
search and experience would have been nothing but a dead and futile 
effort.” Out of question and answer, Erforschung and Erfahrung, intui- 
tive hypothesis and rationalist response, idea and reality, arises the 
Goethean view of unity and truth which is forever dialectical and the 
product of experience. The individual cannot remain in isolation for 
there is no innate, solipsistic wisdom, but rather intuitive anticipation. 
Nor can the individual be empty of the idea and acquire the idea by 
mere empiricism from the world of phenomena, for this limits the spirit 
of man to a functional mould into which the idea is poured—if that 
were possible. There is no place here for Kantian idealism per se, nor for 
Jamesian pragmatism per se. Out of the impact of the individual on 
the world and vice versa comes what in its highest essence is wisdom, 
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Goethe’s conception of the higher unity which is potentially there in 
all of life. “Especially endowed people,” says Goethe, ‘seek opposite 
images in the outer world which answer or correspond to that which 
nature has laid into them and thereby the inner picture is intensified 
to the all-embracing totality and assurance of truth.” 

The secret relationship between polarity and Goethe’s apriorism can 
be summed up again in the statement: all that is knowable to the indi- 
vidual is already contained in him, but it becomes conscious knowledge 
only through the experience which brings the individual and the world 
in intimate relationship to each other. The spirit of man contains every- 
thing which can be a world for him. This is the Microcosm. But that 
never means a solipsistic lack of relationship and independence, but 
what the spirit asks, anticipates, must be discovered in the Macrocosm. 
The latter answers, i.e., the world gives to the spirit only that content 
which comes to meet it from the mind of the spirit: “To understand 
means: to develop that in oneself what another person has said.” Or: 
“The devil is old, so become old in order to understand him.” Without 
this metaphysical apriorism there would be no struggle, no tragic dis- 
cord, no polaric shuttle of existence. Life would lose its content and 
Faust would not be Faust. 

We are back again in the eternal mystery of the microcosm and macro- 
cosm and the strange morphology of the seed which contains all the 
potentialities of the plant. 

There are many further aspects of the subject of Polarity in Goethe’s 
Faust which have hardly been touched on in this study: the relationship 
between Mephisto and Faust (the relative and absolute principle of 
life), the Moment and Infinity (in time and space), the unconsciousness 
and emotionalism in Faust’s youth and the consciousness and clarity 
of thought in the old sage, the psychological entities of inferiority and 
superiority, objectivity and superiority, the psychoanalytical ambival- 
ences of the libido and its symbolisms in Faust,® the moral tension of 
guilt and innocence, the paradox of the part and the whole (“‘Du nennst 
dich Teil und stehst doch ganz vor mir!”), the conflict of sensuality 
and asceticism, form and chaos, hope and despair and the recoil into 
life at the sight of death which so strangely anticipates Hebbel. There 
are also diverse exterior and technical polarities such as Light and Dark- 
ness, Day and Night. If Faust were ever to be expressed on canvass, it 
should not be done by a Rembrandt (except in his old age) but by an El! 
Greco with brilliant flashes of light piercing the darkness of the clouds. 
Nor should a romantic and tattered, spooky Faust have been expressed 


6 Cf. C. G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1916). 
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in music as by a Gounod, but as a Promethean thunderbolt and trium- 
phant savior-destroyer in the manner of Beethoven, and based on the 
clear and soaring contrapuntality of Bach or Handel, whom Goethe 
loved so much.’ 

All these major and minor entities are but variations of the same 
grandly dominating polarity which struggles in Faust’s soul, the ‘‘aner 
dipsychos,” the two-souled man. 

We can cast this vision of modern man into two ancient Greek sym- 
bols, Hybris and Sophrosyne, the crucial denominators of our occidental 
cosmic experience: on the one hand, the principle of revolution, the impet- 
uous challenge, the defiant affront against the petrifying forces of tra- 
dition; on the other, the principle of preservation, prudent self-constraint 
and moderation, the reverent protector of life. Unchecked Hybris, the 
unleashed fury of Dionysian dynamics, leads to self-destruction, to 
chaos and insanity, while the inherent danger of Sophrosyne is the con- 
templative, detached mask of Apollo, which spells stagnation and a dead- 
ening, lifeless Nirvana. But the one is the antidote of the other. Out 
of this psychic dualism and its tortured polarity grows the synthesis of 
thought-tempered action. The heart remains impassioned within the 
balance of constraining values. All the elements of Goethe’s thought 
meet here: Continuity, Gestalt, Orientation, Periodicity, Unity, Mor- 
phology, Vitality, Ethos, Creation, and Catharsis. 

The sweep of the pendulum is arrested by the very dialectical disparities 
of existence; its oscillations find peace in a perfect inner balance and 
calm catholicity of experience. It is thus that Faust’s inner dionysian 
tension remains undying to the end and allows a fervent, redeeming yea- 
saying to life: 

Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen! 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Waterloo, Canada 


7 Cf. Romain Rolland, Goethe and Beethoven (London: Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 1931), 
pp. 106, 111, 116, 234. 
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IS THE “PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE” 
A PRELUDE TO FAUST? 


By OsKAR SEIDLIN 


VERYONE knows that ‘The Prelude in the Theatre” belongs tv 

Faust; that it has introduced the so-called First Part of the tragedy 
ever since the earliest publication of the great play in 1808; that no- 
where in Goethe’s written or oral statements can the slightest indication 
be detected from which we may infer that this prelude had not been 
from the very beginning in the very spot where it is found today?! All 
this is unquestionably true; and yet, without any claim to final con- 
clusiveness, I should like to consider the possibility whether or not, 
within the organic structure of Goethe’s works, the Prelude in the Theatre 
may have grown on a branch which was not the one that produced 
Faust. 

Our first suspicion is aroused by the complete uncertainty concerning 
the date of the Prelude’s origin—quite a serious reason for suspicion, 
we must admit, if we consider how carefully Goethe has recorded and 
kept track of the gradual growth of his magnum opus. Almost all Faust- 
scholars take it for granted that the Prelude was written in the summer 
or early autumn of 1797. Only Hans Gerhard Graf, who knows more 
thoroughly than anyone else all of Goethe’s utterances about his own 
productions and who is aware of the total lack of any support for an 
unequivocal dating of the Prelude, thinks it possible that 1798 may have 
been the year of origin.* He cannot proffer any proofs for either date; 
because nowhere, either in Goethe’s diaries, or in his letters, or in his 
conversations is the slightest hint as to the conception and writing of 
the Prelude to be found. This fact alone should make us suspicious. For 
we are indeed well informed about the other passages which Goethe in 
the summer of 1797 added when he resumed work on the long neglected 
fragment. The diary of June 24, 1797, records the drafting of the ‘‘Zueig- 
nung’’; the ‘‘Chronologie” handed down by Riemer and Eckermann men- 


' Goethe undoubtedly considered the ‘‘Prelude” an integral part of his Faust. When, 
with the active help of the poet, the actor Pius Alexander Wolff drew up plans to perform 
the tragedy’s First Part on the stage of Weimar, the “Prelude” was actually considered 
for stage-presentation. These plans, taken up by Wolff again and again between 1810 
and 1816, did not materialize. For over a century it has been a generally accepted custom 
to omit the ‘‘Prelude” when Faust is being performed. Cf. Julius Petersen, Goethes Faust 
auf der deutschen Biihne (Leipzig, 1929), p. 9. 

? The only dissenting opinion I find is Karl Heinemann’s in his notes to Faust—Goethes 
Werke (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1900), v, 519. He gives without any indication 
as to his source August 9, 1799, as the exact date of the completion of the Prelude. 

3 Goethe tiber seine Dichtungen (Frankfurt, 1904), 11, 2. Teil, 63. 
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tions the “Prolog im Himmel’’*—but not a word about the Prelude in 
the Theatre. Should we really believe that in all his diary entries and 
conversations Goethe had completely forgotten the charming little 
sketch which, moreover, is so well rounded as to present an entity in 
itself? Or is it not possible that within the frame of the Faust-chronology 
no mention of the Prelude is made because it did not belong originally 
in this frame and must be fitted into a different chronological context? 

Speculation of this sort would be utterly idle if in mood or content 
a clear connection between the Prelude and the Tragedy’s First Part 
could be discovered. But all Faust-commentators realize only too well 
that such a link is missing, even though they try with great ingenuity 
and trickish juggling to establish such a connection. For it is all too 
obvious that no road leads from the wittily satiric tone of the Prelude to 
the majestic serenity of the Archangels’ dithyrambs—and quite apart 
from the tone, could any possible link be found between the mocking 
lever de rideau and the great drama of humanity? In whatever way one 
may turn and twist it, the play for which we are being prepared in the 
Prelude is not Faust, or if it is Faust, the poet in the Prelude has played 
a nasty trick on his colleagues, the theatre manager and the lustige 
Person. For the play which the theatre manager orders from his poet, 
the play in which the lustige Person is already anxiously waiting to act, 
is certainly not the Tragedy’s First Part. To be sure, all the Faust-inter- 
preters who never entertained any doubts as to the appositeness of this 
Faust prelude have tried very hard to make the unintelligible seem in- 
telligible. Had not the first germ of the great drama grown from the 
soil of the puppet-theatre, the fairground amusements, the Plunders- 
weilerei—and is not the introductory burlesque therefore quite in order? 
Maybe so, if Goethe had written it in 1773, but certainly not in 1797 
when the puppet-play atmosphere had long vanished. (Or could any- 
body who reads the “Zueignung”’ get the idea that the “schwankende 
Gestalten” which waver before and press against the poet’s heart are 
runaways from the shabby planks of the amusement fair?) To remind 
us here and now of the punch-and-judy show could only occur to the 
philologist who is so well informed about the where and how of the 
Faust-legend, but hardly to the poet in whose mind the puppet-play 


‘ Goethes poetische und prosaische Werke (Stuttgart 1836), 1, 2. Teil, 660. The entry for 
1797 reads: ‘‘Das Schema zum Faust vervollstindigt, sowie ‘Oberons und Titanias goldene 
Hochzeit,’ die ‘Zueignung’ und den ‘Prolog’ geschrieben.” Graf, in his disappointment at 
the total lack of any supporting evidence for the origin of the Prelude, suggests (op. cit., 
p. 66) that the word ‘‘Prolog” could be construed to mean both the ‘‘Prolog im Himmel” 
and the Prelude. This suggestion is psychologically understandable, but factually unten- 
able and unconvincing. ‘‘Prolog” means ‘‘Prolog im Himmel” and nothing else. 
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had broadened to a drama of humanity. And even if we accepted the 
contention of the many Faust-scholars that the lustige Person takes 
over the part of Mephistopheles in the announced play,® this again 
would be a reasonable supposition only if we were thinking of the 
Mephisto in the puppet-play (or possibly still of the Mephisto of the 
Urfaust), but never of the devil in the Tragedy’s First Part. Yet even 
in the réle of a puppet-play Mephisto, the merry and sensible lustige 
Person would be badly miscast. He calls himself explicitly a “braven 
Knaben,” and the cheerful jests with which he plans to elicit the laughter 
of the crowd hardly belong to the repertory of a Mephistophelian Punch. 
No doubt, the theatre manager and the lustige Person will find themselves 
sorrily led by the nose and thoroughly left out in the cold if the play 
which they announce in the Prelude is really Faust. 

But still, do not the final words of the theatre manager, the announce- 
ment of a drama “vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hille,” point to the 
following tragedy? Indeed, they offer a hint, but hardly a conclusive one. 
For the stages of the Faust-action are only insufficiently indicated by 
these cues, even if we are willing to concede that Goethe, as early as 
1797, had a clear conception of the general course of action of the Second 
Part and that he may already have thought of the yawning hell which 
transitorily opens its jaws in the fifth act, shortly before Faust’s apotheo- 
sis. Whatever plans with regard to Faust’s end Goethe may have enter- 
tained at this period, the words of the theatre manager are so ambiguous 
that one of the most recent Faust-commentators, Heinrich Rickert,’ 
wants them to be taken in a generally symbolic sense only, so as to 
mean that in the play under preparation God, Man, and Devil will meet 
and reveal their respective positions. Yet Rickert does not seem to be 
aware of the fact that his suggestion runs counter to the words of Goethe, 
who, in a conversation with Eckermann (May 6, 1827), explicitly pro- 
tested against an interpretation which tries to find the “idea” of Faust 
in the words ‘“‘vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hdlle.”” They circum- 
scribe only the “course of action,” so Goethe maintains—this, however, 
in so fragmentary and inconclusive a manner that we cannot count 


5 Among many others Georg von Loeper, Faust (Berlin, 1879), p. 11, and Erich Schmidt, 
Goethes Werke (Jub. Ausg.), x11, 265. 

6 Goethes Faust (Tiibingen, 1932), p. 54. How difficult it is to arrive at a clear interpreta- 
tion of the concluding line of the Prelude, becomes evident if one follows the long drawn-out 
dispute between Kuno Fischer and Friedrich Theodor Vischer about the meaning of these 
last words. (Cf. Friedrich Th. Vischer, Altes und Neues, Stuttgart 1881, Heft m, 42 ff). 
Friedrich Th. Vischer who was not given to drop a fight before his opponent was defeated 
ends the argument on a note of helpless resignation: ‘‘Lassen wir den Knoten ungelist 
liegen, wie er liegt” (p. 44). 
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heavily on this as a link of connection between the Prelude and Fawst. 
To add to the confusion: how awkward and unconvincing would the 
program of a cosmic drama of damnation and redemption sound in the 
mouth of the theatre manager, who up to this point has insisted so 
sternly on undiluted entertainment. 

There remains then as the only, and indeed most likely, link of con- 
nection between the Prelude and Faust a stylistic one: the fact, namely, 
that the poet in the Prelude seems to take up in his first speeches the 
ottava rima of the ‘“‘Zueignung.”’ Yet this evidence, too, is by no means 
conclusive. Goethe’s poetic work, both before and after 1797, is rich in 
ottava rima, and an infallible coordination of the two pieces on the 
grounds of their metrical similarity is therefore quite impossible. One 
might say that the ottava rima has a specific function within Goethe’s 
poetic productions. This form seems to suggest itself to him whenever 
he feels the need to evoke the daimon, be it the daimon of personality as 
in “Gewi&, ich wire schon so fern, so ferne” and in ‘“‘Urworte. Orphisch”’; 
be it the daimon of creative productiveness as in ‘“‘Zueignung” (‘‘Der 
Morgen kam’’) and in the “Epilog zu Schillers Glocke’’; or be it, in his 
later years, the majestic in general (‘‘Einer hohen Reisenden,” ‘‘Der 
Kaiserin Platz,” “Ihro des Kaisers von Oesterreich Majestit,’”’ ‘Ihre 
der Kaiserin von Oesterreich Majestat,” “Ihre der Kaiserin von Frank- 
reich Majestit’’). Perhaps we are justified in calling the ottava rima, 
especially of the middle-aged Goethe, an Orphic tone, a Tasso-tone; as 
such it would come naturally enough to the poet of the Prelude as well 
as to the poet of the “Zueignung.” This would seem logical without the 
necessity of deducing a closer relationship between the two pieces from 
the similarity of their poetic forms. 

Yet the Prelude in the Theatre does contain a clear hint about the 
play which is to follow; this play, however, is not Faust. The theatre 
manager submits to his poet a detailed list of sets and accessories which 
he can and should make use of: 


Drum schonet mir an diesem Tag 

Prospekte nicht und nicht Maschinen. 
Gebraucht das grofs’ und kleine Himmelslicht, 
Die Sterne diirfet ihr verschwenden, 

An Wasser, Feuer, Felsenwianden, 

An Tier und Végeln fehl’ es nicht. 


Even if it could be proved that all these accessories and animals ac- 
tually appear in Faust,’ the type of play which the theatre manager pre- 


™ The Faust-commentators do their utmost to prove it, although in some cases, as in the 
instance of the ‘‘Végeln,” they have to anticipate the Klassische Walpurgisnacht in the 
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sents here is an entirely different one. It is the type of the great decorative 
revue in which these accessories are not only “present”’ but in the action 
of which they take, so to speak, a decisive part. In short, it is the Zauber- 
posse, and again it is a quite specific Zauber posse, Die Zauberflite, in which 
each accessory, enumerated above, appears, and not only in the inci- 
dental manner of being present, but in a genuinely constitutive and 
type-establishing manner. This “coincidence” has, of course, not es- 
caped the attention of the Faust-scholars; most of them have pointed 
out that Goethe, while writing his prelude to Faust, was thinking of the 
stage-apparatus of the Zauberfléte,* which had been first performed in 
the theatre of Weimar in January 1794. And how would it be if we took 
this half-hearted concession seriously? Not while writing a prelude to 
Faust did Goethe perchance think of the settings of Mozart’s Zauberflite, 
but he thought of them while writing a prelude to the Zauberfléte—and 
not to Mozart’s but to his own. To his own opera-libretto, Der Zauber- 
flote zweiter Teil, this Prelude in the Theatre would fit very well indeed. 

If we once assume that the Prelude belongs to the Zauberfléte and not 
to Faust, then all the elements which seemed confusing and out of tune 
take on a perfectly sensible meaning. We know all of a sudden where 
the lustige Person belongs: it is Papageno, whose impersonator can 
claim with full justification that he is a “braver Knabe.”’ If we add the 
paralipomena, i.e., those verses which Goethe struck from the final ver- 
sion of the Prelude, Papageno suddenly stands bodily before us: 


Seht mir nur ab, wie man vor Leute tritt. 

Ich komme lustig angezogen, 

So ist mir jedes Herz gewogen. 

Ich lache, jeder lachet mit. 

Thr mii£t, wie ich, nur auf euch selbst vertrauen, 
Und denken, daf} hier was zu wagen ist. 

Denn es verzeihen selbst gelegentlich die Frauen, 
Wenn man—mit Anstand—den Respekt vergift. 
Nicht Wiinschelrute, nicht Alraune, 

Die beste Zauberei liegt in der guten Laune. 


Does anybody seriously believe Goethe could have put these words into 
the mouth of the actor who was about to don the devil’s costume? 
Every single word would be a parody on his réle in Faust, and therefore 
it is easily understandable that we no longer find these charming verses 





Second Part. Cf. for instance Erich Schmidt, of. cit., p. 269, who assures us “wirklich 
kommt alles im Faust vor.” 

8 Oswald Marbach, Goethes Faust (Stuttgart, 1881), p. 31; Heinrich Diintzer, Goethes 
Faust (Leipzig, 1882), p. 73; K. J. Schréer, Faust von Goethe (Heilbronn 1886), 1, 20; G.v 
Loeper, op. cit., p. 12; Georg Witkowski, Goethes Faust (Leipzig, 1906), 11, 195; et al. 
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in the text of the Prelude in the Theatre but in the paralipomena. They 
point so unmistakably to Papageno that Goethe could not possibly re- 
tain them in a prelude which he finally hitched onto Faust.® In the part 
of Papageno the lustige Person will indeed get his due, as will the 
theatre manager, who can be quite satisfied with this Zauberflote which 
the poet is about to write for him. It is to be a ‘“‘stark Getriinke’’ which 
will delight the gaping crowds anxiously awaited by the theatre manager 
in front of his wooden planks. It is to be a play with plenty of action, 
worth watching, and worth laughing at, a play in which everything will 
be “gefallig mit Bedeutung.” And if we may point to another paralipome- 
non, undoubtedly to be ascribed to the theatre manager— 


Nur heute schriinkt den weiten Blick mir ein, 

Nur heute la®t die Strenge mir nicht walten, 

Lat unser Stiick nur reich an Fiille sein, 

Dann mag der Zufall selbst als Geist der Einheit walten 


—as an address to the author of Faust these words would be pure non- 
sense (for this reason they are today to be found among the paralipom- 
ena), but as an address to the author of the Zauberfléte-continuation 
they would stand at their proper place in the Prelude. 

A fairytale-like folk-amusement, with deeper meaning, this is exactly 
what Goethe wanted to offer in his Zauberfléte,’° and this is exactly the 
synthesis of the three radical positions which the characters of the Pre- 
lude in the Theatre present. Such a synthesis must be achieved if the 
Prelude is to be followed by a /udum at all. With his Zauderfléte Goethe 
wanted to show which elements were required by a play that would 
equally satisfy the entrepreneur (theatre manager), the actor (lustige 
Person), the audience, and last, but by no means least, the poet himself. 
Goethe, as the author of the Zauberfléte, actually thought on the three 
different levels which he presents in his Prelude: as a theatre manager, 
as the director of his actors, and as the poet he was. Goethe, as the 
author of Faust, never did anything of the sort. Only a grave misunder- 
standing could lead to the conclusion that Goethe identifies himself 
with the poet in the Prelude; this would be a relapse into an extreme 
Tasso-mood which Goethe in the middle or late nineties would certainly 
no longer profess as his own. The poet’s program in the Prelude is not 
Goethe’s program: Goethe’s program is a synthesis of three centrifugal 


* There is, of course, a possibility that Goethe may have added verses which the Prelude 
did not contain originally, after he had once decided to use the little one-act play for 
Faust. However, if asked, I could not point out a single verse in the Prelude which would 
fulfill the function to establish a posteriori such a connection between Prelude and Faust. 

1 Cf. for this and the following my article, ‘“Goethes Zauberfléte,”” Monatshefte fiir deut- 
schen Unterricht, xxxv (1943), 49 ff. 
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positions, and this program he tried to carry out in his Zauberfléte. When, 
with his letter of January 24, 1796, he attempted to sell his opera libretto 
to the conductor of the Vienna Court Theatre, Wranitzky, he wrote 
explicitly that his Zauberfléte intended ‘“‘den Schauspielern and Direk- 
toren die Auffiihrung eines neuen Stiickes zu erleichtern,” and to give 
to the audience what the audience had a good right to expect in a 
theatre. 

To these direct proofs," which in themselves may be already sufficient, 
we can add some circumstantial evidence that seems to me irrefutable. 
Goethe sensed—more than that, he knew from his acquaintance with 
Goldoni, Gozzi, and the Roman folk-comedy—very well where the 
Zauberoper has its origin: in the commedia dell’ arte."* To the style of the 
commedia dell’ arte the disputation between theatre manager, actor and 
poet fits extremely well, while as an opening for the great drama of 
humanity it is definitely “out of tune.” Here in the commedia dell’ arte 
lies the common germ of the Prelude and the Zauberfléte, and since they 
grow out of the same germ, they belong together in tone and style. 


4 T point only parenthetically to the very interesting fact that the cryptic words of the 
theatre manager, “‘vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hdlle,” epitomize exactly the action 
which Goethe has unfolded in his Zauberfléte-fragment: from the seat of the Queen of the 
Night over clouds and stars through Tamino’s palace and Papageno’s hut into the under- 
world where Tamino’s and Pamina’s child is kept in captivity by the somber cueen. 

12 After I had read this paper before the German III group at the 63rd annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association in New York, Professor Richard Alewyn was kind 
enough to draw my attention to the fact that only the Papageno-scenes contain genuine 
commedia dell’ arte elements. The Zauberoper itself has a different family-tree: it represents 
a late popularized stage of the great mythologic-heroic Baroque opera. (Details about its 
history in Moriz Enziger, Die Entwicklung des Wiener Theaters vom 16. zum 19. Jahrhundert, 
xxvit. Bd. der Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, 1918/19).—Since the 
days of Heine, all Faust-commentators have repeated his contention that the Prelude in 
the Theatre was suggested to Goethe by the Sakuntala. There is no need to discuss this 
theory here. Since the Sakuntala-translation was published in 1791, it could very well have 
served as a model even if one accepts my dating of the Prelude. I personally believe with 
Alewyn that the Prelude springs from the spirit of the ex tempore comedy and the Opera 
Buffo, for which preludes of this sort are almost obligatory. 

It may be worth pointing in this connection to a letter written by Goethe to Eduard 
Jerrmann, dated July 22, 1825 (Weimarer Ausgabe, Abtl. 1v, xxx1x, 257 f.). Jerrmann had 
asked Goethe’s permission to use the Prelude as a curtain-raiser for a performance of 
I phigenie (of all things!). Goethe gently refused, pointing out that the Prelude in its present 
form (“‘trotzig und unfreundlich”) was not fit for performance and would have to be 
changed for such a purpose to become “‘héflich und artig und einnehmend.” Then it might 
be a suitable lever de rideau, yet only for a ‘‘recht heiteres und lustiges, personen- und 
abwechslungsreiches Stiick.” I do not want to press the point, inasmuch as this letter was 
written almost thirty years after the Prelude. Yet it is interesting that, at least in his old 
age, Goethe associated the Prelude with something ‘‘merry and gay,” with a good-natured 
entertainment which would indeed be a far cry from the tragedy’s First Part. 
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However, still more decisive is the spiritual and artistic neighborhood 
into which the Prelude is transplanted if we sever it from Faust and tie 
it up with the Zauberfléte. Then it becomes a contemporary of Wilhelm 
Meister, with which the opera libretto is intimately connected (as | 
tried to show in my article on the Zauberfléte). All of a sudden, the voice 
of the theatre manager which has no legitimacy and no function in the 
Faust-complex sounds very familiar to us; for what he expounds here in 
the Prelude is—at many places literally—an exact echo of what theatre 
manager Serlo expresses in Wilhelm Meister.* And almost verbatim we 
find in Wilhelm Meister’s great outburst in the second chapter of the 
second book the poet’s complaints about his being manhandled by the 
public as well as his dithyrambs on his exalted mission. In the Wilhelm 
Meister period the problems of the theatre were a profound living con- 
cern to, and a concrete daily demand on, Goethe. In the Zauberfléte, 
which originates at just that time, he tried to answer these demands 
practically; in the prelude (to the Zauberfléte) he mastered them theoreti- 
cally and poetically, as a little commedia dell’ arte, i.e., in a style congenial 
to the Zauberflite. 

Still another association results if we group the Prelude with the 
Zauberfléte: the association with the Zahme Xenien, which are equally 
a product of the years 1795 and 1796. Do we not clearly hear in the 
somewhat irritated and unfriendly criticism of the German public that 
satirical voice which we know so well from the Xenien? And would we 
not swear to it that, apart from their metric form, the following verses 
found among the paralipomena to the Prelude are part of the great 
settling of accounts which the Xenien represent? 

Und wenn ihre schreiet, wenn ihr klagt, 

Daf ich zu grob mit euch verfahre— 

Und wer euch heut recht derb die Wahrheit sagt, 
Der sagt sie euch auf tausend Jahre. 


What reference to Faust could these lines possibly have? Yet in the 
Zauberflite-period, which is the Xenien-period as well, they would find 
their natural place. 

This, then, is my thesis: the prelude to Faust was originally planned 
as a prelude to the Zauberfléte. As such it was probably conceived and 
written toward the end of 1795 or early in 1796.4 Only when Goethe 


3 Previous Faust-research has, of course, pointed to parallel passages, partly even 
literal correspondences, in the speeches of the theatre manager and Serlo—above all 
Erich Schmidt, of. cit., p. 265 ff. and Witkowski, of. cit., p. 190. Yet no consequences have 
been drawn from this astounding fact. 

4 It would be possible to earmark 1798 as the year of origin, in which year Goethe, very 
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realized that his opera libretto was a stillborn child, he hitched the 
charming and meaningful little play onto Faust, and eliminated the 
passages which would have pointed too clearly to the Zauberfléte. He 
could do that so much more easily since he recognized very clearly that 
many elements which had their original place in the Zauberfléte entered 
into Faust from 1797 cn. For his opera libretto, which is so closely re- 
lated to Wilhelm Meister, is equally closely connected with the Mephisto 
scenes which, since 1797, were being added to Faust. The Zauberflite is 
the watershed from which the currents are streaming backward into 
Wilhelm Meister, forward into the Tragedy’s First Part. And how closely 
the Zauberfléte, representing the type of the great Zauberoper, is con- 
nected with the second part of Faust, Goethe himself testified, when he 
said to Eckermann and Soret: ‘“‘Wenn es [he talks of the Helena-act] nur 
so ist, dafZ die Menge der Zuschauer Freude an der Erscheinung hat! 
Dem Eingeweihten wird zugleich der héhere Sinn nicht entgehen, wie es 
ja auch bei der Zauberfléte . . . der Fall ist.’"® 

Thus it was possible that, without serious inner constraint and contor- 
tion, a poetic production, originaily meant as a prelude to the Zauber- 
fléte, came into the world as the Prelude in the Theatre, as the curtain- 
raiser to Faust. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 





much to Schiller’s annoyance, returned to the Zauberfléte-plan. However, the interrelation- 
ship with Wilhelm Meister and the Xenien speaks most definitely for the years 1795/96 
18 W. v. Biedermann, Goethes Gespriche (Berlin, 1890), v, 38. 
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ELIHU HUBBARD SMITH AND THE NEW YORK 
FRIENDLY CLUB, 1795-1798 


By James E. CRONIN 


N the year 1798 even an ardent Federalist could be vexed at the 

grossly inaccurate picture of America to be found in British periodi- 
cals. One young Federalist who was more annoyed than most was Elihu 
Hubbard Smith, a New York physician and literary man and erstwhile 
Hartford Wit. On his own initiative, Smith wrote a series of brief biogra- 
phies of the Wits which he sent to John Aikin, editor of the Monthly 
Magazine and British Register.\ In an accompanying letter he pointed 
out to Aikin that his magazine not only ignorantly misrepresented Amer- 
ica to the British public but also taught many young Americans to see 
their country in a false and unfavorable light. He offered the biographical 
sketches as a step toward correcting the situation and also proposed that 
he organize his friends into a corps of correspondents to ensure Mr. 
Aikin’s progressive enlightenment. Of these friends he wrote: 


There exists in this city, a small association of men, who are connected by mutual 
esteem, & habits of unrestricted communication. They are of different profes- 
sions and occupation; of various religious or moral opinions; & tho’ they coincide 
in the great outlines of political faith, they estimate very variously many of the 
political transactions of the men who have, from time to time directed the 
councils of the nation. This diversity of sentiment, however, as it has never 
affected their friendship, has made them more active in investigation; & tho’ 
they may have formed different judgments concerning facts, has led them to a 
general concurrence in the facts themselves.” 


This ‘‘small association” was the New York Friendly Club, of which 
Smith was a member. Although it is one of the most frequently men- 
tioned of the late-eighteenth-century American literary societies, there 
has been, heretofore, very little specific information about it. William 
Dunlap, a notably careless writer, gives two lists of the membership 
which do not agree;* otherwise, his writings are singularly free of refer- 


1 These biographies of Timothy Dwight, John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, David Hum- 
phreys, and Lemuel Hopkins, along with an article on the Amarchiad which Smith almost 
certainly wrote, appeared in the Monthly Magasine and British Register, v1 (July through 
December, 1798). The biographies were subsequently reprinted in America in the Farmer's 
Museum or Lay Preacher's Gazette, April 1, 8, 15, September 2, 23, 1799; in The Spirit of 
the Farmers’ Museum, and Lay Preacher’s Gazette (Walpole, New Hampshire, 1801); and 
in the Monthly Magazine and American Review, 1 & 1 (1799-1800). 

2 A copy of this letter appears in Smith’s unpublished diary following an entry for April 
16, 1798. The letter in slightly different form, signed ‘“‘H,” appeared in the Monthly Maga- 
zine and British Register, v1 (July, 1798), 1-3. 

3 See A History of the American Theatre (New York, 1832), p. 114, and The Life of Charles 
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ence to this group of which he was a member. A brief and manifestly 
inaccurate account of the club and its membership appears in a letter 
written in his old age by Chancellor James Kent.‘ The only extensive 
discussion of the Friendly Club by a member is to be found in the un- 
published diary of Elihu Hubbard Smith which covers the period from 
September 4, 1795, to September 15, 1798.5 Using this diary as a source 
it can be shown that the Friendly Club was organized some time during 
the twelve months following September, 1793. From this same source we 
also learn for the first time the list of original members, the day and time 
of meetings, the tone and nature of the gatherings and the subjects 
discussed. 

Almost from the start, literary and social historians have assumed 
that the Friendly Club was very much like certain other societies of the 
time. Misled perhaps by its name, they have pictured its meetings as 
occasions for heavy drinking and conviviality. It has been suggested 
that the club was founded in pre-Revolutionary times and that George 
Washington was in the habit of dropping in at meetings. Another hypo- 
thesis, that the club was organized by the Wits in Hartford and that the 
New York group was an outgrowth, has been repeated often enough to 
have a certain amaranthine durability. As a matter of fact, the Friendly 
Club was an earnest, intense, rigidly ethical and highly self-conscious 
group composed of some of the most talented young men in New York. 
Smith’s tremendous diary of over 350,000 words presents an excellent 
background against which the club can be studied, for along with a day- 
by-day account of his activities he included copies of most of his letters, 
articles, poems, biographical sketches of his friends and enemies and 
lengthy expositions of his reactions to people and things. It is quite evi- 
dent from the diary that one of the strongest factors in directing his 
thoughts and those of his friends was what might be called ‘chronic 
colonialitis.”” This state of mind, a resentment that their lives and cul- 
ture were neither understood nor appreciated in England (coupled with 
au occasional uneasy suspicion that the English might be right in ignor- 
ing them), accounted for much of their intellectual tension and con- 
tinued effort to prove and improve themselves. It robbed them of spon- 





Brockden Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), 1, 57. The variation in names can be explained in 
part, of course, by the fact that membership changed from time to time after 1798. This, 
however, does not explain the conflict regarding the names of Charles Brockden Brown 
and Richard Alsop, both of whom were frequently in New York between 1795 and 1798. 
4 See a letter from James Kent to William Kent, April 5, 1847, Kent Papers, rx, Library 
of Congress. 
5 The MS diary is now on deposit at the Yale University Library. 
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taneity and was at least partly to blame for their grim approach to 
literature. 

In his diary, Smith mentions the club eighty-six times, usually in en- 

tries made immediately on his return home from the Saturday evening 
meetings. His first comment, however, is dated Sunday, September 6, 
1795. It is principally a long explanation of why there had been no meet- 
ings for two weeks previous, but the account also contains the follow- 
ing: 
The Club, originally, consisted of ten Members;—Wm. Dunlap, Wm. Woolsey, 
G. M. Woolsey, Prosper Wetmore, H. & W. Johnson, T. Mumford, & E. H. 
Smith. Catlin met with us, but three times, & not in succession. He married; 
& the “‘cat-ish fondness” of his wife, & perhaps, his own indifference prevented 
his even associating with us, thereafter. Seth Johnson ... has been uniformly 
absent, & no turn has been assigned to him: and this has been, I believe, for 
about a Year. 


It should be noted that Smith, a meticulously accurate man, writes that 
the club “originally” consisted of a group of which he was one. From the 
remainder of the entry it is clear that the club had been in existence for 
at least a year. This dates the founding of the club as no earlier than 
September, 1793, when Smith arrived in New York, and no later than 
September, 1794. The conclusion does not obviate the possibility that 
there were earlier Friendly Clubs or that the Hartford Wits formed the 
original organization of that name, although this writer feels that both 
hypotheses are based on insufficient information and false assumptions. 
In his previously mentioned biographies of the Wits, Smith spoke of the 
Hartford group (of which he was also a member) as a “‘Club of Wits,” 
but he almost invariably referred to the New York organization as the 
“Friendly Club.” More tenable is the suggestion that the club was an 
extension of the short-lived Philological Society, founded in New York in 
1788 by Noah Webster.® If this is true, however, it is strange that of three 
charter members of the Society—-Dunlap, Samuel Mitchill, and Web- 
ster—only Dunlap was an original member of the Friendly Club, and 
this despite the fact that both Mitchill and Webster were associates and 
friends of Smith. 

The personnel of the club presents an interesting picture. In 1795 it 
was made up of young men, most of whom were between the ages of 
twenty-eight and thirty; Smith, only twenty-four, was probably the 
youngest member. Yale was strongly represented by Lynde Catlin, 
William Johnson, Smith and his brother-in-law, Thomas Mumford, all 


6 See Allen W. Read, “The Philological Society of New York, 1788,” American Speech, 
1x (April, 1934), 131-136. 
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graduates. William Woolsey’s sister was married to Timothy Dwight, 
who was then beginning his “reign” as president of the college, and 
Woolsey’s son, Theodore, was to become one of Yale’s most famous presi- 
dents. Oddly enough for a literary club, more than half of the group were 
in business, including Horace and Seth Johnson, William and George 
Woolsey, Wetmore and Catlin. The amiable Dunlap had a store, but it 
would be a misuse of the term to call him a business man. William 
Johnson and Thomas Mumford were lawyers, as were also two members 
admitted in 1795: Charles Adams (son of John Adams), and James Kent. 
Smith was the only physician but he eventually succeeded in interesting 
other medical men. 

Before the turn of the century none of the members was famous but 
many of them were on their way up. William Woolsey and Catlin (a 
protégé of John Jacob Astor) made fortunes. Dunlap, of course, attained 
considerable reputation as a dramatist and painter. James Kent became 
Chancellor of New York, author of the famous “Commentaries,” and 
the first American judge to achieve international reputation. William 
Johnson, closely associated with Kent for many years, is well known in 
legal circles for his seven volumes of reports on Kent’s decisions. In 1795, 
Smith, despite his comparative youth, was probably the best known 
member of the group because of his share in editing and publishing 
American Poems. 

Almost without exception these young men were thoroughgoing Fed- 
eralists who apparently saw nothing extreme in Smith’s characteriza- 
tion of Jefferson as “‘Jacobinical almost to lunacy.”’ Dunlap later showed 
democratic tendencies but there is little to indicate that at this time he 
was not in substantial accord with his friends. On religious matters, as 
Smith wrote in his letter to Aikin, they differed widely; several, notably 
William Woolsey, were strong church members; others were indifferent; 
Smith was a proselytizing deist whom, fifty years later, Chancellor Kent 
was to remember as “‘a fine scholar, but a terrible freethinker.’”’ 

Before the end of the year 1795 the size of the club was materially re- 
duced as members moved away or lost interest. Mumford married and 
went west. Charles Adams, for some unknown reason, attended no meet- 
ings after October 28, 1795. Prosper Wetmore, who was a partner with 
his brothers in a wine molasses and meat business, was discovered to be a 
petty smuggler. The club members treated him with extreme coolness 
when he attended the November and December meetings in 1795 with 
Richard Alsop; subsequently, he received a letter written for the club 
by Smith “pointing out the terms on which we must, in future, associate 


7 See note 4. 
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with him.” That was the last of Prosper Wetmore. After December, 
1795, there were seldom more than five members at a meeting, some- 
times only three or four. The club came to consist of Smith, William 
Johnson, William and George Woolsey, James Kent and William Dunlap. 

Quite often there were guests, the most frequent of whom were Smith’s 
friends, Richard Alsop of Middletown, Connecticut, and the Philadel- 
phia novelist, Charles Brockden Brown. Alsop, a wealthy young mer- 
chant, was also a man of unusual charm and an amateur poet of consider- 
able ability. It is probable that he had known Smith for many years, 
but at any rate they had collaborated with other Hartford Wits on the 
Echo while Smith was practising medicine in Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
between 1791 and 1793. Alsop has sometimes been mentioned as a mem- 
ber of the Friendly Club, but Smith specifically and repeatedly labels 
him as a guest. Unfortunately, although we know from the diary that he 
was a sparkling conversationalist, we know nothing of what he said; 
however, since there are so many blank spots in his biography, it may be 
of interest that the diary shows him to have been a frequent visitor in 
New York. He was present at Club meetings twice in November and 
once in December, 1795; once each in January, February, March and 
May, twice in October, and three times in December, 1796. Brown is 
mentioned as having attended seventeen meetings and, curiously enough, 
although he is not mentioned as being a member, he is never called a 
guest as other visitors almost invariably were. He appeared twice in 
September, four times in October, three times in November, and five 
times in December, 1796; twice in January and once in March, 1797. 
Other visitors included the artist, James Sharples; Mr. Davenport, 
Moses Rogers and Samuel Miles Hopkins of Connecticut; the Reverend 
Samuel -Miller, Mr. Mulligan and Mr. Gahn of New York. Smith fre- 
quently brought in doctors, including Samuel Mitchill (who was later to 
be Irving’s target) and Edward Miller.* Both men subsequently became 
members, Miller in 1798 and Mitchill at some time after Smith’s death 
in that year. 

The club met only during the winter months, normally about twenty- 
five to twenty-eight times between September and April. Each member 
played host in turn. Before the meetings, which began about six on 
Saturday evenings and ended between ten and eleven, Smith usually 
attended the theater and had tea with one or more of the members. 
It is curious that no matter how often the men of this little group met 


§ With Mitchill and Miller, Smith founded the Medical Repository, the first, and for 
many years the best, American medical magazine. The first issue appeared on July 28, 
1797. 
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by chance or called on one another during the day—often two or thre 
times—when they came together as the Friendly Club there was a 
noticeable formality about it. These were sober gatherings, serious and 
almost grim, dedicated to “improvement.” Smith was frequently critica! 
of the group’s accomplishment, as when he summarized it as “trifling 
conversation,” or, “We talked—but foolishly.” Occasionally, he was 
even more somber: 


The conversation was pitifully rambling & uninstructive this evening. The late 
city election, The Treaty, &c. &c. occupied most of the time; during which, one 
yawned, another stretched himself, a third dozed, & all were stupid. I can not 
but regret that we do not give a higher and efficient character to this little 
association, which certainly is not wanting in capacity & information, & ought 
to be devoted to something better than mere amusements. 


Similarly, he wrote: 


Some politics of the day, & much trivial talk, not worthy the name of conversa 
tion, occupied the meeting. I wish we could devote our evenings to more respect 
able & useful purposes; but I fear they must be allowed to proceed without re 
straint. 


The host customarily provided a starting point for the discussion by 
reading from a newspaper or periodical, a novel or a book of travel. 
Thereafter, the conversation might or might not continue on the subject 
and thus satisfy Elihu Smith. But, although the group occasionally 
descended to trivialities and gossip, more often they held themselves to 
serious if somewhat rambling talk. How widely they could range in an 
evening may be seen from three (admittedly rather unusual) examples. 
Unfortunately for our knowledge of the club’s excursions into higher 
thought, Smith’s comments on the group’s performance are more often 
than not in direct proportion to his annoyance rather than his satisfac- 
tion. Levity revolted him. The following quotation describes a meeting 
on November 5, 1796: 


Dunlap read us one of the letters of H[{elen] M. W[illiaJms’s Letters from 
France—3"4, vol. (supposed to be written by Christie) wherein the writer gives a 
very interesting account of his situation, in a tavern, on the frontiers—when he 
was following the course of the army. This introduced a mention of a story in 
Smollet’s “Count Fathom’—a discussion of Smollet’s merit and character of a 
novel writer—of Fielding & his novels—Richardson—Charlotte Smith, Hol- 
croft, Godwin.—&c. & of novels & novel writing, in general. We past on to 
dramatic writing—& discussed the subject, in several parts—& with relation to 
several performances: more particularly “Gustavus Vasa”—on which there ap- 
peared to be a variety of sentiment. I forgot what introduced a long discussion 
on Abbé Spallanzani’s Experiments on Generation, & on this subject generally. 
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A recent case, introduced a discussion of some questions on the law of insurance 
—& on the justice and policy of admitting the decisions of Foreign Admiralty 
Courts as conclusive evidence. Some other questions of general policy were 
partially handled. 


In the following year he wrote: 


Saturday, Sept. 30: Conversation on various topics—Theater—Othello—the 
delicacy of modern taste, in comparison with the times of Shakespere, of Addison 
—Of the taste of the Ancients—On the Yellow Fever—Health of the City— 
Topography of it, formerly—City election of today.—Johnson read Godwin’s 
Essay, in the Enquirer, on Learning. This gave a new turn to discourse. The 
utility of various kinds & modes of reading were talked about—Kent recounted 
his late reading—criticism on the political works of Harrington, Al: Sydney, 
Sir T. Moore, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Sir James Stuart, Arthur 
Young, the Economists, Godwin—on the metaphysics of Locke, Reid, Beattie, 
D. Stuart, A. Smith, Hume, Godwin, Berkley, Priestley, Jon®. Edwards, R. J. 
Sulivan—on the improvements made in Historical Writing, not in Style, but in 
Manner—Historical may comprehend almost all other knowledge—Machiavel 
& John Adams—value of the latter’s Work as a compend of political History— 
of the ancient writings in our City library—of Gibbon’s Geographical Collections 
—necessity of a perfect idea of the topography of the scene of historical rela- 
tions.—Kent tumbled over the Enquirer—& was much pleased with it—Dunlap 
read the character of the Priest, in the Essay on Trades & Professions—Johnson 
those of the trade & Law[y]Jer:—-Hence new discussions—altogether confirmatory 
of the doctrines, as applied to in[di]viduals generally—Kent & Johnson excep- 
tions to the principal censure of lawyers. 


Later in the same year he wrote: 


Saturday, [December] 2: Club night—my turn—Present—Johnson, Smith, 
W. W. Woolsey—Miller, visitor. I read Gilbert Wakefield’s criticism on the Style 
of Hume—from the Monthly Magazine. Conversation on the style of Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon, Gillies &c.—on the historical fidelity of Hume—Mrs. 
McCauley & Mr. Whitaker—Dr. Henry’s History, & Andrew’s continuation— 
character & conduct of Charles 1%t of England—of the Stuart’s—Whitaker’s de- 
fence of Mary of Scotland—his theory of Government—the present David 
Hume & others—doctrine of the necessity of liberty to profession of Science— 
France—Russia—effects of Peter 1*t, of Catherine II.—particular estimation 
of what she has done—comparative view of other countries—effect of climate— 
China—its improvements, morality & population—DePauw read on this last 
point—Anderson & Sir Geo: Stanton—Royal Society—compared with other So- 
cieties—state of Spanish literature—state of Spain—probabuility of revolution 
—effects—on Italy—France—agriculture of those countries—of America—com- 
parisons—commerce—President’s speech—opinions concerning it—comparative 
literary merit of Adams & Washington—information of American Merchants 

physicians—lawyers bar of Connecticut—Phil*, N. York—Georgia claims 
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memorial to Congress—state of society there—&c. &c—A very well-spen: 
evening. 


Contrary to what one might expect, members seldom read their ow; 
works, although manuscripts occasionally appeared. Dunlap, who, quit: 
naturally, favored drama, read from one of his plays which he propos: 
at the time to call The Fall of Robespierre; on another occasion he gay: 
his Tell Truth and Shame the Devil. Smith, as host, read his verse “Pro. 
logue”’ for the opening of the Park Street Theatre.® He also presented ty 
of Charles Brockden Brown’s manuscripts: Alcuin (which he edited), 
and a section from the lost novel, Sky Walk. 

By actual count, politics was the topic of conversation four times a; 
often as anything else, although it would appear that the club fell int, 
the subject almost by compulsion rather than choice. It was in the air 
much closer to their lives than some other things that they though: 
they ought to talk about. Smith seldom gave any detailed account « 
these political discussions except for one or two entries like the following 


Saturday, Dec’. 10, 1796. The President’s (of U.S.) Address, next talked ove: 
Lively conversation: some investigative talent displayed. A very general disap 
probation of the project of a Navy, a Military Academy, &c. Difference of sent 

ment, relative to a National University; which I defended, on definite principle- 
—not on the apparent foundation of the President. 


Like his associates, Smith took a keen interest in politics. He corre- 


sponded regularly with Senator Tracy of Connecticut, kept him informed 
on New York reactions to congressional activities, and frequently checked 
him with sharply worded questions about the way in which the Senator 
intended to vote on specific bills. The group, as such, had no connections 
with practical politics at this time; however, James Kent, as previous!) 
mentioned, became Chancellor of New York, Dr. Mitchill in later years 
held public office, and Smith himself was an amateur lobbyist for the 
the New York Manumission Society. 

After politics, if frequency of discussion be an index, the members wer: 
most interested in novels, history, and books of travel. The works 0! 
Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett were quite familiar to them and fur- 
nished material for numerous arguments. Vollney was, of course, a strong 
favorite, as was Clarendon, but Helen Williams and Brian Edwards 
were also well liked. American literature was almost never mentioned 
except for Brown’s works and an occasional drama. This fact is signiti- 
cant. Smith was frequently bitter about the fact that theater audiences 
obviously preferred foreign plays and that England ignored American 


® See the Commercial Advertiser, February 8, 1798. 
10 (New York, 1798.) 
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writers; however, when it became a question of “improvement,”’ Ameri- 
can literary productions were tacitly ignored in club meetings. Poetry, 
also, was for some reason not a popular subject. Smith occasionally 
brought in verses, almost always by poets now forgotten; however, one 
evening in February, 1798, he read some poems of Coleridge and Southey 
to the group but he neglected to record the way in which they were re- 
ceived. 

With Smith’s death of Yellow Fever in September, 1798, further in- 
formation about the club becomes scanty. Smith’s diary makes it ap- 
pear that the young physician was chiefly responsible for the group’s 
tone and direction between 1795 and 1798. Resentful at what he felt 
were the inadequacies of his own education, Smith slaved day and night 
to absorb information. Having acquired it, he was never at ease with it. 
He distrusted the foundations of his own culture: his boyhood associates 
in Litchfield, his early education and Yale. He despised Puritanism and 
formal religion and yet he is a nice example of the young eighteenth- 
century intellectual evolving from a primarily Puritan background. How 
much of his unhappiness, his alternate self-contempt and cenceit were 
characteristic of his associates, or how much they absorbed from him, it 
would be rash to say; it may be presumed, however, that these and other 
characteristics of his were in some degree common in so cohesive a little 
society. 


Saint Lours UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 








MILTON’S SONNET XX 


By FRASER NEIMAN 


F it were critically sound to interpret a verse or lines of verse apart 
from their context, lines 13-14 of Milton’s Sonnet XX, “Lawrence of 
vertuous Father,” might present an unfortunate ambiguity; for if the 
verses, 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise,! 


are examined alone, “spare” may seem to mean either “refrain” or 
“afford.”” Both meanings have in fact been urged; Thomas Keightley 
and David Masson represent the opposed positions. The former wrote, 
“spare, sc. time.—inter pose, i.e. place them in the intervals of his seri- 
ous occupations.’ Masson commented: 


“spare to inter pose them oft:” interpreted by Mr. Keightley to mean “‘spare time 
to interpose them oft”: but surely rather the opposite—‘‘refrain from interposing 
them oft.” Parcere in Latin with a verb following had this sense of “refraining 
from,” and “spare” in English was used in the same way.* 


And the prestige of Masson’s work, or the persuasiveness of his argu- 
ment, has led at least a dozen editors and critics to take his reading un- 
critically. To decide, if it is possible, what so classic a poet as Milton 
wished to communicate—for it is obvious that he could not wish to com- 
municate both ideas—seems eminently desirable. What are, in brief, the 
arguments for the opposed interpretations? 

Masson says (a) the lines mean “refrain from interposing them oft,”’ 
(b) parcere followed by a verb is a Latin idiom to be translated “refrain 
from,” and followed by a gerund, (c) spare was similarly used in mid- 
seventeenth century English. He gives no reason for his first assertion; 
his second and third are true, but he does not show their relevance. One 
can, however, counter the philological argument by consulting the New 


' Except as otherwise noted, references are to the Columbia edition of The Works of 
Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson et al. (New York, 1931-38), 1, 67. 

2 Poems of Milton (London, 1859), 1, 160. 

3 Poetical Works of Milton (London, 1874), 111, 294. 

*R. C. Browne, English Poems by Milton, 4th ed. (Oxford, 1878), 1, 308; Mark Pattison, 
Sonnets (New York, 1883), p. 210; W. J. Rolfe, Minor Poems (New York, 1887), pp. 204- 
205; W. V. Moody, Complete Poetical Works (Boston, 1899), p. 398; W. Worrall, Minor 
Poems (Oxford, [n.d.]); A. W. Verity, Sonnets (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 56-57; J. S. Smart, 
Sonnets (Glasgow, 1921), p. 115; J. H. Hanford, Selections from the Prose and Poetry 
(Boston, 1923), p. 299; F. A. Patterson, “‘Notes on the Poetry,” The Student’s Milton, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1936), p. 55; M. Y. Hughes, Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems, and 
Samson Agonistes (New York, 1937), p. 395. 
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English Dictionary. There meanings 8c and 9a s. v. ‘‘spare’’ show that 
“afford” or “‘spare time for” do not require a forced reading. If one takes 
Milton’s phrase “‘spare to interpose”’ as elliptical for “‘spare time,” entry 
8c offers contemporary examples for the meaning ‘‘to set apart, save, or 
give (time) from one’s usual or ordinary duties or avocations.” If one 
takes Milton’s phrase “spare to interpose” as a verb followed by an 
elliptical indirect object, “himself,’’ with the infinitive as direct object, 
entry 9a offers contemporary examples for the use of spare, with a direct 
and an indirect object, in the meaning “‘to give or grant; to supply (a 
person) with (something) out of a stock.” 

On this point of grammar, W. J. Rolfe agrees with Masson, but his 

more elaborate note makes it clear that his reading depends in part on 
his impression of Milton’s personality. To the philological argument, he 
expressly adds what may have been an unexpressed ground for Masson, 
the “personal heresy.” He comments: 
And spare, etc. The expression is, on the face of it, ambiguous; but no one who 
knows Milton as a man ought to misinterpret it, as K. [Keightley] and certain 
others have done. He does not mean spare time for interposing such pleasures 
oft, but the opposite—refrain from interposing them oft. It is moderation in fes- 
tive indulgence that he recommends, not the seeking of opportunities for it.° 


Rolfe believes that Milton’s social limitations and Puritan scruples were 
so severe that a gracious invitation to frequent informal suppers with an 
intellectual friend is incompatible with them. Whether true of Milton 
or not, the critical assumption is that a poetic communication cannot be 
divorced from biography. If I am correct, the editor is reasoning some- 
what like this. 

In his later years Milton introduced, though not gratuitously, lines in Samson 
Agonistes (ll. 541-557) deploring the drinking of wine. In his early years Milton 
listed among tentative subjects for tragedies the topic, ‘““Hardiknute dying in 
his cups an example to riot.’"® Milton is known to have been moderate in his pri- 
vate life, and also to have revealed himself intimately in his poetry. Therefore 
he could not seriously mean what Keightley understood him to mean in this 
sonnet. 


The argument that if one knows Milton, one is committed to taking 
“spare to interpose” to mean “refrain from interposing”’ is, I think, in- 
valid. The “personal heresy” can at best only suggest the probability of 
a reading; and Milton’s own Sonnet XXI, “Cyriack, whose grandsire,”’ 
demonstrates the irrelevance of Rolfe’s statement here. Sonnet XXJ/, 
taken by most Milton scholars to date from the same year (1655) as 


> Minor Poems, pp. 204-205. 6 Columbia Ed., xvin, 244. 
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Sonnet X X, seems to be a kind of companion piece to it, and cannot | 
regarded as other than an invitation to temperate relaxation. Milton 
writes, 
To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting drawes, 


and he concludes, 


For other things mild Heav’n a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


Here there is no ambiguity. ‘“‘Disapproves” could be construed as ‘‘ap- 
proves” only in the Grand Academy of Lagado. 

The meaning of the disputed lines can be finally determined only in 
relation to the context, and the context appears to demand the meaning 
“afford.” The incongruity of the usual reading emerges in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Milton, where he pleasantly writes: 


It is impossible to take one’s ease with Milton, to induce him to forget his prin 
ciples for a moment in the name of social pleasure. The most genial of his personal 
sonnets is addressed to Henry Lawrence, the son of the President of Cromwell’s 
Council, and is an invitation to dinner. The repast promised is “light and choice”; 
the guest is apostrophised, somewhat formidably, as ‘Lawrence, of virtuous 
father, virtuous son,” and is reminded, before he has dined, that 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 


Raleigh’s position is plainly that of Rolfe, but as biographer and essayist 
Raleigh more clearly defines his attitude by his tone. The attitude ap- 
pears to be that Milton was an amusing, good old chappy, as delightfully 
full of crotchets as a character in Dickens. On the other hand, the con- 
gruity of ‘‘affords” seems in keeping with the exact nature of “‘those de- 
lights” as they are defined in the first part of the poem. The moderation 
recommended in Sonnet X X is precisely limited by the explicit temperate- 
ness of the enjoyments to which Lawrence is invited and by the adjec- 
tives that qualify them: the meal is ‘neat,’ with its association of unem- 
bellished elegance, “light,” “choice,” “‘Attick,” that is, not sumptuous; 
the food and wine are a stimulant for the enjoyment of expertly per- 
formed instrumental and vocal music; the music is “immortal,” by which 
I think Milton means “undying,” means music that has stood or can 
be expected to stand the test of time, and the singing is ‘““Tuskan,” a 
word that had connotations of the highly classic in its application to 


7 (London, 1914), pp. 7-8. 
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language, and of simplicity from its association with architecture. Son- 
net XX is not an exhortation 


oblivioso levia Massico 
ciboria exple.® 


But it is an invitation to dinner. Raleigh’s summary of the theme is 
accurate; yet to suggest seriously, as he seems to do, that before the 
guest has finished reading the invitation he is discouraged from coming 
rather than encouraged by the persuasive reminder that private recrea- 
tions so discriminating deserve his leisure—this is to suggest an absurdity. 

The younger Thomas Warton once observed, ‘The close of this sonnet 
is perfectly in the style of Horace and the Grecian lyrics. As is that of the 
following to Cyriac Skinner.’’® Smart and Tillyard have agreed likewise 
to call this sonnet “‘Horatian.’”® The allusions to the inclement season, 
the comfortable fire, the invitation to the supper and the wine, do indeed 
echo the images and attitude of Horace as he expresses himself, for ex- 
ample, in Odes 1, ix, I11, vii, III, xxi, or II, vii. If “‘spare”’ means “‘afford,”’ 
the adjective ‘‘Horatian” is a most apt one. Smart has specifically ob- 
jected to this reading on the grounds that it ‘is a forced construction, 
and contradicts the Horatian sentiment of moderation which we should 
look for in so Horatian a poem.” But the reader who troubles to reread 
the Odes referred to may well question Smart’s understanding of Horace. 
It is the quality of the judiciously chosen pleasures that makes the 
moderation. 

Successive editorial notes on the close of Sonnet XX which inform the 
reader, first, that “Attic” signifies “frugal” and, second, that “‘spare”’ 
means ‘‘take care not to interpose them often,’ make for less logic than 
one expects to find in Milton. Has Milton said, ‘“‘Come to a frugal meal, 
but be careful not to come to frugal meals often?” Editors may explain 
lines and phrases singly; readers will believe that sonnets are organic 
entities. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Williamsburg, Va. 


8 Horace, Odes, 11, vii. 

® Milton’s Poems (London, 1785), p. 362. 

‘© Smart, The Sonnets, p. 115; E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), p. 202. 
1 F, g., Patterson, ‘‘Notes on the Poetry,” Student’s Milton, p. 55. 





SALAS BARBADILLO’S DON DIEGO DE NOCHE 


By Myron A. PEYTON 


I. Preliminary Observations 


_ GERONIMO pe SALAS BARBADILLO, keen wit and 
talented writer, began his literary career in the early years of the 
seventeenth century and pursued it until his death in 1635. Persona! 
friend of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, he was an esteemed associate o/ 
the many writers residing in Madrid. Staunchly individualistic, he was 
at the same time very much a part of his social and literary milieu.’ 
Posterity relegates him to the lesser ranks of those who wrought cre- 
atively in the seventeenth century; nevertheless, he has been receiving 
his due increasingly in the last half-century in studies and editions.” 
Don Diego de Noche (Madrid, 1623; Barcelona, 1624) has been clas- 
sified with Salas’ Italianate collections, which include also El caballero 
puntual (Part 1, 1614; Part 11, 1619), Correccién de vicios (1615), Fl 
caballero perfecto (1620), La casa del placer honesto (1620, reprinted in 
1624), Fiestas de la incasable mal casada (1622), and El curioso y sabio 
Alejandro (1634).* After a letter dedicatory to “la sefiora Dofia Policena 
Spinola, Dama de la Reyna, nuestra sefiora,’”’ the book opens with two 
prefatory discourses, the first intitled ‘‘A los pocos y poco lectores desta 
edad,” and the second “Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y cos- 
tumbres de don Diego de Noche.” Thereupon follows the first of nine 


1 For a complete account of his life and works, see Edwin B. Place, La Casa del Placer 
Honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, Together with an Introduction in which his 
Life and Works are studied, Univ. of Colorado Studies, Vol. xv, No. 4 (Boulder, 1927). 

2 Cf. F. R. de Uhagén, Dos Novelas de D. Alonso Jeréinimo de Salas Barbadillo: El Cor- 
tesano descortés and El Necio bien afortunado, Reimpresas por La Sociedad de Bibliéfilos 
Espajioles (Madrid, 1894), and La escuela de Celestina (Madrid, 1902); E. Cotarelo y Mori, 
Obras de Salas Barbadillo, 2 v. (Madrid, 1907, 1909); Fritz Holle, La hija de Celestina, la 
ingeniosa Elena, Novelas de A. J. de Salas Barbadillo, Biblioteca Romdnica (Strasbourg, 
{1912]); Francisco A. de Icaza, La perigrinacién sabia y El sagaz Eustacio, marido examin- 
ado, Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1924); Edwin B. Place, op. cit., and ‘‘Salas Barbadillo, 
Satirist,” Romanic Review, xvit (1926), 230-242; Gregory G. La Grone, ‘‘Salas Barbadillo 
and the Celestina,” Hispanic Review, rx, 440-458, ‘‘Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo,” 
Hispanic Review, x, 223-243, and ‘‘Some Poetic Favorites of Salas Barbadillo,” Hispanic 
Review, xml, 24-44; Myron A. Peyton, ‘“‘Don Diego de Noche de Alonso Gerénimo de 
Salas Barbadillo. A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes,” Summaries of Doctoral 
Dissertations, Northwestern University (June-August, 1942, Chicago and Evanston, IIl., 
1943), x, 42-47; Pauline M. Marshall, ‘‘An Edition of Alonso de Salas Barbadillo’s F/ 
caballero perfecto (1620) together with a Study of Previous Spanish Literary Portrayals of 
the Ideal Gentleman,” Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, Northwestern University (June- 
August, 1943, Chicago and Evanston, IIl., 1944), x1, 19-23. 

3 Cf. Place, La Casa del Placer Honesto, pp. 279-295. 
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“Aventuras,” into which the author injects an assortment of verse, 
mostly Petrarchistic stanzas extolling the virtues of some Laura of his 
own; and conventionalized bucolic lines full of conceits; a couple of 
highly laudatory descriptions of idealized children, who may represent 
Cupid; verses praising the Christian nobility of King Sebastian of Por- 
tugal and his ill-fated African expedition; etc. Between the second and 
third adventures is found a curious ‘‘Epistolario Yocoso”’ in two parts, 
the first containing fifteen satiric letters, the second, sixteen.‘ Other in- 
terpolations are found in the third and eighth adventures in the form of 
two tales: the first is told by Marcelo, Don Diego’s mentor, and describes 
a series of satiric trials at Apollo’s court on Mount Parnassus; in the 
second a priest tells the story of his life. 

The “Adventures” are somewhat in the style of the Italian movelle, as 
Professor Place noted, with excellently constructed plots. Their motiva- 
tion is the mania with which the author has endowed his character. This 
is not a picaresque novel, but the form is shadowed in it. One might say 
that Don Diego de Noche is to a novel of that genre what the ballet is to 
the comedia. Many types encountered in the adventures and in the epis- 
tles are picaresque, and Don Diego’s monomania of preferring night to 
day, and consequently the activities of night to the normal daytime ones, 
represents a contrasocial symbolism. He is not actually a picaro but is 
akin to the type in some ways. He is always outside himself in his pre- 
occupations and adventures. The principle of flight—flight of char- 
acters from themselves and from situations, a characteristic of the rogue 
novel—is also operative in Salas’ book. It accounts for its episodic 
nature. 

The foregoing outline of contents may serve to convey an idea of the 
heterogeneous literary elements in Don Diego de Noche. Many readers 
since Salas’ time have found the book a strange, graceless medley of 
strained witticisms and satirized incidents. The German scholar Ludwig 
Pfandl, for one, has made a severe indictment of such mixed forms. Of 
Salas Barbadillo in particular he says: 


Es tradicional considerarle como uno de los mejores representantes de la novela 
corta del siglo diecisiete, pero basta leer sus numerosos libros para cambiar radi- 
calmente de opinién. La abigarrada confusién de estas irreflexivas historias, la 
caprichosa mezcla de todos los géneros y tendencias imaginables, la absoluta 


* Some titles from this collection give an idea of their kind: ‘‘Dase el pésame a un amigo 
de que trujo a su casa a su suegra”’; ‘‘Avisos a un amigo que viene desde Castilla la Vieja 
a la Corte del estilo con que se ha de portar en ella”; ‘‘Reprehende a una lavandera porque 
se cas6 con un lacayo borracho”; ‘‘A un sastre remendén que pedia en la sala del crimen la 
virginidad de su hija.” The cleverest of the lot is addressed ‘‘A un corchete que sacé una 


mujer pblica del pecado para casarse con ella.” 
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carencia de un concepto firme y bien delimitado de la novela, impiden que se 
manifieste el verdadero arte y con él un placer auténtico.® 


I daresay Pfandl’s verdict is in great measure just, considering his func- 
tion as a literary historian. However, critically speaking, it must be re- 
membered that he condemns by an anachronistic criterion, basing his 
judgment on an after-the-fact study of “development” in the genre. Such 
pronouncements, leaning heavily on retrospective comparisons, are 
often prejudicial to an unbiased critical study. Defense of Salas, if he 
deserves any, can be set up along two lines. First, to meet Pfand|’s 
criticism head-on, using the single example of Don Diego de Noche, one 
might say that the “Aventuras,” episodic as they are, nevertheless are 
unified in the particular novelistic process that the book represents; that 
the interpolated verse which occurs throughout the adventures is intro- 
duced more or less naturally and justifiably; that, of the two tales in- 
cluded in the book, the first is more foreign to the main narration, al- 
though highly interesting as a satiric picture of Madrid society, and the 
second is entirely legitimate; and finally, that the ““Epistolario Yocoso”’ 
in “Aventura segunda” is structurally extraneous but is at the same 
time consonant with the satirical purpose and tone of the work. 

Now, obviously, such rebuttal is mere apology. More to the point is 
the fact that Salas’ works afford repeated examples of the Baroque trait 
of Gesamtkunstwerk, so evident in the architectonic composition of the 
age. The rogue tale, the Italianate short story, the satirical epistle, and 
the dialogued novel are preferred structures with him. In Don Diego de 
Noche the diverse elements show the grouping principle. There is here, 
as in Baroque architecture, a unified gathering of various parts around 
certain subjects or themes, with corresponding distribution of accents. 
Or the disparate elements may be likened to the distinct framed units 
in an architectural facade. In either case the Baroque intention aims, 
ideally, at an integration through subordination, with subjectivity, 
freed of rules, striving for varying effects. 

It would be pleasant if we could claim success for Don Diego de Noche 
in this purpose. The structural organization is there, and is infused with 
a strong subjective impulse manifesting itself in a restless dissatisfaction 
with normality and a dynamic energy. However, one is obliged to say 
that the novel misses the mark artistically, since it fails to achieve that 
agreement of forms, that apparent inevitability of the relationship of 
structures, the sense of rightness and integration in the design, evoking 
recognition of order, that true art demands. It comes nearer to fitting 
Américo Castro’s description of Antonio de Guevara: “life and style 


5 Historia de la literatura nacional espanola en la Edad de Oro, Traduccién del aleman por 
el Dr. Jorge Rubié Balaguer (Barcelona, 1933), p. 396. 
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emerge as an aggregate of addenda and not as an integral product.’ In 
fact, so closely does Salas Barbadillo seem to parallel Guevara in this 
respect that it may be said that Salas, coming as he did a century later, 
represents the adult development in the Baroque age of that trait that 
was historically embryonic in Guevara’s style. 

The novelistic process of Don Diego de Noche betrays its spiritual bar- 
renness. Salas begins with a lifeless figure, Don Diego. He is a cartoon 
character, whom the reader observes with curiosity but without an im- 
pression of reality. He appears ‘‘trasnochado y mal dormido, con muchos 
desperezos y bostezando.” “‘Este es un caballero tenebroso que quiso 
pasar su vida a escuras.” “‘Loco fué en su retiramiento.’? The author 
says: “Yo escribo la vida de un caballero murciélago. . . . Vivid siempre 
malquisto con los rayos de aquel planeta luzido, con que vendré a dar a 
luz la vida de un hombre que su mayor estudio puso en ausentarse y 
esconderse della’”’ (folio 1). ‘“‘“Ea, empecemos a cantar las hazafas de 
aquel fugitivo de los resplandores, de aquel caballero andante de cimen- 
terios, examinador de sepulcros, y competidor de fantasmas” (folio 1”). 
Thus in epithetic phrases Salas pencils his character. It will be seen at 
once that this is caricaturing, the technique of cartoon art. Not only in 
the first pictures but throughout the work does the author retain this 
representation: ‘‘Dié gritos como un loco, did gritos como quienera”’ 
(159"). ““Mas como en su fantasia y presumpcidén cupiesse toda accién 
peregrina, y éste fuesse el principal assumpto de su dnimo, etc.” (126"). 

As everyone knows, Quevedo in his Buscén accomplishes the stylistic 
destruction of his characters by carrying them and their situations to 
logical extremes. Salas differs from this in that he presents his character 
in one consistent way from the first page to the last. Means and devices 
of style are often like those of El Buscén; yet the novelistic effect is 
different, because the latter destroys by logical addition and extreme 
what was lifelike, while Don Diego de Noche, beginning with a silhouette 
and following the same method of treatment throughout the book, 
neither vitalizes nor destroys. The only impression of life to be gained 
from the character and his adventures is through our growth of acquaint- 
anceship with him. Thus one comes to know and accept Don Diego de 
Noche as a lifelike individual and his adventures as plausible events. It 
is the reader, then, who brings life to the work; without this bestowal its 
protagonist is something of a mechanical contrivance whose galvanic 
actions respond to strained and artificial situations. 


5 Guevara. El Viilano del Danubio y Otros Fragmentos, Princeton Texts in Literature and 
the History of Thought (Princeton, N. J., 1945), p. ix. 

74 los pocos y poco lectores desta edad.” Folio references are to the first edition (Ma- 
drid, 1623). 
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II. The Editions and Translations 


Don Diego de Noche appeared in two editions, the first at Madrid in 
1623, and the second at Barcelona in the following year. Documents 
of approval prefacing the princeps edition show that the book was fin- 
ished by July, 1621.8 

There are no imitations to be considered, but to be noted is the inter- 
esting circumstance of the translation of Don Diego de Noche into French 
and English as one of Quevedo’s works. The publisher of the translation 
made in Paris in 1636, one Antoine Alazert, did not actually ascribe the 
Coureur de Nuit to Quevedo, but he did include it in translations of 
Quevedo’s works and, without specifying the author, tacitly implied that 
the authorship was the same as that of the other works in the volume. 
Add to this the ascription to Quevedo, in the title, of all the translations 
included in a volume, as happened in Rouen, 1655, and it becomes clear 
how the successive translations of Don Diego de Noche came uniformly to 
be attributed to Quevedo. Alazert’s sharp practice, as Place has pointed 
out,® was for the purpose of capitalizing on the name of Quevedo, already 
internationally known. He must have printed from one of the two 
Spanish editions, both of which bear Salas’ name. The succeeding trans- 
lations (some of those in French purporting to be newly translated; those 
in English all claiming direct translation from the Spanish), must have 
been made from the French, since no Spanish edition of the work as 
Quevedo’s has ever been discovered, nor has there ever been in Spain a 
confusion as to the authorship." 


III. Summary of Contents 


Aprovacién del Licenciado don Francisco de Herrera Maldonado, Candénigo de 
la Santa Iglesia Real de Arbas de Leén. .. . En Madrid a 21 de Julio de 1621. 


Comissién del Ordinario . .. Fecha en Madrid a siete de Julio de seyscientos y 
veynte y vn afios." Doctor Don Diego Vela. Por su mandado. Juan Perogila, 
Notario. 


Aprovacion del Padre Fr. Juan Gémez, Definidor de la Orden Premostense en 
la Prouincia de Castilla.... Dada en este Monasterio de San Norberto de 
Madrid, en 12. de Julio de 1621. ajios. 


8 See m1: Summary of Contents. 

* Cf. “Salas Barbadillo, Satirist,” pp. 235-238; and La Casa del Placer Honesto, pp. 293- 
294, wherein also is given a complete list of the French and English translations. 

‘0 The foregoing exposition is greatly indebted not only to Professor Place’s published 
studies of Salas, but also to his singular kindness in examining, as a personal favor to the 
present writer, the translations Paris, Alasert, 1636 and Rouen, Besongne, 1655, in Paris 
in the summer of 1939. 

" The Madrid edition (1623) shows 62/, which the Barcelona edition (1624) emends to 
1621. 
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{Certification by] Don Diego de Agreda y Vargas. En Madrid a 9 de Agosto de 
1621. 

Suma del priuilegio... para ...imprimir vn libro intitulado Don Diego de 
Noche, su data en Madrid, a 24 dias del mes de Agosto de mil y seiscientos y 
veinte y tres. Refrendado de Pedro de Contreras, Secretario de su Magestad. 
Pass6 ante Hernando de Vallejo, Escriuano de Camara de su Magestad. 


Fee de erratas. .. . En Madrid a 4 de Nouiembre de 1623. El Licenciado Murcia 
de la Llana. 

Suma de la Tassa. Tassaron los sefiores del Consejo.... En Madrid a 7 de 
Nouiembre de 1623. Passé ante Hernando de Vallejo, Escriuano de Camara de 
su Magestad. 


[Letter dedicatory:] A la sefiora Donia Policena Spinola, Dama de la Reyna, 
nuestra sefiora,... De Madrid 12. de Nouiembre de 1623. Alonso Gerénimo 
de Salas Barbadillo. 


[Prefatory discourse:| A los pocos y poco lectores desta edad. 

Madrigal [A Don Agustin Fiesco. Alonso Gerénimo de Salas Barbadillo. Agra- 
dece el deuer a su eleccién el patrocinio de la sefiora D. Policena Spinola.] 
[Tomaso Sivori.] Madrigale. 

Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y costumbres de don Diego de Noche 
[folios 1-6]. 

Auentura primera. [Folios 6-19. Contains interpolated verse: to Laura, ff. 7-9; 
to idealized child, Anfriso, ff. 14—15v.] 


Auentura segunda. [Folios 19-64. Contains besides: verse in praise of Laura, 
ff. 21-22. “Epistolario Yocoso,”’ ‘‘Primera Parte,” fifteen epéstolas, fi. 29’-45~; 
“Segunda Parte,’’ sixteen epfstolas, ff. 45*-58. ““Coronacién de Laura/Dialogo 
en verso,” ff. 58*-64.] 


Auentura tercera. [Folios 64-120. Contains besides: verse in praise of one Antenia, 
ff. 66"-68. Verse in which Laura and Albanio figure, ff. 73*-75*. An intercalated 
tale with a Parnassian setting, told by Marcelo, ff. 79*-120.] 


Auentura quarta. [Folios 120-136". Contains besides: verse dedicated to the 
eyes of Laura, ff. 121-123. The opening quatrain of Garcilaso’s Soneto I., ff. 
128’-129. Moralizing tercets offered by Marcelo, ff. 129-136v.] 


Auentura quinta. [Folios 136*-154. Contains besides: verse extolling the Chris- 
tian nobility of Sebastian, King of the Portuguese (1554-78), and telling of his 
ill-fated African expedition, ff. 138’-140". Verse dedicated to a “‘serrana de 
Mancanares,” ff. 141*-143. Conventionalized poetry, semi-bucolic and indefinite 
in subject, 148*-150.] 


Auentura sexta. [Folios 154*-161.] 


Auentura séptima. [Folios 161"-174". Contains also idealizing verses to a child, 
Francisco, ff. 172-174.] 
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Auentura octaua. [Folios 174*-197. Contains besides: verses in praise of music, 
ff. 184-186. A sonnet in which Laura’s beauty vanquishes the sun, 186'-187 
Sextillas in praise of silence, ff. 187’-188. The priest’s story, ff. 189-191". Oc. 
tavas in which the power of Laura’s beauty defies the sun, ff. 192-192”. Verses in 
which Laura’s beauty competes successfully with the beauties of April and the 
sun, ff. 195-196. A continuation of the previous verses, citing the effect on Apri! 
of the defeat administered by Laura’s beauty, ff. 196-197.] 


Auentura nona. [Folios 197*-212’. Contains also: verses involving one Gerarda, 
her lover, Vireno, and a sunburn, with the paradoxical situation of seeking to 
alleviate the effects of the sun through the remedy of herbs which the sun has 
caused to grow, ff. 199-200”. Verse praising the beauty of one Menandra ani 
varying somewhat from the preceding conventional verse by the inclusion of a 
dialogue in verse between two shepherds, who speak altogether conventionall, 
of Menandra’s perfections, ff. 201-202. Verse praising one Milena, “dulce sirena 
de nuestro valle,” ff. 204*-205. Verses ascribed to the roisterer Beltran, com- 
panion of Don Diego, who dedicates them to the object of his amours, the 
apothecary’s daughter, on her presenting him with a lock of her hair, ff. 207 
208.] 


[The book ends with a silva, ff. 213-215, to the most excellent Marqués Espinola, 
father of Dofia Policena Espinola, or “Spinola,”’ under whose patronage the work 
was published and to whom it is dedicated.] 


IV. The Chiaroscuro of Salas Barbadillo’s ‘Don Diego de Noche” 


The worldly disillusionment brought by the Counterreformation is 
unmistakably perceived in Don Diego de Noche. Probably the most 
fundamental meaning of the book is the inhibition and frustration of the 
creative mind, as revealed in the moods engendered by desengafio, in the 
violent contrasts created, the lifelessness of the characters, the impres- 
sive but shallow mastery of ingenio, the crude, carping satire that chooses 
only the superficial aspects of the period, and the insistent moralizing 
that betrays a lack of valid, satisfying personal doctrine. The work is a 
tangible example of some post-Tridentine effects on genuine talent. The 
stifling of creative emotional demands caused a neutralizing of the lat- 
ter and gave rise to a meretricious display of wit and the development of 
a negativistic, invidious social outlook. 

The preliminary discourse intitled ‘‘A los pocos y poco lectores desta 
edad” is concluded with this quotation from Hortensio Féliz Paravicino, 
intended apparently to suggest the mood in which Salas approached his 
work: ‘‘Los ojos hostigados de la luz miran a lo escuro para cobrarse.”’ 
He seems to say that the false brightness and glare of worldly existence 
has become unbearable and he is turning away from it in painful dis- 
illusionment to save himself. As Salas applies the words, we hear again 
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the echo of a general desengano resounding through the period. But this 
line from Paravicino is significant in another sense. It appears to advance 
a plausible, positive reason for the aberration of Salas and his creation 
Don Diego. It tries to assure the reader that this work is a turning away 
from the damaging brilliance of contemporary life toward the quiet re- 
treat for the soul that night and darkness afford. It this were true, we 
should have something close akin to the motives of the pastoral novel 
and Don Quijote. However, the quotation is not to be interpreted by 
what purports to be its evident metaphoric meaning. Actually, the eyes 
are hostigados by the light because of the author’s troubled feelings of 
insufficiency, which seek the negative consolation of obscurity and re- 
tirement. 

Diminution of the will, defeatism, a lack of vital spirit—these are 
frustration effects in the somber mood of desengano induced by the 
Counterreformation. Salas ingenuously reveals his own sense of insecu- 
rity in his preface. ‘‘Al fin ya sale: libro es, y mio, que se le habra parecido 
en lo pequefio; pequefio seré siempre, que el que se dilata a grandes 
volimenes arriesga los aciertos, y aunque se consigan padece nombre de 
prolijo.””!* Here is a shrinking from life, ‘“‘pequefio seré siempre,”’ a flight 
from conflict with one’s world under the pusillanimous excuse that one 
may fall into error by taking a positive stand against life’s hazards. 
Hypersensitivity to public criticism betrays self-consciousness and lack 
of confidence: “Grande atrevimiento es el nuestro, pues opuestos a la cen- 
sura y al comento salimos a repetir el peligro, sea locura o confianza, que 
también sera locura, y la mayor.’”* The author’s created character suf- 
fers from the same fearfulness: ‘‘Una noche destas, rodeado del mayor 
abrigo que pudo estudiar la prevenciédn humana, cuanto mas timida 
tanto mas ingeniosa, sali6 Don Diego, esforzado de su naturaleza a ejer- 
citar su costumbre, etc.’ Personal integration has cracked under re- 
pression, and the result is a weakening in self-reliance, a hesitation now 
in man’s nature where there was once poise, dash, boldness, purposeful 
action. The Baroque shadow on seventeenth-century Spain measures the 
distance from Renaissance aplomb and proud achievement to a loss of 
faith in personal integrity and in the validity of this-worldly existence. 

The style is constantly betraying other symptoms of the frustration 
of the age. Salas’ usual sentence in this work is complex in structure, 
replete with imgenio, and finished off with a banal, gratuitous moral: 


2 “4 los pocos y poco lectores desta edad.” 
'3 Ibid. 
4 “Aventura primera,” fol. 6°. 
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Eligié unos barrios retirados y sombrios donde edificé una casa, cuanto pequeiia 
en el sitio hermosa y agradable en el aseo, tan defendida de los rayos <iel sol 
que en el invierno, que son tan Utiles como deleitosos, no les permitia que le 
dorasen las paredes interiores; que si esto procediera de un modesto desprecio de 
la riqueza y no del estar amancebado con aquella princesa etiope, (que nunca le 
parecfa menos bien que cuando salfa rodeada de estrellas), fuera loable 
asunto.!5 


Yo escribo la vida de un caballero murciélago, caballerfa que con ser ciega es 
volatil, mas ¢Cual no es volatil? ¢Cual no es ciega?!® 

Ya sale [Don Diego] trasnochado y mal dormido, con muchos desperezos y boste- 
zando, disculpa de los errores que tuviere, que aun los muy despiertos los cometen 
y obstinados los defienden.'? 


Mientras refiere sus nocturnos prodigios, la tinta est4 obligada a socorrerme, por 
lo que su color interesa en semejante alabanza. Si el papel desdefiare con su blan- 
cura verse lleno de tantos feos borrones, diréle que pase éstos entre otros que 
recibe cada dia de alguna mano tan ignorante como presumida, tal, que lo que 
deja de borrar es el mayor borrén en los ojos de los que bien juzgan.'* 


Like Guevara, like Gracidn, like Quevedo, what Salas writes about is of 
secondary importance. It is he himself, and in him the man of his age, 
who is revealed. 

The work is laid out along the parallel lines of ingenio and satire. Of 
these two main intentions of the author, the former predominates. In 
the high regard for ingenio lies a clue to the understanding of the age, 
for which a close study of such motives and styles is indispensable. To 
the extent that it represents one result of the impact of disillusionment 
on keen intellects, of whom Salas Barbadillo may be considered typical, 
it will be seen that its propagation is a part of the great Baroque develop- 
ment in the Spanish seventeenth century. 

Ingenio may be defined as a conscious striving, by talented individ- 
uals, for brilliantly witty rhetorical effects. We recognize at once that it 
is an aspect of the general conceptist and cultist trends in Western 
European expression, representing the later, extreme development of the 
Renaissance sense of refinement. It became an outlet of expression for 
the man of wit and talent in the Baroque period. Those who practiced 
this art made up an informal association of superior intellects. They were 
as highly regarded as the poets. In it one discerns their determination 


16 “‘Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y costumbres de Don Diego de Noche,” fol. 4". 

16 “‘Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y costumbres de Don Diego de Noche,” fol. 
1". 

17 “*4 los pocos y poco lectores desta edad.” 

18 ““Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y costumbres de Don Diego de Noche,” fol. 1°. 
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to rise above mediocrity of spirit and expression, and a strong desire to 
please their equals. It was high talent cultivated of and for itself. 

The basic entity in conceptism, concepto, had come to mean the mutual 
illumination of two ideas ingeniously linked or compared. Born of the 
exaltation of individuality and high regard for imgenio, it represents 
the internal, psychological aspect. Cultism is external and formal and has 
its origin in symbolism and exaggeration of expression.'® 

Salas Barbadillo in Don Diego de Noche shows himself to be something 
of a conceptist. The work reveals these essential traits of the conceptist 
style: antithesis of ideas and expression, the basic formula; marked 
laconism of expression, the concision of which effectively sets forth the 
conflicting or contradictory concepts; sharpness of perception and in- 
genio; a cerebral humor. 

His ingenio takes two principal forms: the genuine kind based on antith- 
esis; and ingenious puns and complicated plays on words. Of the first 
I have collected a considerable number of examples.”° It would be both 
unnecessary and tedious to make the complete documentation of so con- 
stant a trait, but a few will serve to demonstrate the author’s mental 
agility, and, more significantly, the condition of his spirit. 


Decir puede que se divide en servicio desta corona uniéndose mas con esta di- 
visién admirable [Dedication]. . . . Las aceitunas despertaron la sed, y lo mismo 
que fué medio para matar sed tan despierta trujo suefio [26°]. ... Porque si 
la llamabades .. . sefiora de vuestros ojos, no sé cémo consentian las nifias 
dellos que llegase a tener dominio en su nifiez tanta ancianidad [40°]... . : Aquel 
conceto de que usan vulgarmente los poetas cuando se llaman pastores de un 
ganado perdido le toca a V.m. de derecho, porque antes lo tiene V.m. perdido 
que ganado [42'] ... . resplandecian en ellas los diamantes brilladores, o soles 
alcahuetes; asi los llamo porque con su luz han sido terceros para la execucién 
de muchas culpas sensuales, siendo sus resplandores sombras y su estimacién 
desprecio [156"].... 

cuando la risuefa aurora 

de su embidia a morir nace [205°] 


In the strained antitheses and self-conscious efectismo one recognizes that 
not only is subjective tension and conflict betrayed, but also that such 
stresses are artificially created through the forcing of contradictions and 
the placing in juxtaposition of contrary forces. The puns and conceits 
are most ingenious and elaborate: 


Acabése la cena con grande sarao de los mirones, porque uno dellos enfurecido 
'® The analysis is Pfandl’s, op. cit., p. 274. 


*° Besides those illustrated here, others may be found as follows: 45", 68", 166”, 169”, 
182", 198°, 
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empez6 a pronunciar con los labios las rr. y a formar con los pies la x. Arrobdse 
con los ojos, dando en ellos blanco donde asestasen las lenguas de los murmura- 
dores. Arrobése dije, y con mucha razén, porque el dafio deste arrobamiento le 
vino de haberse antes él arrobado, porque él no lo bebfa por azumbres sino por 
arrobas. [180°-181"] 


In the eighth adventure Don Diego is riding along on a mule that he had 
rented without knowing that the animal had not been fed. As they near 
Getafe the beast falls over from sheer weakness. Don Diego “reconocié 
entonces que la mula padecfa hambre, con que cayé a un mismo tiempo 
de la bestia y de su bestia” (177").*! In “Aventura quinta” a lady riding 
through the streets in a coach draws an admiring crowd by the quality of 
her singing: 

Cercaron el coche muchos, y alguno tan libre quese hizo peso del mismo estribo 
donde ella estaba cantando, que deb{fa de tener licencia para hazello pues que se 
lo consentfan y callaban, asi ella como una madre grufiidora que estaba a su lado 
que, untada como las ruedas del coche, rodaba mansamente. [143] 


That is, the dueia was untada, her “palm had been greased,” so that she 
rodaba, “‘went along” according to the will of the gallant who had bribed 
her. In “Epistola octava” (Primera parte), in which the author ‘“Repre- 
hende a una lavandera porque se cas6 con un lacayo borracho,”’ this 
passage occurs: ‘‘A un mismo tiempo tira estocadas de vino y acero; las 
del acero son causadas de las del vino, y hace mas dafio con las vinosas 
que con las aceradas, porque las unas apestan y las otras entretienen” 
(36'). There are word plays on “yerros.”’ In folio 35": ‘Todo lo sufrira 
un locutorio, formado de yerros, cuya materia esta significando lo que 
ellas después executan hablando.” In folio 39”: “E! iba por barras de 
oro al Peri, y V.m. con madejas de oro de Milan en Madrid se hace de 
oro, y aun de yerro, pues nunca menos lo acierta que cuando piensa que 
si.” And, finally, the neat turn on “grillos,” made in referring to a scoun- 
drel who drank himself unconscious in an inn and was left behind by his 
companions “‘preso con grillos en la cabeza” (194').” 

Zeugma, fairly common in the literature of the period, is a trait of 
this book. The device implies, as Karl Vossler has pointed out,” a high 
degree of collaboration in communication between speaker and hearer. 
The following are some examples in Don Diego de Noche: 


Que las gallardfas en un hombre mozo desde los diez y ocho a los treinta afios, 


Cf. Sebastién Covarrubias y Horozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1611): 
“‘Caer de su burra, desengafiarse de su opinién errénea, con el mal suceso.” 

= Further references: 22%, 30%, 34", 36%, 37", 37%, 39”, 40%, 53, 56%, 57, 57¥, 144", 155°, 
176", 179°, 181", 183", 183%, 191%, 193%, 194%, 200°. 

3 Introduccion a la literatura espanola del Siglo de Oro (Madrid, 1934), pp. 37-39. 
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cuando eran tan atrevidas, prometian, (si se recogia a tiempo, como él lo estaba), 
un sujeto digno de ocupar puestos grandes.... [128*] 


Liegaron pues a la casa de D. Antonio, y en ella supieron que el que habia hecho 
la figura del muerto fingido, creyendo que D. Diego lo quebaba verdaderamente 
del espanto.... [1367] 

Hallaron en la béveda de la iglesia el cuerpo del sefior del lugar, y el cura no 
pequena reprehensién de los que le acompafiaban porque admitia en ella el atatd 
de persona que no fuese deudo muy estrecho del patrén.... [192¥]* 


All his ingenio Salas projects with marked laconism of expression, even 
in those pages showing a cumulative compound style.* Inherent is a 
cerebral-type humor, marking the conceptist and flavoring the plot 
situations and the satiric intention. 

There is considerable cultism throughout: in the author’s capricious 
management of vocabulary and syntax, involving most often liberties 
with the meanings of words; neologisms; incorporation of words of low 
origin in elevated style; use of substantives in adjectival function, meta- 
phoric references to mythology; occasional ellipses; etc. 

For humorous effect Salas does not hesitate to use a word in a meaning 
not generally accepted. In folio 178” we find “‘literarios”’ as an adjective 
modifying ‘‘dos machos” and referring to a “‘litera.” In 23” “‘castrador”’ 
is used to mean the whistle called ‘“‘castrapuercos.” 

In straight neologism Salas shows such examples as “‘sorelas’’ (24°), 
‘half-sisters’; ‘“‘adbitrio”’ (147') for ‘arbitrio’; ‘‘maridete’’ (160"), ‘‘mari- 
dista” (160"), and ‘“‘maridén” (167") as epithets for cuckold husbands; 
and “enlobreguecidos” (193”), as a compound of ‘lébrego.’ The incorpo- 
ration of words of low origin in formal literary style may be seen in such 
examples from slang and the language of germanta as the following: 
“zorra,”’ meaning ‘borrachera’ (36' and 43”); “‘gato,” for ‘ladrén ratero’ 
or ‘hombre astuto’ (57'); ‘“‘leén”’ for ‘rufidn’ (58 *). 

To make a descriptive epithet more emphatic, the author likes to use 
a compound substantive. The usual formation is by putting two nouns 
together, one of which takes on the function of adjective. We find 
“ganapanes ministros” (27'), ‘disciplinante ginete” (57%); “sangrador 
rocinante” (126"), “escuderage peén” (133'), and “ladrén magnate” 


*4 Other examples are found in fol. 27", in the line beginning ‘‘Cuando llegaron al fin de 
su jornada ...”; in fol. 15%, beginning “‘Asi el aplauso comGn . . . ”; in fol. 35’, “Mencia, 
si tu marido supiera . . . ”; in 97’, ““Oyé Séneca . . . ,” in the clause beginning ‘‘y que para 
no parecerlo . . . ”; and in 192”, “‘O sol, ta que de Dafnes fuiste amante . . . ,” in the clause 
“‘la de amor tengo.” 

* For a sample of this see the long sentence beginning ‘Otro competidor suyo.. . 
in fol. 133 and continuing through most of 134". 
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(165"). Add to these examples the phrase found in 180°: “en una boca 
tan yerma y parama.” No sanction for the adjectival use of “parama” 
was found. Metaphor, boldly used, is indeed the common figure through- 
out the work. 

Cultist symbolism and exaggeration of expression appear also in the 
conventional metaphoric references to figures and events of mythology. 
The descriptions of the trials at Apollo’s court, inserted into the third 
adventure, were motivated by the desire to satirize certain types and 
practices contemporary with Salas, but they also illustrate the tendency 
Werner Weisbach noted in Spanish painting of this period: to show the 
antique in a humorous light and make a kind of travesty of it. 

Besides the more superficial symbolisms constantly present in cultism, 
the book offers others of deeper significance. These center around the 
monomania of the protagonist. Salas elaborates a perverse way of life in 
the asocial symbolism of Don Diego de Noche, who turns from the 
normal daytime activities to lead a nocturnal life of amorous and im- 
pertinently curious adventure. The most salient symbolic meaning, per- 
haps, is that of irreality, represented by Don Diego and his existence, 
versus the reality the author claims to abhor in his own world. Don 
Diego is to serve as the unnatural, somewhat monstrous, example for 
those who do not have the grace to hide their boorish, useless lives but 
make ostentation of their folly and discourtesy in daylight. Salas in- 
dicates directly that he is writing the book to make this protest against 
the viciousness, ignorance, discourtesy, and hollow pretentions of his 
society. “No era [Don Diego] de los fantdsticos que hacen calidad de la 
ignorancia y blasén de la descortesia, en lo uno imagenes de los brutos 
y en lo otro compafieros de los que son vil escandalo de la Reputblica.’”’ 
And again, in an apostrophe to the stars, since Don Diego “de todas fué 
igualmente venerador y compafiero”’: 


6 Spanish Baroque Art (Cambridge, 1941), p. 55. Weisbach cites Ribera’s ‘‘Drunken 
Silenus” and Veldzquez’s ‘Los Borrachos” and the portrait of Mars, among other ex- 
amples. He also draws attention (p. 58) to ‘‘a specifically Spanish development of por- 
traiture [in Velézquez]—imaginary portraits of a grotesque and comic character with ar- 
bitrary titles, and realistic portrayals of abnormal and ridiculous human beings.” Don 
Diego de Noche is clearly a literary parallel to this. 

The use of Italian for comic effect springs from a similar intention. In ‘‘Epistola un- 
décima” (Primera parte), directed “‘A un corredor de mohatras, habiéndosele anegado un 
hermano en la mar,” the unfortunate brother is depreciatingly referred to as “el caro fra- 
telo” (fol. 39%). A better example is found in ‘“‘Aventura nona” on the occasion of the mali- 
cious purging of the Neapolitan gentleman (210°). After having taken the poisonous con- 
coction, and feeling the violent purgative taking its effect, the poor fellow shouts in his 
native tongue, ‘‘Questo cane traditore me ha morto!” 

27 “*A los pocos y poco lectores desta edad.” 
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Dadme una Ilamarada vuestra porque no tropiece en el camino escuro de una vida 
tan tenebrosa, aunque si muchas se hubiesen de juzgar respecto de las costumbres, 
otras vemos sepultadas en mayores tinieblas, y tan atrevidas que oponen los 
horrores manchados de sus culpas a las purezas resplandecientes del sol, siendo 
sus duefios ostentadores barbaros de los vicios, y tales, que buscan alabanzas en 
Jo mismo que despierta la mano del cielo para forjar rayos en su castigo.** 


Disgusted with such a society, Salas will turn his back on it, and through 
the mania of his protagonist assume a bizarre mode of life in which he 
will be in a position to focus at will the attention of his satire on those 
types he wants to observe and castigate. Lewdness and complaisant 
cuckoldry constitute his chief targets, but the whole range of human 
foibles comes under his fire. 

The feeling of the emptiness of life accounts for the narrowness of 
interests in what obviously were broad intellects. It accounts for the 
fact that society seems to have turned inward upon itself, to concentrate 
on its superficialities and chastise itself for its petty failings. People 
become obsessed with the idea of death, and view life, as Quevedo did, 
as a process of dying. The modern psychoanalyst would see in this, per- 
haps, the reaction of a guilt complex: man’s conscience had been shaken 
up and he had acquired a conviction, often subconscious, that he was 
not worthy to live and should die to expiate his sins. Art and literature 
take macabre subjects. With the dark mood are associated the recurring 
“night theme” in literature, and morbid familiarities with death, such 
as opening of tombs, disinterments and the like. Salas’ Don Diego 
chooses an out-of-the-way district of the city and in its most obscure 
corner, literally speaking, builds a house that is so completely defended 
from the rays of the sun that only the dimmest daylight ever penetrates 
its doors and windows. There our hero, or anti-hero, establishes himself, 
hiding carefully from daylight and the sun, to emerge only when the 
shadows of night have created the dark world in which he finds his exist- 
ence. Don Diego decorates the inside of his house entirely in black and 
fills it with paintings and statuary representing nocturnal scenes and the 
aspects of life peculiar to the nighttime hours. The author refers to him 
as “aquel caballero andante de cimenterios, examinador de sepulcros, y 
competidor de fantasmas.”’ The conventional stylistic antithesis of birth 
and death has been noted; also a concern for the similarity of death and 
sleep. In the fourth adventure Don Diego experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty with what was apparently a corpse. In the eighth the identifica- 
tion and disposal of two bodies form the turning points of the plot. The 
events of the seventh adventure center around a burial vault and pro- 


28 “‘Refiérense patria, nacimiento, padres, y costumbres de Don Diego de Noche,” fol. 2°. 
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vide the sort of extreme contrast that characterizes the book as a twisted, 
distorted creation. The secret wife of one of Don Diego’s friends is 
forced to seek the seclusion of a burial vault to give birth to a child: 


Corrieron a ver lo que podia ser y hallaron que habfa parido un nifio bellisimo 
debajo de peregrina constelacién, pues era casa de su nacimiento la que a tantos 
servia de hospedaje mortal. Notable maravilla, que cuando entraba por los um- 
brales de la vida era viendo los horrores y asombros de la muerte. El primer paso 
de la vida dié sobre calaveras, juntando su rostro tierno con el duro y disforme 
de tanto difunto.*® 


The sheer horror and bad taste of this violent black-and-white antithesis 
spoil our appreciation of the author’s ingeniousness. 

Baroque man becomes preoccupied with cause-and-effect relation- 
ships, particularly those in which retribution of effect is rendered some 
cause with which the observer finds fault. It is not at all fortuitous that 
the two main lines of the author’s development in this work are ingenio 
and satire. They manifestly support each other, from this point of view, 
though they contrast in respective shades of dark and light in that other 
perspective of this-worldliness and otherworldliness. 

In the preoccupation with cause-and-effect the author leans heavily 
on the circumstantial and the coincidental. Complaints against Fortune 
were a conventionality of the Middle Ages. The characteristic Renais- 
sance attitude toward her tended to be one of optimism. A Baroque man 
like Salas Barbadillo finds the contrasts of life and fortune consciously 
disturbing, and he must pick out those that provide him satisfaction, 
that is, those that punish other people’s attitudes or actions he disap- 
proves of because of envy or inhibitions. A morbid pleasure in the per- 
verseness of life finds expression in multiple incidents in the whole work. 
There are sudden turns of fortune: “‘siendo fiador de su vida él que pocas 
horas antes disponia el sacrificio de su muerte.”*° But more arresting are 
the many instances of the satirical inventions I call “reflective incident”’ 
and “ironic frustration.” These often operate in conjunction and are 

devices for implementing the vengeance impulse, which is a strong moti- 
vation for Don Diego’s action. In regard to the latter, the author says, 
in “Aventura Quinta”: 


Era don Diego de su naturaleza inclinadisimo a las venganzas, y queria que 
éstas tuviessen aparato y ostentacién para que con esto, siendo mas agradables, 
fuesen mds piblicas y comunes en las bocas de todos. Pareciale que no cumplia 
con su 4nimo si no tomaba algin modo de satisfacién de las demasiadas dili- 
gencias que tuvo aquel escribano en buscalle le persona, etc. [151¥] 


29 Fol. 164’. 
4 ‘A ventura primera,” fol. 13%. 
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An excellent example of both devices in operation is afforded by an in- 
cident in the ninth adventure in which Don Diego and a number of 
kindred practical jokers are making life miserable for an apothecary and 
a wealthy Neapolitan gentleman who is a hypochondriac. For the latter 
the druggist is persuaded by Don Diego to compound a strong purgative, 
which the Neapolitan’s male nurse administers to his master in the belief 
that it is the harmless potion he customarily prepares. The literal and 
figurative effects of this prank are so violent that the apothecary, finding 
himself in danger of the Italian’s vengeance, throws all the blame on the 
nurse and has him imprisoned. In telling of this, Salas remarks: “‘pusieron 
en prensa al que habia desangrado con tantas prensas la virtud de utiles 
hierbas y luzidas flores.” A companion of Don Diego’s in this adventure 
is one Beltran, a roisterer, who takes advantage of the confusion of the 
evening’s activities to gain entrance to the bedroom of the apothecary’s 
daughter, a teaser type of flirt whose virtue up to this night has remained 
intact. Beltran’s persistence is such that the girl finds the situation too 
advanced for retreat on her part and as a last resort makes him agree 
to write out a promise of matrimony. In this way Beltran 


viédse hecho juez de su causa, y firmando contra si propio la sentencia de su 
muerte concedié con la cabeza y después con descubiertas palabras. Pidié el 
tintero y trujéronle uno de plomo tan grande y pesado que le empezé a ser pro- 
néstico del peso que se echaba sobre sus hombros. Tomé la pluma en la mano 
bien ensefiada a recetar purgas y él mismo recet6 contra si propio la mas amarga. 
Al tiempo que iba a firmar se le cayé el tintero, y dando junto a un almirez cor- 
pulenta hizo tanto ruido que desperté a la descuidada madre, que, cuando vié 
luz en el aposento de su hija y oyé voz de hombre, apellidé justicia del cielo y 
junté la vecindad. [fol. 209] 


Thus the whole affair backfires in an ironic thwarting of Beltran’s desires. 

Another time, in the seventh adventure already referred to in another 
connection, the husband goes to find some asylum for the infant born in 
the burial vault, leaving Don Diego behind to watch over the mother. 
Meanwhile a thief has broken into Don Diego’s house and stolen money 
and jewels which he wraps in some of Don Diego’s clothes. On leaving, 
he bumps into the police and takes to his heels. Passing the cemetery he 
throws the bundle through the door of the burial vault at the moment 
Don Diego is emerging and our hero receives a staggering blow full in 
the face from his own possessions. That is, of course, a most obvious ex- 
ample of the satirical plot device that runs as a sort of leitmotif through 
the situations of the adventures. Many times the turn of event$ reminds 
one of that title in Quevedo’s Suefios: ‘El alguacil alguacilado.” 

Tonal effects in chiaroscuro can show such clear lines as these, taken 
from the first adventure: 
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entré enero, vistiendo los dias con apacibles soles que alegraban los animos 
abrigaban los cuerpos. Pero apenas se ausentaba este ingenioso y festivo planeta 
cuando la noche entraba con pies tan sordos y helados que el agua de los arroyos, 
presa en la misma hermosura que formaba, parecfa una vena de lucidfsimo 
cristal. [6*] 


But is is the tenebroso style, prevalent in contemporary painting, that 
quickly becomes the dominant tone in Don Diego de Noche: 


Este libro cuyo assumpto es noche, escuridad, y tinieblas.... Si su titulo le 
escurece y el ingenio de su autor mucho mas . . . . No puede salir, digo, desatado 
de sus horrores y sombras, sin el socorro de tan luzido y generoso padrino etc. . . . 
Este es un caballero tenebroso que quiso pasar su vida a escuras . . . .*! O festivo 
escuadrén de luminarias superiores y comunes [las estrellas]... dadme una 
llamarada vuestra porque no tropiece en el camino escuro de una vida tan 
tenebrosa [1%] . . . . Vuelvo, pues, a mi assumpto, que es lo mismo que haberme 
anochezido [2*].... 


and so forth throughout the description of the protagonist and his mode 
of living, and the varied adventures consequent thereto. Don Diego, 
being a product of that world of moral darkness contrasting so sharply 
with the daylight of reason and righteousness, establishes his existence 
in the realm of night. By such apostasy Salas Barbadillo deliberately 
offers his illustration of the general dualistic, antithetical composition of 
the Baroque age in Spain, in which the light and dark of otherworldliness 
and this-worldliness are now in sharp contrast, now in varying shades of 
achromatic blending. 


V. Satire in “‘Don Diego de Noche” 


Una mala doctrina, aunque puede con la costumbre hacerse corriente, jamas 
en los aprecios de la raz6n llega a verse valida ni aprobada. [folio 26] 


On the grounds of reason and good sense Salas Barbadillo attacks 
vices, excesses, and foibles wherever he finds them. Following the gen- 
eral trend of satire in his time, he is concerned only with the more super- 
ficial abuses and evils, leaving larger, important conditions undisturbed. 
In his world a Weltansicht had been lost. Society, a mass person, an ex- 
tension of the individual as a result of the Renaissance, turns inward 
upon itself in the post-Tridentine period and becomes markedly ego- 
centric in its interests. Lack of depth in its intentions caused satire to 
fall off into preoccupations more or less insignificant. The basic reasons 
have been ascribed earlier in this study. For our purpose here it ac- 
counts for so much attention to alguaciles, escribanos, wine-shop keepers, 
lackeys, serving wenches, cosmetics users, coach promenaders, etc. De- 
scending to the level of such types is the young nobleman Don Diego. 


31 “4 los pocos y poco lectores desta edad.” 
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He seeks this low company, shares their crude jests. He finds his eighth 
adventure in the company of “los carreteros ordinarios que navegan 
aquel mar de ondas de polvo en verano y lodo en invierno que se inter- 
pone entre Toledo y Madrid” (174"). “Queria también gozar del licen- 
cioso lenguage de los carros. . . . Aquellas civiles pullas que en ellos se 
dicen le habian parecido en relacién de mejor gusto. . . . Hizo a propésito 
un vestido pardal vistiendo el cuerpo de las colores del dnimo”’ (175"). The 
italics are mine. This whole proclivity of Don Diego presents an aspect 
of the fracaso caballeresco of the age.™ 

A salient feature of Salas’ satire in Don Diego de Noche is that it is at 
best only on a par with, and is often subservient to, the purpose of dis- 
playing ingenio. Satiric treatment of types and manners provides sub- 
jects and themes for literary elaboration. Thus the creative faculty will 
not be dominated by the critical, and rhetorical pleasure is greater than 
the zeal to reform. 

It is generally recognized that satire may spring from one or both of 
two main sources: the temperament of the author, and a rational in- 
tention. That Salas had the temperament of a satirist seems to be an 
established fact.* As for the rational intention, it was pointed out earlier 
here that Salas was protesting against the evils of his time. And while 
this study insists that ingenio became the dominant trait of the work, 
it also recognizes that the satiric intention persists throughout and is the 
avowed purpose of the author. 

Satire of types and manners is ever-present in the Adventures, and is 

the main business of the ‘“‘Epistolario,’”’ low in tone, and the Parnassian 
tale. In the latter the description of Apollo’s court is a detailed picture 
of social and court life in Madrid. I shall set down here a few samples 
of satiric subjects, with their text references: 
Cuckoldry, 33", 50%, 84", 101%, 102", 114", 141%, 160", 178", 179°; Alguaciles, 
escribanos, and corchetes, 53", 147%, 165%, 178", and passim.; Slanderous gossip, 
123°; Drinking, 121", 137", and passim.; Foul language, 116"; Doctors, 57", 152°; 
Tavern keepers, 110%, and passim.; Pseudo-scholars, 162°; and In-laws, 212°, 
44", et seq. 


Noticing for a moment Salas’ satiric humor as a thing distinct from 
the cerebral humor of his i#genio, one finds that it tends to be either cal- 
lous, coarse, or in bad taste, judged by our standards of today. For the 
Spanish seventeenth century, however, such expressions were probably 


® But the author’s style remains aristocratic in its rhetorically witty exclusiveness. It 
is the reverse of Quevedo in this sense: Quevedo did not resolve the Baroque tension but 
managed to dispatch it with the weapon of his style. Salas’ style, on the other hand, is not 
destructive but vivifying, being the only true life found in his work. 

33 Cf. Place’s comprehensive study, ‘‘Salas Barbadillo, Satirist,” pp. 230-242. 
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not unusual or reprehensible, so long as they were not made to apply to 
known persons. Salas must have risked the latter error repeatedly; at 
least he was officially banished from Madrid on two different occasions 
for writing defamatory verse.“ Today we should regard as callous an 
expression found in ‘‘Epfstola undécima” (Primera parte) intitled “A 
un corredor de mohatras, habiéndosele anegado un hermano en la mar.” 
The author refers to the unfortunate brother as “el difunto pasado por 
agua.” More unfeeling humorism may be found in “Epistola décima” 
(Segunda parte) which is directed “‘A un sacristén que, estando tocando 
a parto en el nacimiento de un hijo suyo, se le pegé fuego a la casa.” 


Al fuego fuiste desagradecido, porque él venfa a remediarte el dafio que el parto 
te trafa. Pudiste por mano deste noble elemento enviudar y excusarte de ser 
padre; y rehusar eso en mucha cantidad eres necio. Si ta fueras bien entendido, 
m4s gusto habfas de tener en clamorear a tu mujer difunta que en repicar al 
fuego que la abrasaba. 


Added to callousness may be found crudeness and bad taste. Evidently 
those traits were permissible provided the thing was done wittily. “Epfs- 
tola duodécima” (Primera parte) bears the title ‘““Consuélese a un cabal- 
lero amigo de haberle desterrado la justicia su dama vieja y pediguefia.” 
It consists of many variations on the theme of the lady’s thinness, with 
warnings about dogs’ fondness for bones, etc. 

Traditional literary persecution of tailors is found in folios 29"; 37°; 
and 51". The latter reference is to ““Epistola octava” (Segunda parte), 
“‘A un sastre remendén que pedfa en la sala del crimen la virginidad de 
su hija.” It is most clever but is also the outstanding example of coarse- 
ness in the book. 

The depiction of ironic frustration in Salas’ satire was called to at- 
tention in the earlier discussion of his ingenio. Such cases are always 
three-dimensional in Don Diego: the strictly satiric intention, the con- 
ceit, and a sense of the malevolent irony of circumstance and fortune. 
In the sixth adventure a young merchant of Seville has pursued a certain 
thieving Don Diego (not our hero) to Madrid, trying to recover stolen 
jewels. Salas says of this: ““Cobrar quisiera el mercader joven sus piedras 
en un lugar que es todo pedrefiales” (156'). The significance of the re- 
mark lies in the oscillations between the two terms of the egufvoco: 
pedrenal and pedernal. Covarrubias says that a pedrefial is an “arcabuz 
pequefio, o pistolete que se dispara con pedernal. Desta arma usan los 

foragidos.”’ Salas’ word-play suggests that the young merchant, in seek- 
ing his stolen jewels in Madrid, has come to a veritable den of robbers. 
Then, playing on pedernal, “‘flint,’”’ he perhaps refers to the fact that flint 
was found in abundance in and around Madrid. 


4 See the “Introduction” to Place’s edition of La Casa del Placer Honesto, p. 265. 
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In discussing the satire of Don Diego de Noche one thinks sooner or 
later of Vélez de Guevara’s E/ Diablo Cojuelo. The night theme is common 
to both works. Furthermore, the basic devices for satiric observation of 
conditions and types are closely akin. In the Diablo Cojuelo it is journeys 
over rooftops that enable the author to focus on his subjects for satire. 
In Don Diego de Noche it is the night prowling of a monomaniac. In both 
it is the obsession with people, with the details of human existence, re- 
vealed not in a fearful confronting of the anguish of life, as seen in some 
of Quevedo and Gracidn, but in an importunate preoccupation with 
superficialities. Unwilling and unable to grapple with the vitally eternal 
questions, the shallow satirist tries to justify his own insufficiency by 
venting his indignation on trifles and by leading valiant charges against 
gigantones. 

But in a larger sense the satire of the work must be placed in its rela- 
tion to the otherworldliness and this-worldliness that make up the con- 
trasting tones of the picture. The world of appearances is the principal 
concern of the Baroque style, which is merely to say that it is within the 
domain of art. But a particular feature of the Baroque is that it deliber- 
ately seeks out and emphasizes illusory aspects of the manifest world, 
sometimes to extend sensory effects and give a further dimension to im- 
pressions, other times to discredit actualized reality. Thus, in the latter 
case, illusionism may be used as a device by an uncompromising other- 
worldliness to deny the existence of the world from which it turns away. 
Declaring the scheme of actuality to be merely a system of unreal ap- 
pearances, it accordingly treats it as a nonentity. Such as escapist ex- 
pedient will, of course, dismiss the whole problem. Close examination 
reveals, sometimes surprisingly, that a product of this illusionism is the 
satiric arraignment of society. We remember that plenitude as a principle 
rests on the Platonic Idea: that every rightfully formed conception has 
its solid basis in objective reality. The ideological process of satirical 
reprehension works back toward this principle by seeking to modify or 
eliminate certain concrete manifestations in individual behavior and 
social customs which the censor believes have no basis in the Good, i.e., 
essential Truth, or the Idea of Ideas. In short, the social moralists and 
reformers, who ordinarily operate in a relative cultural vacuum, by de- 
claring certain practices or attitudes reprehensible deny that those ‘‘real- 
ities” of their time are real. Hence they are mere appearances, undesir- 
able illusions to be dispelled by the breath of Reason or by holding up 
the mirror of scorn to their falsities. 

Don Diego de Noche affords one long example of the process just de- 
scribed. The most obvious spokesman for Reason is Marcelo, Don 
Diego’s mentor, “varé6n prudente y estudioso, y segundo padre suyo.” A 
clear description of his réle in the life of the protagonist is found at the 
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beginning of the Second Adventure. He tries to dissuade Don Diego from 
his folly, laments the result, ‘‘torcida y borrascosa,” of his education, 
blames the pernicious influence of the stars for its part in his aberrations, 
and “aun no desesperado de las fuerzas de su razén’’ reproaches his 
young friend for his disregard of counsel. The momentary effect of 
Marcelo’s pleading is of course nullified, as it always is, by Don Diego’s 
precipitate pursuit of the succeeding adventure. Throughout, the author 
insists, by means direct and indirect, that his unreal hero plays his 
bizzarre réle in an unreal world that is only too truly the figurative sha- 
dow of the supposedly real life of Madrid by day. By casting this shade 
on its deceptive glare, Salas hopes to reveal it for the unreal thing he 
believes it is. The same intention, in other forms, prevails in the epistles 
and in the Parnassian tale. In all, illusionism has lent its service as an 
otherworldly motive to illuminate the dark places and expose the unreal. 
The alternations of these lightenings and shadings make up the satirical 
aspect of Salas Barbadillo’s scheme of chiaroscuro in the Don Diego de 
Noche. 


VI. The Type Called ‘Don Diego De Noche” 


A careful examination of the classifications of Antti Aarne, Stith 
Thompson, and Ralph S. Boggs failed to substantiate the hypothesis 
that the character ‘“‘Don Diego de Noche” might stem from some folk- 
lore type such as a night wanderer, a person of eccentric habits, etc.® A 
considerable amount of folklore and legend material likewise did not re- 
veal him. It turns out that this particular Don Diego is, rather, a pro- 
verbial phrase cropping up in literary tradition, which, naturally, often 
repeats oral tradition. Correas’ compilation® includes Don Diego de 
Noche in the section intitled ‘‘Frases’’: ‘Don Diego de noche. Poner don 
a quien no le tiene, y para burlarse de mujeres enamoradas’”’ (p. 562, 1924 
edition). 

The fifth of Quevedo’s Suefios, “La visita de los chistes” (1622), de- 
tails the characteristics of the type. Thin and emaciated, outlandishly 
dressed, “‘malcosido y peor sustentado,”’ this hungry, spurious nobleman 
made the rounds of other people’s tables. All fled from him to escape his 
importunities. Many excuses became standard to cope with him, a com- 


% Aarne, Types of the folk-tale: a classification and bibliography. Translated and enlarged 
by Stith Thompson, FF communications, No. 74 (Helsinki, 1928). Thompson, Motif-index 
of folklore literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1931-). Boggs, Index of Spanish folktales, FF 
communications, No. 90 (Helsinki, 1930). 

% Maestro Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales y otras formulas 
comunes de la lengua castellana en que van todos los impresos antes y otra gran copia. Though 
not published until 1906 (by the Spanish Academy; 2nd ed. 1924), this work dates from 
the first third of the 17th century. Correas died in 1631. 
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mon one being that he should have come a little earlier, from which he 
concluded that he should call himself Don Diego Después. It was his 
habit to bestow don indiscriminately on all. He abhorred the truth, by 
his own confession; he never returned anything loaned to him. He de- 
clared that there were many like him, ‘“gentilhombre mendicante.”’ He 
was a veritable phantasm, sombra, or ‘‘vision.’’? 

Lope de Vega employs the term in La moza de céntaro. A ‘Don Diego, 
galan” is listed as one of the characters. In the first act occur these lines: 


Luisa—Y galas costosas. 

Hasta coche te ha comprado. 
Maria—Don Diego de noche, y coche. 
Luisa—De noche, un gran caballero. 
Maria—Mas iay Dios! que no le quiero 

para don Diego de noche. 

Otra le goce, Luisa, 

no yo. ¢De noche visiones?** 


Under the rubric “‘Don Diego de Noche/Ser un Don Diego de Noche”’ 
Luis Montoto’s Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las tierras 
de ambas Castillas*® quotes first from Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra’s 


Anotaciones a Quevedo :*° 


‘Es Don Diego de noche figura imaginada para significar cualquier paseante em- 
bozado de los que viven de gorra, unto perpetuo de los transeuntes, coco de los 
padres y maridos y acfbar nocturno de los saraos y bailes de candil. Fué muy 
comin en el siglo XVI llamar tambien don Fulano de noche a los que hasta puesto 
el sol no mostraban sus primores y habilidades. Argote de Molina en la Sucesién 
de los Manueles nos ha conservado la memoria de D. Pedro de Guzman, que 
llamaban D. Pedro de noche, por la dulzura de su garganta y suavidad de su 
musica, que tuvo sobre todos los que habia entonces en Castilla, lo cual sola- 


mente de noche ejercitaba.’ [1, 212] 


7 Cf. notes by Cejador y Frauca in the Clasicos Castellanos edition of the Swevios 
(Madrid, 1916), pp. 269-270 and 273. He states that the name later became synonymous 
with prowler-by-night and would-be seducer of married women. 

3% From Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espafiola (Nueva 
Edicién), Obras Draméticas, Tomo xu (Madrid, 1930), p. 649. Morley and Bruerton es- 
timate that the original was written before 1618 and partly revised in 1625, and that the 
play probably appeared before November, 1627. See S. Griswold Morley and Courtney 
Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 1940), p. 222. 

39 Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch (Sevilla, 1911). The many “Diego” and ‘‘Don Diego” 
appellations are listed and identified in Tomo 1. The author says of his collection: ‘‘Mi labor 
no fué otra que colegir de la tradicién oral y de las obras de nuestros clisicos, modos cas- 
tellanos de decir, en que entra como componente, o materia prima, un personaje que si no 
tuvo existencia real, vivid en la fantasia del pueblo espafiol” (‘‘Por via de prélogo,” p. 
vii). 

# Fernandez-Guerra edited Quevedo for the BAE, vols. 23 and 48. 
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Montoto then copies this passage from the Visita de los Chistes: 


‘Muy angosto, muy a teja vana, las carnes de venado, en un cendal, con unas 
mangas por gregtiescos, y una esclavina por capa, y un soportal por sombrero, 
y amarrado a una espada, se lleg6 a mf un rebozado y llaméme en la sefia de los 
sombrereros. “Ce, ce,” me dijo. Yo le respondi Juego. Lleguéme a él, y entendi 
que era algin muerto envergonzante. Preguntéle quién era. “Yo soy el mal co- 
sido y peor sustentado don Diego de noche.”’ “‘M&s precio haberte visto,’’ dije 
yo, “que a cuanto tengo. iOh estémago aventurero! iOh gaznate de rapijia! 
iOh panza al trote! iOh unto de los banquetes! iOh mosca de los platos! iOh 
sacabocados de los sefiores! |Oh tarasca de los convites y c4ncer de las ollas! 
iOh sabafién de las cenas! iOh sarna de los almuerzos! iOh sarpullido del medi- 
odia! No hay otra cosa en el mundo sino cofrades, discfpulos y hijos tuyos.’ [pp. 
212-213] 


Though bizarre in his habits and mode of life, the Don Diego de 
Noche of Salas Barbadillo is not so grotesque in appearance as that of 
Quevedo. For one thing, he is not the impoverished “sponger” of the 
Suetios. Salas’ Don Diego is well-fed and well-clothed. He has a com- 
fortable house. He even has a fatherly kind of mentor, Don Marcelo, who 
tries to look after his welfare. It is not through necessity but inclination 
that this Don Diego prowls the city by night and seeks the motley com- 
pany of kindred adventurers, carters, rude jesters, etc. His purpose is 
not seduction but unique adventure and the ironically humorous enjoy- 
ment of the escarmientos prepared by perverse fortune, or by himself and 
other practical jokers, for those types and individuals whose foibles or 
imprudent actions make them deserving of reprehension. 

Salas’ Don Diego de Noche is, then, a part of the tradition of night 
roamer. He shares also the illusionary aspect bestowed on the type in 
Quevedo’s Suefios and in La Moza de céntaro of Lope de Vega. From 
Salas’ ink pot, however, he emerges mischievous but moral, free to follow 
his strange inclination which leads him into activity at once frivolous, 
impertinently curious, and stubbornly rash. He is, as we have indicated 
earlier, a made-to-order figure who produces situations and encounters 
other characters, both of these actions affording the author his oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of imgenio and the satiric arraignment of his 
society." 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, Ohio 


“ That the connotations of the name were largely lost on the foreign translators and 
their public seems indicated by the titles of the translations. Rarely is “Don Diego de 
Noche” used, the French title usually being ‘““Le Coureur de Nuit ou I’aventurier nocturne” 
and the English ‘“‘The Night Adventurer.” 
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HAMLET’S “GOD KISSING CARRION”: A THEORY 
OF THE GENERATION OF LIFE 


By Joun E. HANKINS 


N the Quarto and Folio versions of Hamlet, Act 1, Sc. ii, occurs the 
following bit of byplay during Hamlet’s conversation with Polonius: 


“For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a good kissing carrion— 
Have you a daughter?” 

“T have, my lord.” 

“Let her not walk in the sun. Conception is a blessing, but not as your daughter 
may conceive.” 


The alternative reading, ‘‘a god kissing carrion,’’ results from an emenda- 
tion by William Warburton, which was greatly admired by Dr. Johnson 
and has met with a varying reception from editors ever since. To make 
his meaning perfectly clear, Warburton inserted a comma between ‘“‘god”’ 
and “kissing.’’ Otherwise, it is possible to read the two words as though 
hyphenated, which would have the effect of making the carrion kiss the 
god. Warburton assumed that “being” modifies “‘sun” rather than ‘“‘dog”’: 
the sun is the god, the dead dog is the carrion, and the god kisses the 
carrion, thereby breeding life within it. Warburton’s moralistic inter- 
pretation of the passage has met with less favor than the emendation 
itself. He considered it to mean the saving power of God for a mankind 
sunk in original sin. 

More important, however, than the precise word used is the question 
of logical sequence in the passage as a whole. Why does Hamlet suddenly 
leap from his discussion of the carrion to a comment upon Ophelia? Is 
the succeeding remark amusingly irrelevant, or does it have a logical 
relation to what precedes it? Hamlet’s use of “‘conception” and ‘‘con- 
ceive” involves, of course, a fairly obvious pun: here ‘“‘conception”’ 
means “quickness of understanding”’, “‘conceive’”’ means “‘become preg- 
nant.” As has been often pointed out, Shakespeare used the same double 
entendre in King Lear: Kent, failing to understand Gloucester’s reference 
to Edmund’s illegitimate birth, says, “I cannot conceive you,” to which 
Gloucester replies, ‘Sir, this young fellow’s mother could” (1. i. 12). 
Adopting these meanings, we find that Hamlet’s words imply that 
pregnancy will not be a blessing to Ophelia, perhaps because it is not a 
blessing to women in general. This interpretation is strengthened by his 
words to her in a later scene: ‘‘Get thee to a nunnery. Why wouldst thou 
be a breeder of sinners? . . . I say we will have no more marriages.” 

We have yet to explain the words, ‘‘Let her not walk in the sun.” 
The implication seems to be that walking in the sun will cause pregnancy 
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in women. The sun also forms a connecting link with the earlier words, 
“if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog.” Are we to consider that these 
are two functions of the sun and that the two functions are somehow 
similar? If so, the speech will have a logical consistency which other- 
wise it lacks. To answer the question will lead us into theories of the 
generation of life, material of which Shakespeare clearly had some 
knowledge. 

The breeding of maggots in a dead dog by the sun’s influence is an 
obvious instance of spontaneous generation. Shakespeare’s interest in 
this phenomenon is further made evident by his reference in Anlony and 
Cleopatra to “‘the fire that quickens Nilus’ slime” (1. iii. 69), and by 
Lepidus’ speech to Antony: “‘Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your sun; so is your crocodile” (11. vii. 29). The 
reference to the Nile suggests Ovid’s Metamorphoses as the probable im- 
mediate source,' though the idea had become a commonplace. The in- 
terested reader may consult C. W. Lemmi’s ‘‘Monster-Spawning Nile- 
Mud in Spenser,’” where there is mention of similar passages by Strabo, 
Herodotus, Aelian, Diodorus Siculus, and Albertus Magnus. Closely 
analogous to such generation of life in moist earth is its generation in 
rotting wood, dungheaps, and decayed flesh. In reading ancient theories 
of these phenomena, we realize how tremendously the microscope has 
changed our ways of thinking. Lucretius, for instance, attempts to dis- 
prove the immortality of the soul by the appearance of maggots in a 
dead body. He reasons that the soul is the entire life force of the human 
body, that to be immortal it must be indivisible and on departing from 
the body at death must leave none of itself behind. But obviously some 
of the life force is left behind, since shortly new living creatures appear 
in the dead body and he sees no way they could have entered from the 
outside. Accordingly, the soul is divisible and cannot be immortal.’ 
Lucretius did not know the elementary fact that maggots are born from 
eggs of flies, that their life force does come from without into the dead 
human body, which merely serves them as food, not as a source of 
generation. 

We should devote particular attention to Aristotle’s views on genera- 
tion: first, because he treated the subject extensively and systematically; 
second, because his work had such great influence on later writers. In his 
History of Animals and On the Generation of Animals he acknowledges 
the existence of spontaneous generation among both plants and animals: 
among certain parasitic plants, such as the mistletoe, which seem to have 


1 See particularly Golding’s translation, Bk. 1, lines 495-524. 
2 MLN, x1 (1926), 234-238. See also Pliny, Historia Naturalis, rx, 84. 
3 De Rerum Natura, w11, 713-740. 
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no seed,‘ and among a wide variety of animals which proceed from putrid 
matter through the application of heat. It must be animal heat or heat 
from the sun’s rays—the heat of fire will not have a generative effect.® 
He also mentions, but does not support, a common belief that originally 
all creatures, including men, were produced directly from the earth by 
a similar spontaneous generation.’ Prominent among Aristotle’s assump- 
tions is his belief that basically all generation of life has the same cause. 
Whether birth proceeds from the seed, the egg, or the womb, or spon- 
taneously from putrid matter, it is really the same process, subject to 
local variations. He develops the thesis that all change in the region of 
mutability below the moon is caused by the sun, particularly by means 
of the ecliptic, or path of the sun around the earth, which results in the 
succession of the seasons.® All things are subject to corruption and decay, 
which are a necessary prelude to any new generation of existence. Hence 
all generation of life has a common cause and consists of analogous 
processes. 

This theory held by Aristotle received support both before and after 
his own time. Hippocrates compares the generation of plants with that 
of human beings: 





I judge that all things born of the earth live from the moisture of the earth, and 
such moisture as the earth has within herself, such also will her offspring have 
from her. So also the child lives from its mother in the womb; and by whatever 
state of health the mother is affected, such also will the child have. For if one will 
consider what is said of these things, from the beginning even to the end, he will 
find that all natures are alike, both of things born from the earth, and of men.® 


Galen, near the beginning of his work On the Natural Faculties, remarks, 
“The seed having been cast into the womb or into the earth (for there 
is no difference),”’ thus stressing the similarity of all generation.’® Pico 
della Mirandola quotes Avicenna as believing it possible for even a man 
to be generated from putrefaction, in the manner of the smaller crea- 
tures." Perhaps the essential likeness of all generation is most cogently 
presented by Julius Cesar Scaliger in his commentary upon Aristotle’s 
History of Animals. He writes: 


The generation of man has indeed something in common with all generations of 
animals, in such a manner as the imperfect by a certain power is contained by the 


* De Generatione Animalium, :, i (715b. 30). 5 Tbid., 11, xi (762a. 3). 

6 [bid., 11, iii (737a. 1). 

7 Tbid., 111, xi (762b. 27). 

5 De Generatione et Corruptione, 1, x (336b. 1). Cf. Aquinas’ commentary on Bk. 1, 
x, x, 4 and x1, xi, 5. 

® De Natura Pueri, ch. xxxv. 10 Bk. 1, ch. vi. 

" Conclusiones: ‘“Secundum Avicennam,” no. 5. 
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perfect. For if from seed an egg is made, and from the egg an animal, therefore in 
that seed from which an animal is made directly the quality (vis) of the egg is 
contained. If from putrefied wood or other bodies an animal is made, in the same 
way [an animal born in the usual manner] is made from food changed [by putre- 
faction] into seed. And what particular quality is in a certain genus that like 
may procreate through a like form, that same quality is in the common round of 
Nature’s power, so that from a dunghill she may generate a mouse like to an 
[ordinary] mouse, whose species is in the mind of this same Nature. God has all 
things present before him, and He is all things; nor does He place more effort 
in animating seed that a man may be made, than in animating dung that He 
may fashion a mouse. For who gave to Man the form through which a like form 
is contained in the power of his seed? All must indeed derive from one beginning, 
which is God, whose will is called Fortune and whose power is Nature."* 


We may now examine more closely the process of human generation. 
Here Aristotle’s authority was generally accepted. According to him, 
the embryonic child is formed from “seed,” consisting of the seminal 
fluid of the father and the menstrual fluid of the mother. Neither of the 
two fluids possesses active life of itself but each has potentialities of 
life."* The seed, after being properly mingled, lies motionless in the womb 
for seven days," at the end of which time it begins to “work,” to ferment, 
or putrefy, or coagulate—to use terms employed by several commenta- 
tors.'® Aristotle compares the process to the curdling of milk and makes 
clear that it is a form of corruption which is followed by generation." 
The Renaissance physician Paracelsus lists seven stages in corruption 
and generation. They are calcination, sublimation, solution, putrefac- 
tion, distillation, coagulation, tincture.'’? As the central one of these, 
putrefaction represents the end of corruption and the beginning of gener- 
ation; it thus marks the transition from death to birth. To Paracelsus it 
seems a great gift of God, enabling the old to perish and to reappear in 
new forms. He writes: 


For putrefaction brings forth great things, of which we have a beautiful example 
in the holy Evangelist, where Christ says, “Unless a grain of wheat be buried in 
the earth and putrefy, it cannot bear fruit a hundredfold.” From this we are to 
know that many things are multiplied in putrefaction so that they may bear a 
noble fruit. For putrefaction is the mutation and death of all things, the destruc- 


12 Aristotelis Historia de Animalibus (Toulouse, 1619), Bk. vit: Introd., p. 789. 

13 De Generatione Animalium, tu, iii (737a. 18-24). Cf. note 21. 

“4 Historia Animalium, vu, iii (583a. 24). 

6 “Ferment,” Scaliger, op. cit., vu, ii, 22; ‘‘coagulate,” Pico, Im Astrologiam, vu, ii; 
‘“‘putrefy,” Paracelsus, infra. 

16 De Generatione Animalium, 1, xx (729a. 12), m1, iii (737a. 15), u, iv (739b. 23). 

17 De Natura Rerum, Bk, vi: ‘De transmutationibus rerum naturalium,” Opera (Geneva, 
1658), 11, 97. 
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tion of the former essence of all natural things, whence there may come forth to 
us regeneration and a new generation a thousand times better.'* 


The pattern of human generation may be stated in more detail. The in- 
dividual takes food in order to generate nourishing blood, but the food 
must undergo corruption, i.e., be digested, before the blood is generated.’® 
In turn, elements of the blood are concocted in order to form the genital 
fluids in both male and female.?° When these fluids are mingled in the 
womb, they are only potentially alive and must undergo corruption be- 
fore the embryonic child can be generated.** Thus all life proceeds from 
corruption, the necessary beginning of generation. The mysterious proc- 
ess of conception in the mother’s womb is the same in kind as the 
sprouting of a plant from the decay of its seed, the breeding of a chick 
from the decay of its egg, the breeding of maggots in a dead dog from 
the decay of its flesh. 

We should note here that this theory of human generation was still 
quite generally held in Shakespeare’s day and was not effectively refuted 
until a report made by William Harvey in 1651. Harvey, observing the 
dismemberment of pregnant does by the king’s huntsmen, looked in vain 
for the mass of “‘seed” from which the embryo was supposed to have 
sprouted. Since he could not find it, he concluded that Aristotle must be 
mistaken, though he himself could not furnish the true explanation. He 
assumed the similarity of animal and human generation.” 

The function of the sun in human generation is now to be considered. 
While Aristotle thought the sun the ultimate source of all generation and 
corruption, he did not make it an immediate agent of human generation 
in his works devoted to that subject. But in his Physics (Bk. 11, ch. ii) 
he dropped almost at random the remark, “Man and the sun generate 
man.” This was eagerly seized upon by later commentators. Thomas 
Aquinas quotes it in three different works to explain human generation.” 


18 Jbid., Bk. 1: ‘‘De generationibus rerum naturalium,” p. 85. 

19 Aristotle, De Partibus Animalium, u, iii (650a. 34, 651a. 15), rv, iv (678a. 8 ff.). Cf. 
Aquinas, De Principiis Naturae. 

20 De Generatione Animalium, 1, xix (726b. 1-15). 

2 As organic matter, the genital fluids possess a certain “life,” and in the male there 
lies dormant the ‘‘efficient cause” which, awakened by heat, starts the process of genera- 
tion; but the seed becomes a living organism only after that process has begun. Cf. De 
Generatione Animalium, 1, iv (739b. 35). 

= De Generatione Animalium (1651), Exercise 68. Cf. Bruno Bloch, ‘‘Die geschichtlichen 
Grundlagen der Embryologie bis auf Harvey,” Abhandlungen der Kaiserlichen Leopol- 
dinisch-Carolinischen Deutschen Akademie der Naturforscher (Halle, 1904), txxxtr, 215- 
334. 

3 Commentarium in De Anima Aristotelis, 111, iv, 619; Commentarium in De Generatione 
et Corruptione Aristotelis, Bk. 1, Vv, xiii, 4; Summa Theologica, Pt. 1, Q. 118, A. 1. 
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It is similarly used by Duns Scotus™ and by Vincent de Beauvais.” The 
Greek Neo-Platonist Hermeias repeats it,” as does Marsilio Ficino, the 
Florentine Platonist. Ficino explains that ‘‘the universal virtue of the 
sun produces man only through the medium of another man as the par- 
ticular and proper cause.’”? The Variorum Hamlet lists the phrase as 
coming from Giordano Bruno.** Obviously its popularity was wide- 
spread. It perhaps helped to explain why oftentimes conception did not 
take place after sexual contacts. If the influence of the sun were not 
present, there could be no generation of life. 

Brief mention should be made of the influence of the mythographers 
upon this complex of ideas. As early as the fifth century, Macrobius 
sought to prove, in his Saturnalia, that the whole body of Greek myth 
proceeded from allegorical representations of the sun and its generative 
powers. His ideas were in part reproduced in two popular handbooks of 
mythology, Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum and Natalis Comes’ 
M ythologia. In each of these works the generative powers of the sun are 
frequently mentioned. Boccaccio, for instance, interprets the Jupiter-lo 
myth as the union of the sun with human semen, illustrating Aristotle’s 
words, “‘Man and the sun generate man.’’? 

In Hamlet, however, the jesting remark, “Let her not walk in the sun,” 
seems to imply that woman could actually become pregnant from the 
sun’s rays alone, that man is not an indispensable agent in the generation 
of his own kind. We find at once that such a belief has been widely held 
in different places and periods of the world. Sir James Frazer, in The 
Golden Bough,* and E. S. Hartland, in Primitive Paternity,” list super- 
natural pregnancy, without masculine agency, as one of the commonest 
superstitions of primitive peoples. One of the methods of inducing such 
pregnancy is by the sun’s rays. They record a number of instances in 
which girls upon first reaching the age of puberty were shut up in dark- 
ness for several weeks lest the sun’s rays should impregnate them. A 
Sicilian folk tale tells of a maiden who was warned against exposure to 
the sun and who became pregnant from a single beam of sunlight that 
penetrated a cranny in her castle wall.* Possibly such an idea is the basis 


4 Summa Theologica, arr. by J. de Montefortino (Rome, 1901), Q. 104, A. 2. 

2% Speculum Naturale, xxiu, 46, xxx1, 38. 

% 4 Platonic Demonstration of the Immortality of the Soul, tr. in Thos. M. Johnson, 
Opuscula Platonica (Osceola, Mo., 1908), p. 28. 

27 De Immortalitate Animorum, Bk. xv, ch. xi. 

7, 146. 

2” 6k. 1, chs. xvii-xxi. 

*© Bk. vii, ch. xxii. 

3! Vol. mt: “Balder the Beautiful,” pp. 204 ff. 

* Folklore Society Publications (London, 1909), 1, 25, 89-98. 

33 Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (London, 1894), 1, 99. 
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of many of the Greek myths, but there the sun-god is nearly always 
represented as visiting his human mistress in the guise of a man or of 
an animal. Boccaccio, however, quotes one legend which exactly il- 
lustrates the superstition. It concerns the birth of Branchus, known as 
a son of Apollo. His mother, shortly after her marriage to Sucron, was 
resting one day, when she beheld the rays of the sun come into her 
chamber, enter her mouth and penetrate to her womb, after which they 
emerged again. Shortly thereafter she realized that she was pregnant, 
and in time bore Branchus as the fruit of this union with the sun. Boc- 
caccio distrusts the accuracy of the myth, expressing his belief that the 
miraculous conception was actually a dream signifying the gift of pro- 
phecy which her offspring was to possess.* 

The clearest statement of all occurs in The Faerie Queene, in Spenser’s 
account of the miraculous conception of Belphoebe and Amoret from 
the influence of the sun’s rays. Their mother, the nymph Chrysogone, 
after bathing in a fountain, lay nude in the sunlight and incautiously fell 
asleep. Spenser writes: 

The sunbeames bright upon her body playd, 
Being through former bathing mollifide, 

And pierst into her wombe, where they embayd 
With so sweet sence and secret power unspide, 
That in her pregnant flesh they shortly fructifide. 


Miraculous may seeme to him that reades 

So straunge ensample of conception; 

But reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 

Of all things living, through impression 

Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 

Doe life conceive and quickned are by kynd: 

So, after Nilus inundation, 

Infinite shapes of creatures men doe fynd, 

Informed in the mud, on which the sunne hath shynd. 
[u1,vi,7—8] 


Here we have spontaneous generation from the earth used to explain 
spontaneous generation in the womb, in each case through the agency of 
the sun. We need not suppose, however, that because Spenser and 
Shakespeare used such a theory for literary purposes they actually be- 
lieved in human impregnation from the sun’s rays alone. Both of them 
have consciously pursued a train of thought from generally accepted 
facts into the realm of semi-mythical theory. Hamlet is fond of quaint 
veins of speculation, of which this is one. 

To return to the question of logical sequence in Hamlet’s speech, let 


4 De Genealogia Deorum, Bk. v, ch. x. 
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us reconsider the alternative readings “good kissing” and “god kissing” 
in the light of the material just presented. We should note that Shake- 
speare elsewhere refers to the sun’s kiss: ““Didst thou never see Titan 
kiss a dish of butter?” (I Henry IV, tv, iv, 133). Assuming first that he 
wrote “good kissing,” our analysis must run somewhat as follows: Since 
“carrion” cannot refer to the sun except by an extreme distortion of 
figurative language, it must refer to the dead dog. Since the dog is dead 
and unable to do any kissing itself, it must be the recipient of the kissing, 
and the phrase means “good for the purposes of being kissed.’’ Who then 
is the kisser? A person, according to the usual interpretation, which 
makes of the phrase a morbidly ironic comment to the effect that ‘a 
rotten carcass is surely a sweet object!”” But there is a satisfactory al- 
ternative explanation. If the sun is the kisser, then the phrase means 
“good for receiving the sun’s kiss’’; i.e., the corrupted flesh is already 
predisposed to the breeding of life from the impulse of the sun’s rays and 
for that purpose is superior to living flesh. The “kiss” suggests the nup- 
tial union of the sun with matter for the generation of life, in this case 
life in the form of maggots. 

Why then should Ophelia not walk in the sun? Here Hamlet is pur- 
suing the same pseudo-scientific train of thought involved in the first 
part of his speech. Ophelia, like all women, is made of corruptible flesh 
and blood, and within her yet living flesh one portion, the menses, al- 
ready undergoes that corruption which prepares it for the generation of 
life. This but anticipates that corruption to which her entire body must 
in time arrive. So, speculates Hamlet, if the sun’s kiss breeds life in one 
form of corrupt matter, it is likely to breed it in another, and Ophelia 
may unexpectedly find herself pregnant. His whole speech is an ingenious 
bit of ratiocination which serves quite well to confuse Polonius while 
allowing Hamlet to pursue the current of his own thoughts. 

We may now turn to Warburton’s emendation and read the phrase as 
“a god kissing carrion.” With this reading, most of what I have just said 
will still apply. The dead dog is still the carrion or object kissed, the sun 
is again the kisser, and the verbal logic which makes them so is clearer 
and simpler than with the first reading. Ophelia’s walking in the sun re- 
tains the same hazards. But the reference to the sun as a god introduces 
a profound philosophical concept. It suggests the divine agency in a world 
of mortality, the pure immutable essence which, changeless itself, 
touches all matter in a world of change and from the corruption of death 
brings the regeneration of life.* This isa miracle of the physical world 


% For the medieval tradition of the sun as the instrument of God’s generative power, 
and also as a sexual symbol, see H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Mediaeval Though 
(Yale University Press, 1929). The notion was a commonplace of Hermetic philosophy; 
cf. the Latin Asclepius. 
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which may also have moral implications. Warburton’s suggestion that 
the carrion may represent original sin recalls Calvin’s comparison of the 
man unredeemed from sin to a carrion carcass® and also finds a striking 
medieval analogy in Alanus de Insulis’ Distinctions of Theological Terms. 
In explaining the various uses of the word “worm” in the Scriptures, 
Alanus writes: 

Worm signifies Christ in David’s words, “I am a worm and not a man.” A worm is 
born from the earth without seed and withott show; it is trodden on, despised, 
and considered vile. So Christ was born of the Virgin without masculine seed; 
he lived humbly among men; contemned and despised by the Jews, he was put 
to death. Again, worm signifies Sin in Job’s words, “I have said to putridity, You 
are my father; to the worms, You are my mother and my sister.” In the phrase 
“T have said to putridity, You are my father,” he has insinuated that every man 
descends from a tainted origin; and he adds ‘‘to the worms, You are my mother 
and my sister,” because plainly both from putridity itself and with it we come 
into this world; and in so much as pertains to the material of corruptible flesh 
worms are my mother and my sister, because we have proceeded from putridity 
and with putridity we bring whatever we bear... . Again, worm signifies carnal 
delight in Job’s words concerning the lustful man, “the sweetness of that worm,” 
because he who stews in desire of carnal corruption breathes forth the stench of 
putridity.*” 


In the first usage here quoted, as in the passages already given from 
Scaliger and Spenser, spontaneous generation from the earth is made 
analogous to human generation; it particularly resembles the generation 
of Christ, who had no human father. In the second usage quoted, the 
putridity or putrefied “seed” from which human generation begins 
symbolizes the weakness of the flesh, the source of original sin. In the 
third usage quoted, sexual lust is a desire for fleshly corruption and is a 
yielding to the “worm” of sin. 

It should now be apparent that, whichever reading of Hamlet’s speech 
is adopted, its sequence of thought is based upon a theory of the genera- 
tion of life. One’s preference between the two readings is likely to reflect 
his opinion of the value of textual authority. Certainly, the fact that 
“good kissing” appears in all the textual sources is a powerful argument 
in its favor. Still, we know that errors do appear in the textual sources 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and this may be one of them. The verbal logic 
of speech is definitely more strained than it is with Warburton’s emenda- 
tion. Furthermore, “god kissing” seems almost necessary if we make the 
“carrion” represent the flesh as a source of original sin. This is a favorite 
idea with Shakespeare. Images of decay appear in Sonnets 71, 74, and 


% Institutes, 1, xvii, 5. 
37 Distinctiones Dictionum Theologicalium: ‘“‘Vermis,” in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
ccx, 997. 
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81; in Sonnet 146 he describes his flesh as “my sinful earth” which shall 
become the inheritance of worms. Likewise, Hamlet’s remarks upon 
Polonius’ corpse and Yorick’s skull, with his reference to “my Lady 
Worm,” show an ironic contemplation of corruption and decay as the 
necessary and unpleasant ending of all mortal life; his words to Ophelia, 
“Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it,” are 
a clear reference to the “old Adam” within us, or original sin, the in- 
eradicable taint accompanying man’s body of corruptible flesh. One can 
make a strong argument for Warburton’s reading as the expression of a 
sentiment found elsewhere in Shakespeare and clearly present in this 
particular play. 

For those who believe that Shakespeare’s plays present moods which 
he himself had experienced, there is satisfaction in the sequel to these 
images of corruption and decay. In The Tempest, Ariel sings to Fer- 
dinand: 


Full fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made, 

Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 


The “sea-change” can be nothing else than the putrefaction of the 
human body and its transformation into other forms. The process is the 
same as with the “‘carrion,”’ yet here it is viewed as a process of strange 
and wonderful beauty. The material body dies but its substance lives, 
ever perishing and ever revivified in new existences. The lines of Ariel’s 
song may be the comment of a man who has come to terms with himself, 
who has learned to accept without regret the conditions of his morta! 
nature, who can face life without flinching and see in death itself the 
prelude to a fresh adventure. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE BLOOD AND ITS 
CRITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By Leo KIrRscHBAUM 


HE Elizabethans were familiar with scenes in which stage blood was 
liberally used. The tradition was old. In Cambises (1560's), ‘Enter 
Cruelty and Murder with bloody hands.” They grasp their victim: 


{Cru.] Even now I strike, his body to wound. 
Strike him in divers places. 
Beholde, now his blood springs out on the ground! 
A little bladder of vineger prickt. 


Spectacular blood effects were created by painting, smearing, or sprink- 
ling and by concealed bladders, sponges, and animal entrails. In Locrine, 
King Humber appears after the battle with “his armes all bloodie.” In 
Titus Andronicus, Tamora’s sons are bound. ‘Enter Titus Andronicus 
with a knife, and Lauinia with a Bason.”’ Then, ‘“‘He cuts their throats” 
on-stage. Nashe was probably referring to Iv. vii of J Henry VJ when he 
wrote of the spectators ‘“‘who in the Tragedian that represents his 
[Talbot’s] person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding.” The initial 
direction of Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge is ‘Enter Piero, unbrac’t, his 
armes bare, smeer’d in blood, a poniard in one hand bloodie.” In the 
same dramatist’s Sophonisba ‘‘Enter Massinissa... his arme trans- 
fixt with a dart.” Jugurth cries, “‘Uncle your blood flows fast, pray 
ye withdraw.” Asdrubal also comments on Massinissa’s “‘waste of blood.” 
Eighty lines after the above entrance, Jugurth plucks the weapon 
out of his uncle’s wound. In Chapman’s Caesar and Pompey, Crassineus 
enters, “‘a sword, as thrust through his face; he fals.”” In the same play, 
Cato falls on his sword on-stage. Cleanthes says, “‘He hath ript his en- 
trals.”” When Cleanthes offers to ‘‘sew them vp Being yet vnperisht,”’ 
Cato replies, ‘Stand off; now they are not,’’ and the stage direction reads, 
“He thrusts him back and plucks out his entrals.”’? In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy, after the on-stage stabbing of the king, 
“Enter Evadne, her arms bloody, with a knife.” In Jonson’s Catiline, the 
conspirators have their individual goblets filled from a bowl of mixed 
wine and blood. In Appius and Virginia, ‘‘Enter Virginius with his 
knife, that and his arms stript up to the elbowes all bloudy.”” Comments 
G. F. Reynolds, “So this trail of blood runs through the whole period 
and beyond. It must have been a messy nuisance; but what of that, we 
may hear the stage manager saying, if he could give the ‘understanding 
gentleman’ a deeper thrill.’”! 


' The Staging of Elisabethan Plays At the Red Bull Theater 1605-1625 (New York: MLA, 
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But what of Shakespeare and his gore-spattered dramatis personae? 
The scholars have little to say. Creizenach writes, “‘In the same way, at 
the beginning of Macbeth, the wounded sergeant is required to enter 
‘bleeding,’ and the text itself leaves no doubt that Macbeth came on 
after the murder with blood-stained hands.” He also refers to Titus 
Andronicus. Lawrence writes, ‘But there is no need to pillory Marston, 
when effects of this order are to be found in Shakespeare and Webster. 
Read the first act of Coriolanus, and note how, after Marcius has entered 
bleeding, Cominius refers to him as looking like a flayed man; note also 
how Marcius speaks later of ‘this painting/ Wherein you see me smear’d.’” 

The editors of A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (1934) declare in 
their Preface, ‘“The student’s approach to Shakespeare, as the work o/ 
the last thirty years has planned it, will be something life a contemporary 
approach. He will try to make himself one with the audience at the Globe 
or Blackfriars.” But of the tangible, sensory actuality of the Elizabethan 
stage, there is little in the Companion. Although we today are fond of 
insisting that a Shakespeare play must be looked at as a play, as an 
Elizabethan play, as a dramatic poem, above all as a totality, I am not 
so sure that we always do want to see a Shakespeare play as Shakespeare 
planned it for the stage. We seem anxious not to have the Bard confused 
with those other Grand Guignol experts: Kyd, Chapman, Marston, 
Tourneur, Webster, Ford, et al. At opposite extremes, neither the care- 
ful student of poetic texture, like L. C. Knights, nor the subtle student 
of production problems, like Harley Granville-Barker, seems to care to 
deal with the many severed heads, tortures, murders, duels, blood baths 
that are scattered through the First Folio’s pages. Even in L. L. Schiick- 
ing’s British Academy Lecture (1938), ‘““The Baroque Character of the 
Elizabethan Tragic Hero,” in which Shakespeare’s Othello, Macbeth, 
Lear, and Hamlet are described as containing the spectacular character- 
istics of the general category of Elizabethan protagonists (although it is 
pointed out that Shakespeare, unlike his contemporaries, ‘‘naturalized” 
his heroes), there seems to be a reluctance on Schiicking’s part to attach 
the Shakespeare hero’s spectacular character to the spectacular proper- 
ties and scenes of the play. 

Therefore in the present paper, I would like to dwell fully on two spec- 
tacular blood effects that Shakespeare employed and to try to show that 
these effects are extremely important for the full aesthetic richness of 





1940), p. 41. My sources for the above paragraph have largely been Reynolds, pp. 40-41, 
85; Wilhelm Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (Philadelphia- 
London, 1916), p. 403; W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1927), pp. 235-241. All the items selected from these three have been examined in 
and taken from the original texts themselves. 
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the plays concerned—as important as poetry, character, and plot. In a 
word, I wish to make this paper an experiment in trusting Shakespeare. 

Let us first look at Julius Caesar. In order to show how unprepared 
present-day sensibility is for blood scenes in Shakespeare, let me quote 
from a well-known modern critic: 


Brutus addresses us through a wrapping of rhetoric, of public speech. And this 
wrapping is around the imageries of blood and sleep which are so prominent in the 
play—so prominent, and yet, if one remembers “Macbeth,” so remote from con- 
tact with us. The blood that smears the entire surface of “‘Macbeth”’ is physical ; 
we see, feel, and smell it. Not so with Caesar’s blood; it is ‘noble’ and ‘costly’ 
because Caesar was the foremost man of all the world, but it remains a meta- 
phor, a political metaphor, distant from the experience of our senses. It may be 
significant that it can pour from Caesar’s statue as well as from his body (u, ii, 
76-79), and that when he falls at the base of Pompey’s statue it too runs red. 
There is as much real blood in “Julius Caesar’ as there is in stone.? 


Examine, however, the scene of Caesar’s murder, Calpurnia had dreamt, 
says Caesar, 


she saw my Statue 
Which like a Fountaine, with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood: and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, & did bathe their hands in it: 


This dream becomes an actuality. Immediately after the tyrannicide, the 
conspirators are highly excited. Suddenly Brutus bends to the bleeding 
corpse. 


Stoope Romans, stoope, 

And let vs bathe our hands in Caesars blood 
Vp to the Elbowes, and besmeare our Swords: 
Then walke we forth, euen to the Market place, 
And wauing our red Weapons o’re our heads, 
Let’s all cry Peace, Freedome, and Liberty. 

Cassi. Stoop then, and wash. How many Ages hence 
Shall this our lofty Scene be acted ouer, 
In State vnborne, and Accents yet vnknowne? 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompeyes Basis lye[s] along, 
No worthier then the dust? 

Cassi. So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of vs be call’d, 
The Men that gaue their Country liberty. 

Dec. What, shall we forth? 

Cassi. I, euery man away. 


* Mark Van Doren, Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 185. 
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Brutus shall leade, and we will grace his heeles 
With the most boldest, and best hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Seruant. 


That the indicated actions were indeed done and exploited full-view of 
the audience is indicated by succeeding references. Antony speaks of 


your Swords; made rich 
With the most Noble blood of all this World. 
I do beseech yee, if you beare me hard, 
Now, whil’st your purpled hands do reeke and smoake, 
Fulfill your pleasure. 


Brutus says to him: 


Though now we must appeare bloody and cruell, 
As by our hands, and this our present Acte 
You see we do: Yet see you but our hands, 
And this, the bleeding businesse they haue done: 


Antony stretches out his hand to each of the death-dealers: 


Let each man render me his bloody hand. 
First Marcus Brutus will I shake with you; 
Next Caius Cassius do I take your hand; 

Now Decius Brutus yours; now yours Metellus; 
Yours Cinna; and my valiant Caska, yours; 
Though last, not least in loue, yours good Trebonius. . . . 
That I did loue thee Caesar, O ’tis true: 

If then thy Spirit looke vpon vs now, 

Shall it not greeue thee deerer then thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy Foes? 


The bathing of the hands in Caesar’s bloody corpse and the smearing oi 
the swords are, then, not metaphorical at all. They are naturalistic 
stage effects coram populo deliberately meant by Shakespeare for actual 
production and undoubtedly achieved at the Globe. It is interesting to 
inquire what past and present critics and producers have done with 
Shakespeare’s intentions here. 

In his text, Pope assigned the “Stoope Romans, stoope,”’ speech to 
Casca and wrote: “In all the editions this speech is ascribed to Brutus, 
than which nothing is more inconsistent with his mild and philosophical 
character.” Theobald thought Pope “more nice than wise” in this change: 


Brutus esteemed the death of Caesar a sacrifice to liberty; and as such gloried in 
his heading the enterprize. Besides, our author is strictly copying history. 
“Brutus and his followers, being yet hot with the murder, marched in a body 
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from the Senate-house to the Capitol with their drawn swords, with an air of 
confidence and assurance.”—Plutarch, Caesar, #45. And: “Brutus and _ his 
party betook themselves to the Capitol, and in their way shewing their hands 
all bloody, and their naked swords, proclaiming liberty to the people.”—Ibid., 
Brutus, #13. 


Upton (1746) wrote: 


This was agreeable to an ancient and religious custom. So in Aschylus we read 
that the seven captains, who came against Thebes, sacrificed a bull, and dipped 
their hands in the gore, invoking at the same time the gods of war, and binding 
themselves with an oath to revenge the cause of Eteocles (Seven Against Thebes, 
v, 42)... By this solemn action Brutus gives the assassination of Caesar a 
religious air and turn. 


Capell, too, thought the action “solemn.”’ 


For the action which is ushered in by these words we have seen a preparative 
[in that passage] where the same speaker opposes shedding any more blood but 
only Caesar’s, which, in his idea, was an offering to the goddess he worshipped 
most—public liberty; and from this idea results the action proposed by him; 
such action having many examples in ancient sacrifices, the more solemn par- 
ticularly, as this is thought, by the speaker. 


In the nineteenth century Knight made some shrewd comments: 


We have seen the stoic Brutus . . . gradually warm up to the great enterprise of 
asserting his principles by one terrible blow, for triumph or for extinction. The 
blow is given. The excitement which succeeds is wondrously painted by the poet, 
without a hint from the historian. The calm of the gentle Brutus is lifted up, for 
the moment, into an attitude of terrible sublimity. It is he who says: “Stoop, 
Romans, stoop. ... Let’s all cry, Peace, Freedom, and Liberty!’’ From that 
moment the character flags; the calmness returns; something also of the irreso- 
lution comes back. Brutus is too high-minded for his position.* 


In his essay on Julius Caesar Granville-Barker, surprisingly, seems to 
evade the problem of the blood-bath as stage effect: 


We have the helter skelter of the moment after Caesar’s fall; Brutus is the only 
figure of authority and calm. ... Let them sign themselves ritual brothers— 
and in whose blood but Caesar’s? . . . We need not doubt Brutus’ deep sincerity 
for a moment... . / And he anoints himself devotedly. Then Cassius, febrile, in- 
fatuate: Stoop, then, and wash. . . . 


3 These quotations are from H. H. Furness, Jr., ed., Julius Caesar, New Variorum Edi- 
tion (Philadelphia-London, 1913), pp. 145-146. 

‘ Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton Univ. Press, 1946-47), 11, 389-390. I like neither 
Granville-Barker’s juggling of the order of the speeches nor his highly subjective interpre- 
tation. Why he believes Brutus comes off well in this scene and Casca and Cassius do not 
is not made clear. Cf.‘‘Our sympathy with Brutus has next to weather the murder, through 
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How the audience is to get the notion of a solemn religious sacrifice from 
the shocking gory effect is not explained by the above critics.§ The silence 
of most editors and critics, the pious explanations of others, seem in- 
dicative of some kind of turning away from the unseemly. None of them 
appears willing to face the scene in its own maculate terms. 

The critics are in line with the producers. Eighteenth and nineteenth 
century productions did not contain the lines and action we have been 
discussing. In Shakespeare and the Actors, The Stage Business in His 
Plays (1660-1905), A. C. Sprague informs us: 


Brutus bids the conspirators stoop with him and bathe their hands in Caesar's 
blood. ‘Stoop then and wash,’ Cassius replies. But on the stage this was seldom 
done. What is more the lines themselves were quietly altered, the idea under- 
lying the changes, which vary in different editions, being always that these 
dignified Romans were not to ‘stoop and wash.’ 


In Bell’s edition [1774], lines 111 ff. (including Rowe’s direction, ‘Dipping their 
swords in Caesar’s blood’’) are quoted, as “seldom delivered on the stage.’ 


As Knight recognized, there is no warrant in the source for the blood- 
bathing action. Nevertheless, North’s Plutarch may have suggested it. 
In the life of Brutus, we read that when the conspirators were stabbing 





the planning and doing of which he stalks so nobly and disinterestedly and with such ad- 
mirable self-control” (p. 355) and ‘“‘Butchered by Casca, sacrificed by Brutus—these two 
doings of the same deed are marked and kept apart—Caesar lies dead” (p. 388). But for 
another play Granville-Barker can see the functional significance of a horror scene: “‘Shake- 
speare then deals the dreadful blow to Gloucester. The very violence and horror of this 
finds its dramatic justification in the need to match in another sort-—since he could not 
hope to match it in spiritual intensity—the catastrophe to Lear” (1, 274). 

5 When critics interpret the blood wash in 111. i as awe-inspiring ritual, they must be 
recalling (as Capell indicates) the passage in u. i in which Brutus advises the conspirators 
not to kill Antony along with Caesar. But the critics are then contaminating 11. i with 
u. i and confusing intention with act. The least one can say of the blood bath is what John 
Palmer says (my italics): ‘Brutus [carries] to dreadful extremes the sacrificial mood in 
which he struck the fatal blow”—Political Characters of Shakespeare (London, 1945), p. 14. 

6 (Harvard Univ. ress, 1945), pp. 321, 427. That an earlier stage tradition was faithful 
to Shakespeare may be indicated by Voltaire’s words in 1731 concerning a London produc- 
tion in which he saw Brutus speak to the mob, ‘‘tenant encore un poignard teint du sang 
de César” (quoted #bid., p. 323). ‘‘Tree . . . used the business [of blood washing] (Irving’s 
eagerly awaited comment on his production was ‘H’m—yes—too much blood!’) and, when 
Antony shakes hands with the conspirators, ‘Casca with rude intent and purposefu! 
cruelty smirches with a crimson stain the arm of butchered Caesar’s friend’ ” (pp. 321-322). 
Percy Simpson tells us a bit more about the Tree production: “‘Gathering round the body, 
the conspirators reddened their hands in blood—a graphic touch usually omitted in acting 
copies, as its significance depends upon a hunting custom long obsolete. ... As each man 
‘rendered him [Antony] his bloody hand,’ the blunt Casca wiped off the stains on Antony’s 
wrist, and he repressed a rising look of horror’ (Furness, Variorum, p. 443). 
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Caesar, “so many swords and daggers lighting upon one body, one of 
them hurt another, and among them Brutus caught a blow on his hand, 
because he would make one in murdering of him, and all the rest also 
were every man of them bloodied.” Afterwards, “Brutus and his con- 
sorts, having their swords bloody in their hands, went straight to the 
Capitol, persuading the Romans as they went to take their liberty 
again.” Antony shows the common people “Caesar’s gown all bloody.” 
In the life of Caesar, the victim “was hacked and mangled among them, 
as a wild beast taken of hunters.’”’? He was driven “against the base 
whereupon Pompey’s image stood, which ran all of a gore-blood till he 
was slain.” “‘Brutus and his confederates . .., being yet hot with this 
murther they had committed, having their swords drawn in their hands, 
came all in a troop together out of the Senate, and went into the market- 
place .. . boldly holding up their heads like men of courage, and called 
to the people to defend their liberty. . . .”” The plebeians later see Caesar’s 
body “all bemangled with gashes of swords.” In the life of Antony, ‘‘he 
unfolded before the whole assembly the bloody garments of the dead, 
thrust through in many places with their swords, and called the male- 
factors cruel and cursed murtherers.’”’ It has been suggested that Shake- 
speare’s source for the blood-wash may have been a passage in the life 
of Publicola in which the conspirators plan to seal their pact by sacri- 
ficing a man, drinking his blood, and shaking hands in his bowels.* 

Shakespeare, therefore, invented the blood-bath, deliberately gave the 
proposal for it to Brutus, and followed it with the invention of the 
bloody handshaking action with Antony. 

What, then, are Shakespeare’s intentions? They are, of course, multi- 
ple. If proper attention is paid to the above lines and stage effects as 
integral parts of Shakespeare’s design, much revelatory criticism will 
undoubtedly ensue. I think we can be fairly sure of the five following 
glosses: (1) Shakespeare introduces a scene which in its novelty and 
brutality excites the spectators and grasps their attention. (2) He under- 
scores the fact that the conspirators are bloodythirsty men—even if the 
audience has already allowed that the motives of some of them were 
initially respectable. All murder is in the act savage and inhuman, 
Shakespeare is saying. Whether or not killing ever justifies the doctrine 
of a bad means serving a good end, the merciless rending of a man is an 
obscene performance. (3) As Pope saw, that Brutus should suggest the 
blood-bath comes as a shock. And that is exactly Shakespeare’s intention. 


7™C. F. Tucker Brooke, ed., shakespeare’s Plutarch, Shakespeare Classics (London 
1909), 1, 133-137, 101-104; 11, 22. 

’ See Furness, Variorum, p. 296; North’s Plutarch (1579), Shakespeare Head Press 
(Oxford, 1928), 1, 265. 
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However they may disagree in particulars, all commentators on Shake- 
speare’s play regard Brutus as a man who does not understand himsel{ 
or others. That the dignified and gentle Brutus should propose the ghastly 
procedure of the conspirators bathing their hands in the blood of Caesar’s 
body wrenches the mind. It emphasizes the disorder in the man. The 
major lesson of Shakespeare’s history plays is so simple that its tremen- 
dous significance may be overlooked. It is this: History is made by men. 
How frightening this premise really becomes when we see the noble 
Brutus suddenly turn into a savage! (4) The conspirators openly de- 
generate precisely at that juncture where Antony begins to fashion the 
ensuing events. As Moulton’, seconded by Granville-Barker,'® points out, 
the entrance of Antony’s servant is the turning point of the play. (5) 
The blood of Caesar begins to spread. As critics have noted, the impli- 
cations of his death overshadow the rest of the drama. He is mighty yet. 
The dreadful blood which we seen covering the hands of the conspirators, 
then touching Antony’s hand, then staining the exhibited mantle, then 
turning the witless plebeians into destroyers—this is the symbol and mark 
of the blood and destruction which is to flow through the rest of the play, 
overwhelming the conspirator’s plans, accomplishing Antony’s promise 
to Caesar’s butchered corpse: 


O pardon me, thou bleeding peece of Earth: 
That I am meeke and gentle with these Butchers. 
Thou art the Ruines of the Noblest man 

That euer liued in the Tide of Times. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly Blood. 
Quer thy wounds, now do I Prophesie, 

(Which like dumbe mouthes do ope their Ruby lips, 
To begge the voyce and vtterance of my Tongue) 
A Curse shall light vpon the limbes of men; 
Domesticke Fury, and fierce Ciuill strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Blood and destruction shall be so in vse, 

And dreadfull Obiects so familiar, 

That Mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their Infants quartered with the hands of Warre: 
All pitty choak’d with custome of fell deeds, 

And Caesars Spirit ranging for Reuenge, 

With Ale by his side, come hot from Hell, 

Shall in these Confines. with a Monarkes voyce, 
Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of Warre, 
That this foule deede, shall smell aboue the earth 
With Carrion men, groaning for Buriall. 


® Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Oxford, 1906), pp. 197-198. 
10 Op. cit., 1, 366, 390. 
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There is a second savage spectacle in Coriolanus. The hero, according 
to the text, must have appeared on the Elizabethian stage so covered with 
stage blood from head to toe as to be almost unrecognizable. But critics, 
editors, and producers have repudiated Shakespeare’s stagecraft. The 
same modern critic who sees the blood in Julius Caesar as metaphorical 
writes of Coriolanus: 


Blood in the play is once again what it was in “Julius Caesar,” verbal. We hear 
that Coriolanus has lost more blood than he had in him by many an ounce, 
that he is “‘smear’d”’ with it as if it were paint, that he looks like one flayed; that 
at Corioli he was ‘“‘a thing of blood” from face to foot. But this is political blood 
laid on in metaphor... ."@ 


Though Granville-Barker in his admirable essay on the play” affirms 
that the protagonist is a man of action seen from without; though he 
writes: ‘The battle-scenes bring his [Marcius’] most trenchant qualities 
into play. The amazing spectacle of his singlehanded fight ‘within Cori- 
oles gates’ is to be matched by his duel with Aufidius’”’; though he recog- 
nizes that “The story allows for scene after scene of actual fighting, and 
Shakespeare contrives for these every sort of variety”; though he stresses 
that we must be careful in costuming the main character, that Shake- 
speare utilized the material resources of the Globe for the battle scenes, 
that we must pay observant attention to Shakespeare’s stage directions 
(especially that one in which Aufidius is directed to stand on the dead 
Coriolanus), the producer-critic says nothing about stage blood. When 
he comments on “‘the amazing sight”’: “The gates open, and there stands 
Marcius bleeding, assaulted by the enemy, alone, at cut and thrust with 
the whole Volscian ‘army’,” it is clear that his eye is caught more by the 
great odds than by the gore. My investigations have revealed that only 
W. J. Lawrence has noted the spectacular stage blood effect for the pro- 
tagonist in Act 1 of Coriolanus. 

When Shakespeare put his hero total gules on the stage, he was acting 
on hints from North. North says that Marcius “‘was even such another 
as Cato would have a soldier and a captain to be, not only terrible and 
fierce to lay about him, but to make the enemy afeared with the sound 
of his voice and grimness of his countenance.”’ This passage on Marcius’ 
grimness is Shakespeare’s source for Titus Lartius’ choral statement 
while the former is alone behind the gates: 


Thou was’t a Souldier 
Euen to [Cato’s] wish, not fierce and terrible 
Onely in strokes, but with thy grim lookes, and 
The Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds 


" Van Doren, Shakespeare, p. 284. 12 17, 150-299, 
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Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the World 
Were Feauorous, and did tremble. 


This speech is preparative for our next shocking view of the hero. North 
supplied the suggestion: “When [Cominius’ soldiers] saw [Marcius] at 
his first coming, all bloody, and in a sweat . . . So the battle was marvel- 
lous bloody about Martius... Then they prayed Martius that he would 
retire to the camp, because they saw he was able to do no more, he was 
already so wearied with the great pain he had taken, and so faint with 
the great wounds he had upon him.” 

Shakespeare’s spectacle—face, arms, and dress covered with blood— 
is so emphasized, so integral a part of the action, that it cannot be gain- 
said: 

Enter Martius bleeding, assaulted bv the Enemy. 
1. Sol. Looke Sir, 
Lar. O ’tis Martius. 


Lar. Worthy Sir, thou bleed’st, 
Thy exercise hath bin too violent, 
For a second course of Fight. 
Mar. Sir, praise me not: 
My worke hath yet not warm’d me. Fare you well: 
The blood I drop, is rather Physicall 
Then dangerous to me: To Auffidious thus, I will appear and fight, 


Enter Martius 

Com. Whose yonder. 

That doe’s appeare as he were Flead? O Gods, 
He has the stampe of Martius, and I haue 
Before time seene him thus. 

Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. The Shepherd knowes not Thunder from a Taber 
More then I know the sound of Martius Tongue 
From euery meaner man. 

Martius. Come I too late? 

Com. I, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your owne. 


Com. Though I could wish, 
You were conducted to a gentle Bath, 
And Balmes applyed to you, yet dare I neuer 
Deny your asking, take your choice of those 
That best can ayde your action. 

Mar. Those are they 
That most are willing, if any such be heere, 


13 Shakespeare’s Plutarch, u, 148-152. 
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(As it were sinne to doubt) that loue this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d, .. . 


Mar. Within these three houres Tullus 
Alone I fought in your Corioles walles, 
And made what worke I pleas’d: ’Tis not my blood, 
Wherein thou seest me maskt, .. . 


.. - At another Doore Martius, with his Arme in a Scarfe. 


Martius. I haue some Wounds vpon me, and they smart 
To heare themselues remembred. 


[Mar.] No more I say, for that I haue not wash’d 
My Nose that bled, or foyl’d some debile Wretch, 
Which without note, here’s many else haue done, 

You shoot me forth in acclamations hyperbolicall, . . . 


Martius. I will goe wash: 
And when my Face is faire, you shall perceiue 
Whether I blush, or no:... 


Com. Goe we to our Tent: 
The bloud vpon your Visage dryes, ’tis time 
It should be lookt too: come. 


Coriolanus is hardly a play for univocal interpretation. Our sympathies 
veer in a complex design as we see first this side and then that side of 
the hero, as we contrast his values with the gentle humanity of Virgilia, 
as we see this patrician consider the common people, later the Volscians, 
and still later his own class as outside the orbit of mercy. Thus, any shift 
in the balances is likely to be momentous for the spectator. When Shake- 
speare has Coriolanus enter visibly and shockingly smeared with his own 
and others’ blood, the dramatist is emphasizing a quality of his protago- 
nist that stage productions (e.g., Kemble’s") have omitted but which some 
critics (without, however, pointing to the strongest evidence, the hero’s 
bloody appearance) have justly noted: the brutality of the military hero 
which is basically a denial of charity, of identification, of Christian 
brotherhood and mercy. Thus, aptly, Wyndham Lewis speaks of Marcius’ 
“demented sensuality.’"* And O. J. Campbell refers to “his fundamental 


4 “He played it as if he were a symmetrical statue cut out of cold steel and set in motion 
by some precise mechanical action” (W. R. Alger). ‘“The most dominant of his character- 
istics was intrinsic dignity. His figure was tall and impressive, his demeanor majestic, his 
utterance ... was clear, sonorous, and sympathetic” (W. Winter). The same critic sug- 
gests a similarity between the actor’s interpretation and his own character in private life. 
Furness, Variorum, pp. 730-731. 

© The Lion and the Fox (New York and London, n.d.), p. 244. 
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brutality” —‘‘Carnage is his natural element.”"® G. Wilson Knight has 
written: 


Coriolanus strikes home, as does no other play, to our most pressing contem- 
porary horror: the horror of stark, unadulterated, militarism . . . Warfare is 
shown as harsh, brutal, thunderous in impact, and Coriolanus stands as the 
honoured expert in its grim technique. All that Germany most admires is in the 
man; and, pathetically, his mother welcomes him home, forgetting, as we are 
reminded, the women of Corioli whom his success has left widowed or sonless."” 


If, then, in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus we do what critics and pro- 
ducers have not done—if we carefully consider certain stage effects in 
which blood is liberally and luridly employed—we shall understand 
these plays better. But that Shakespeare did not in them employ an ex- 
cess of gore simply for the sake of mere shock should be obvious. He was 
a playwright whose invariable habit is was to adopt a conventional 
means and yet transcend it in the usage. Nevertheless, we shall misinter- 
pret Shakespeare if we do not admit that a plentiful use of stage blood 
will always excite horror in the audience, whether the character be 
killer or victim, be good or bad, provoke pity or not, whether the stage 
effect be relatively simple or greatly complex in its meanings. Shock 
there must be. 

But my discussion has dealt with only two parts of two plays. And 
stage blood is only a small item in the long list of Shakespeare’s visual! 
stagecraft. He must have considered stagecraft as important as plot, 
characterization, or verse. The whole subject for Shakespeare as well as 
for other Elizabethan dramatists requires attention. The Elizabethan 
playwright invariably composed in terms of actual production. Does a 
present-day student properly read a Shakespeare play when there is no 
indication in either stage-directions or other apparatus that this play is 
to be seen, if only by the eye of the imagination? 

It is obvious that throughout this paper I have regarded neither 
Shakespeare nor his audience from an antiquarian viewpoint. I believe 
that neither the one nor the other was more brutal in their tastes than 
we are. 


Each age has its own brutalities. The Elizabethans were forced to live more 
intimately with theirs, and they acceded to the conditions of their existence. 
Shakespeare’s auditors look at Talbot spattered with stage blood; but as they 
look, they weep. . . . Beneath its ‘callouses’ human nature must have been the 
same in Shakespeare’s day as in ours. The range of feeling must have been the 
same. ... Perhaps the whole range of impulses was more operative in the less 


16 Shakespeare’s Satire (Oxford Univ. Press, 1943), p. 200. 
‘7 The Olive and the Sword (Oxford Univ. Press, 1944), p. 62. 
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comfortable age of Shakespeare and more apt to impress itself upon art. It is 
more accurate to say that the audience expected and accepted brutality than that 
they demanded and enjoyed it. There is a manifest injustice in charging Shake- 
speare’s audience with brutality because of the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes, 
unless we credit it with an exquisite tenderness because of Lear’s words over the 
body of Cordelia." 


If anything, we of today suffer from a ‘‘dissociation of sensibility.”” We 
prefer the sentimental. We want art to deny certain aspects of the truth 
which we find uncomfortable. Listen to E. M. Forster on a modern 
painting: 

Yours was by far the largest picture in the show. You were hung between Lady 
Cowdray and the Hon. Mrs. Langman, and You were entitled “Gassed.”” You 
were of godlike beauty—for the upper classes only allow the lower classes to 
appear in art on condition that they wash themselves and have classical features. 
These conditions you fulfilled. A line of golden-haired Apollos moved along 
a duck-board from left to right with bandages over their eyes. They had been 
blinded by mustard gas. Others sat peacefully in the foreground, others ap- 
proached through the middle distance. The battlefield was sad but tidy. No one 
complained, no one looked lousy or overtired, and the aeroplanes overhead 
struck the necessary note of the majesty of England. It was all that a great war 
picture should be, and it was modern because it managed to tell a new sort of 
lie. Many ladies and gentlemen fear that Romance is passing out of war with 
the sabres and the chargers. Sargent’s masterpiece reassures them. He shows 
that it is possible to suffer with a quiet grace under the new conditions, and Lady 
Cowdray and the Hon. Mrs. Langman, as they looked over the twenty feet of 
canvas that divided them, were still able to say, “How touching,” instead of 
“How obscene.’”!® 


But inverted vulgarity is not the property of any one class. Everybody 
but the truly godly, who must not have any scales on their eyes, wishes 
the hero to have a spotless sword. But blood is both factual and messy. 
When I saw Mr. Michael Redgrave and Miss Flora Robson, Macbeth 
and his lady, join their bloody hands as they left the stage after Dun- 
can’s murder, I knew that Shakespeare knew what he was about. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
Detroit, Michigan 


18 Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare’s Audience (Columbia Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 153-154. 
19“Me, Them and You” (1925), in Abinger Harvest (New York, 1936), pp. 28-29. 











THREE ATTITUDES TOWARD ASTROLOGY: RABELAIS, 
MONTAIGNE, AND PONTUS DE TYARD 


By Joun C. Lapp 


URCKHARDT has remarked that during the Renaissance culture 

and enlightenment were almost powerless against astrology, kept 
alive as it was by the ardent imagination of the people, and their passion- 
ate wish to penetrate the future.! But what he calls the “delusion” of 
astral influence charmed even the cultured and enlightened, and for 
rather more complex reasons than he suggests. The modern scholar, in 
analyzing Renaissance trends, tends to denounce the mind that sur- 
renders to such influences in a rationalist atmosphere. A belief in the 
occult powers of the stars over Man did not, however, necessarily betray 
intellectual backwardness, nor was disbelief a proof of great enlighten- 
ment. Astrology, though often tolerated by princes of the Church, gen- 
erally incurred the censure of theologians, and such a fatalistic belief, 
denying free will and granting powers of revelation to stars named for 
pagan dieties, appeared to the clerical mind as an incitement to idolatry. 
In many cases, then, the opponents of the art were conformists, not 
rebels—nor were they immune to superstition. Even so formidable an 
enemy of the stars as Pico della Mirandola toyed with magic and the 
cabala, and often directed his attack at science in general. On the other 
hand, such a champion of astrology as Mellin de Saint-Gelays argued 
that Man should remain unhindered in his desire to fathom the mysteri- 
ous forces of the universe. If man remains earthbound, never lifting eyes 
or mind heavenward, wrote Mellin, he will sink to a level beneath all 
earthly creatures instead of becoming their master. For the French poet, 
prediction by the stars is not the chief purpose of the true astrologer, 
but a mere accessory of iis earthly and heavenly researches. Such a de- 
fense of astrology as this stems from a reluctance to forbid any phase of 
Man’s activity in the search for truth, an attitude which, though un- 
critical, remains consistent with the rationalistic spirit.” 

Granting that support of astrology need not imply conservatism, 
what importance may we attach to the few writers of the time who reject 
it? One who simply aligns himself with theological authority by denounc- 
ing astrology has obviously less claim to our respect than a Mellin de 
Saint-Gelays. Evidently only those intellects who, after admitting with 


! Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien (Leipzig, 1877-78), 11, 358. 

2 Cf. Mellin, Advertissement sur les jugemens d’astrologie (Lyon, 1546), in Cuvres, ed. 
Blanchemain (Paris, 1873), pp. 270-271; L. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science (New York, 1929-41), v, 4 ff.; and D. C. Allen’s excellent treatment of Pico in 
The Star-Crossed Renaissance (Duke Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 19-37. 
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Mellin that such a practice might offer a clue to the perplexities, then 
plunged on, tested it by the principles of reason, and declared it false, 
may be considered as having given impetus to rationalistic thought. 
Critics of French Renaissance literature seem to agree that Rabelais 
and Montaigne were two such spirits. Of French writers’ belief in the 
occult, J. C. Lyons has declared, “‘only a few thoroughly rational, supe- 
rior intellects . . . Rabelais, Montaigne, and their like, were able to cast 
aside the bondage of tradition and mass belief.’ Lefranc, Tilley, and 
Sainéan believe that Rabelais rejects superstition entire; critics like 
Plattard, Strowski, and Lowndes show the author of the £ssais flatly 
disapproving of the Black Arts, including astrology. In the minority are 
Villey, who believed that Montaigne fully shared his century’s respect 
for astrology, and G. Lote, who has suggested that Rabelais parodies 
almanacs and ridicules astrologers to placate the theologians rather than 
to attack astrology and the occult.‘ Examination of the texts of the two 
authors throws some doubt, at least, on the predominant critical opinion. 
References in the works of Rabelais or Montaigne to astrology are in- 
cidental, yet a study of their attitude toward the art may serve to il- 
lustrate their attitude toward superstition in general, and perhaps even 
their reaction toward various well-established beliefs of their time. As 
an example of a contemporary opponent of astrology in French literature, 
I have chosen Pontus de Tyard, whose attack on the art, Mantlice, is 
unigue in French literature of the Renaissance. Tyard, the amateur 
scientist of the Pléiade, had wide interests and a firm belief in reason; he 
lacked only genius. His prose works, produced and revised in the years 
between Gargantua and the Essais, will serve, in our examinati 1 of 
Rabelais’ and Montaigne’s attitudes toward astrology, as a useful crite- 
rion of the lengths to which rationalism could go, as early as the mid- 
sixteenth century, in rejecting one of the most durable of superstitions. 


I 


Let us first turn to Rabelais’ satire of astrology. In the prologue to the 
Quart Livre, where he tells the story of the woodcutter who lost his axe, 
appealed vociferously to the gods, and received from Jupiter an axe of 
gold and one of silver, Rabelais describes the “‘francs gontiers et Jacques 
Bonshoms du voysinage,”’ who cry excitedly to one another: 


3 SP, xxx (1938), 224-235. 

‘ G@uores de Rabelais, ed. A. Lefranc, et al. (Paris, 1913-32), 11, Introduction, xlv; A. 
Tilley, The French Renaissance (Phila., 1907), pp. 347-348; L. Sainéan, La Langue de 
Rabelais (Paris, 1922), 1, 314; J. Plattard, Montaigne (Paris, 1933), p. 85; F. Strowski, 
Montaigne (Paris, 1906), p. 122; P. Villey, Les Sources et l’évolution des Essais de Montaigne 
(Paris, 1908), 1, 173; G. Lote, La Vie et l’euvre de Rabelais (Paris, 1938), pp. 178 fi. 
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Ne tenoit-il qu’a la perte d’une coignée que riches ne feussions? Le moyen est 
facile et de coust bien petit. Et doncques telle est on temps present la revolution 
des Cieulx, la constellation des Astres et aspect des Planettes que quiconques 
coignée perdera deviendra aussi riche. 


This is an obvious allusion to the astrologers’ convenient custom of pre- 
dicting after the fact.’ On two occasions Friar John praises the delights 
of the kitchen in the terminology of the art, asking, ‘““Pourquoy plus 
toust ne transportons nous nos humanitez en belle cuisine de Dieu? Et 
la ne consyderons le branlement des broches, |’harmonie des contre- 
hastiers, la position des lardons . . . ?”? and when he stands hungrily in 
the kitchen, ‘‘et en l’ascendant des broches et horoscope des fricassées 
consideroit quelle heure lors pouvoit estre.’”® 

One of the most famous scenes in the Tiers Livre, a work entirely de- 
voted to methods of predicting the future, confronts Panurge with Her 
Trippa, who predicts the future “par art de astrologie, geomantie, chiro- 
mantie, metopomantie, et aultres de pareille farine.”” Promptly the 
learned doctor declares his patient will be a cuckold; he forthwith sub- 
stantiates his conclusion by geomancy, chiromancy, and horoscopy. En- 
raged, Panurge denounces Trippa, himself an eminent cuckold, crying 
that he is ignorant of the first principle of philosophy, “Know thyself.” 
Undismayed, the seer proceeds to enumerate in a frenzy other sciences 
by which he can confirm his prophecy. Panurge departs, exclaiming, 
““Vray Dieu, comment il m’a perfumé de fascherie et diablerie, de charme 
et de sorcellerie!” The astrologer-magician cuts a ridiculous figure here; 
blind to his own defects, he is unworthy of being considered a philosopher. 
Yet Panurge is enraged largely because he hears over again the predic- 
tion that the mute Naz de Cabre, Raminagrobis, and the Sybil of 
Panzoust had already made. He denounces Trippa, not for his belief in 
the occult, but for failure to become aware of his own predicament. In the 
interview Rabelais is concerned, not with demonstrating the absurdity 
of prediction, but with sketching a farcical scene based on the ridiculous 
zeal of the astrologer and Panurge’s accumulated rage, which explodes 
in wild insult and recrimination. In Trippa’s ravings, in Friar John’s 
lyrical use of astrological terms to praise good food, the satire depends 
for its effectiveness on the fact that for the reading public astrology is 
a respectable science. Irreverence towards lofty matters such as science 
and religion is an important element of Rabelais’ “grotesque satire”; his 
mockery of astrology, his travesty of well-known biblical events or lives 
of the saints by placing Panurge in similar situations produce a deliber- 
ately calculated effect of shock and delight. 


5 Cf. Montaigne’s remark about Epimenides, infra, p. 537. 
6 (Euores, ed. Plattard (Les Belles Lettres, 1929), 1v, 60-61. 
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Rabelais’ satire almost becomes outright denunciation in the mock 
prognostication and the almanacks, when he declares: “‘Quelque chose 
que vous disent ces folz Astrologues . . . ne aura Saturne ne Mars, ne 
Jupiter, ne aultre planete ... vertus, efficace, puissance, ne influence 
aulcunes, si Dieu de son bon plaisir ne leur donne.’’? The remark about 
the ‘“folz astrologues”—the phrase is rather frequent in Rabelais—is 
forthright enough, although he seems to hedge a bit when he admits that 
God can give the stars influence. Later on he attacks the stupidity of 
confining astrological predictions to the wealthy and powerful: 


La plus grande folie du monde est penser qu’il y ayt des astres pour les Roys, 
Papes et gros seigneurs, plutost que pour les pouvres et souffretuex, comme si 
nouvelles estoilles avoient estez crées depuis le temps du deluge, ou de Romulus, 
ou Pharamond, a la nouvelle creation des Roys . . . . Tenant donques pour cer- 
tain que les astres se soucient aussi peu des Roys comme des gueux, et des riches 
comme des maraux, je laisserai és aultres folz Prognosticqueurs a parler des Roys 
et riches, et parleray de celle des gens de bas estat.® 


In the Almanach he offers perhaps the most helpful clue to his attitude 
toward astrology when he proclaims that the learned condemn the art, 
“tant pour la vanité de ceux qui en ont traité que pour la frustration an- 
nuelle de leurs promesses.’”’ To condemn astrologers and their predictions 
because they have so often proved false is one thing; to deny occult rela- 
tionships between Man and the stars is another. 

How often Gargantua’s famous admonition, ‘‘Laisse-moy |’astrologie 
divinatrice!’”’ has been offered as proof of Rabelais’ contempt for astrol- 
ogy! The preceding injunction to know all the canons of astronomy is as 
often ignored, yet astronomy, or natural astrology, though distinguished 
from judicial astrology, did not exclude astral influence. Part of Gar- 
gantua’s ideal education included inspection of the heavens: “en pleine 
nuict, devant que soy retirer, allerent au lieu de leur logis le plus des- 
couvert veoir la face du ciel, et 14 notoient les cometes, sy aulcunes 
estoient, les figures, situations, aspectz, oppositions, et conjonctions des 
astres.” A similar procedure was followed by day: “‘ils consideroient 
Pestat du ciel, si tel estoit comme Il’avcient noté au soir precedent, et 
quelz signes entroit le Soleil, aussi la lune, pour icelle journée.” Such a 
preoccupation with aspects and conjunctions is nothing if not astrologi- 
cal. Particularly significant is the interest of Gargantua and his learned 
friends in comets, which were commonly believed to be portents of calam- 
ity, particularly of the death of princes or illustrious men. Rabelais ap- 
parently shares this belief. In the Quart Livre, Macrobius tells Panta- 


7 Cf. Allen, pp. 212-214, for an interesting discussion of the mock almanac. 
5 ures, v, 208. Plattard omits the words ‘‘de celle”’ in the last line. 
® Euvres, ed. Lefranc, 11, 87; 235. 
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gruel that the comet which had appeared for the past three days an- 
nounced an illustrious death; Pantagruel solemnly agrees: 


Encores suy je facilement induict 4 croyre ce que le Macrobe nous a dict du 
comete vu en l’air par certains jours praecedens telle discession. Car aulcunes 
telles ames tant sont nobles, precieuses et heroiques, que, de leur deslogement et 
trespas, nous est certains jours davant donné signification des cieux . . . les cieux 
benevoles, comme joyeulx de la nouvelle reception de ces beates ames, avant 
leur deces semblent faire feuz de joye par telz cometes et apparitions meteores, 
lesquelles voulent les cieulx estre aux humains pour pronostic certain et veridique 
prediction que, dedans peu de jours, telles venerables ames laisseront leurs corps 
et la terre.’ 


Here Pantagruel, Rabelais’ ideal man, voices his creator’s belief in a 
mystical relationship between the heavens and the fortunes of men."! 
It is difficult, however, to accept the suggestion that Rabelais feigned 
his attacks on astrologers and their art in order to placate the Church.” 
If he had condemned astrology in the almanac or the Tiers Livre simply 
to appease the theologians, he would have realized, when they banned 
the latter work, that such a course was futile. Yet, as we have seen, sim- 
ilar satirical references occur in the Quart Livre. Such allusions, then, are 
aimed at practitioners of the art, rather than at astrology itself. The 
“folz astrologues” whose predictions never come true are the butt of the 
same ridicule as the doctors who prescribe absurd remedies," or the 
pedants who teach students to memorize their lessons backwards. And 
though he makes the respected art a source of humor by applying its 
recondite vocabulary to trivial matters, for Rabelais himself the stars 
still serve as portent; Gargantua and his mentors search the skies for 
signs; and Pantagruel knows that the passing of great souls is heralded 
by celestial disturbances. Maistre Francois, for all his jeers at charlatans 
and their dupes, does not deny Man’s strange affinity with the stars. 


10 (Euvres, ed. Plattard, rv, 112. 

" The reference, in the title of the chapter, to Guillaume du Bellay, Rabelais’ revered 
patron, proves the passage is serious. Plattard has noted, ‘‘C’était alors une croyance 
commune. A la fin du siécle le grave historien de Thou ne manque jamais de mentionner 
ce genre de présages,” but A. F. Chappell (The Enigma of Rabelais (Cambridge, 1924], pp. 
132-133), sees here an indication of Rabelais’ hatred of superstition, and asserts that by 
avoiding a gloomy interpretation of the comet’s appearance, Rabelais shows “‘he entirely 
lacked sympathy with that contemporary speculation which represented these sights as 
proof of God’s displeasure.” This is forcing Rabelais to a ready-made mold. The question 
is not what Rabelais said the comets foretold, but whether or not he believed they were 
portents of Man’s fate. 

2 Lote, op. cit., p. 184. 

‘3 Cf. Rabelais’ list of ridiculous remedies for seasickness, ‘‘ce que les folz medecins 
ordonnent a ceux qui montent sus mer,” CEuores, ed. Plattard, rv, 30. 
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II 


Montaigne has told us gruffly, “je suis lourd, et me tiens un peu au 
massif et au vraysemblable.” In his hands, we might well expect that 
the art of astrological prediction would receive stern treatment. We 
know his blasts at the presumption and ineptitude of amy scientists. If 
we ask them the composition of the sun, he writes scornfully, what are 
the answers? Archimedes replies that it is a god of iron and flame— 
“Voyla pas une belle imagination produicte de l’inévitable necessité de 
demonstrations geometriques!” Scientists are like women who wear 
false teeth and pad their hips: pretense and trickery! He rumbles on, 
comparing the involved terminology of the astrologers with the vocabu- 
jary of those who study Man itself: 
ces epicycles exentriques, concentriques, de quoy |’astrologie s’aide 4 conduire 
le branle de ses estoilles, elle nous les donne pour le mieux qu’elle ait sceu inventer 
en ce sujet; comme aussi en la pluspart du reste la philosophie nous presente 
non pas ce qui est ou ce qu’elle croit, mais ce qu’elle forge ayant plus d’apparence 
et de lustre. . . . Considerons un peu ce qu’elle dit de nous mesmes et de nostre 
contexture: il n’y a pas plus de retrogradation, trepidation, accession, reculement, 
ravissement, aux astres et corps celestes, qu’ils en ont forgé en ce pauvre petit 
corps humain.™ 


Here he makes no distinction between judicial and natural astrology— 
the star-gazers, whatever their purpose, he condemns, crying impa- 
tiently, “‘ces gens qui se perchent 4 chevauchons sur l’epicycle de Mer- 
cure, il me semble qu’ils m’arrachent les dens!” 

The burden of such statements is Montaigne’s belief (fiercest in the 
A pologie) that Man’s reason is inadequate; like Panurge, he would con- 
front Trippa with the Socratic injunction. He uses astrology frequently 
to illustrate Man’s temerity and neglect of basic problems, and to attack 
what he calls “‘la forcenée curiosité de nostre nature, s’amusant a pre- 
occuper les choses futures, comme si elle n’avoit pas assez affaire a 
digerer les presentes.” A favorite comparison is that between human 
actions and the movements of the eighth sphere. Of education he de- 
clares, “‘C’est une grande simplesse d’apprendre 4 nos enfans la science 
des astres et le mouvement de la huitiesme sphere, avant que les leurs 
propres.”’ Since men do not even know the secret of their own existence, 
since they cannot analyse even their own motives, why, he asks, should 
I believe their explanation of the movements of the eighth sphere, or 
the tides on the Nile?® 

When he turns from the scientists’ presumption to discuss Man’s 


" Essais, ed. Plattard (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1931), 11, xii, 301. 
% See ibid., 11, xvii, 51; 1, xxvi, 28. 
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gullibility, Montaigne deals more directly with superstition. The myste- 
rious and the unknown offer the greatest opportunity for imposture and 
deceit, and the very strangeness of occult beliefs earns them credence: 
“Tl n’advient de 14 qu’il n’est rien cru si fermement que ce qu’on scait 
le moins, ny gens si asseurez que ceux qui nous content des fables, comme 
Alchimistes, Prognostiqueurs, Judiciaires, Chiromantiens, Medecins, ‘id 
genus omne.’ ” To these charlatans, he adds those who see in every 
strange event an act of the Deity, like his priest who proclaimed the 
wrath of God when the vines in his parish were frozen.'® 

Not only does Montaigne rank doctors with astrologers but, like 
Rabelais,” he lists medicine with astrology among the various objects of 
undiscriminating popular approval: 


on ne regarde plus ce que les monnoyes poisent et valent, mais chacun 4 son tour 
les recoit selon le pris que l’approbation commune et le cours leur donne: on ne 
plaide pas de l’alloy, mais de l’usage. Ainsi se mettent égallement toutes choses: 
on recoit la medecine comme la geometrie, et les batelages, les enchantemens, 
les liaisons, le commerce des esprits trespassez, les prognostications, les domifica- 
tions, et jusques 4 cette ridicule poursuitte de la pierre philosophale, tout se met 
sans contredict. [11, xii, 336] 


Despite an earlier remark that doctors are among those ‘‘qui nous con- 
tent des fables,” this passage hints at a regret that medicine should rank 
with astrology, or with the most ridiculous of all beliefs, alchemy. Yet 
if medicine is uncertain of its effects, how much more fruitless must be 
predictions based on the stars. Man is only the plaything of chance; 
good and bad fortune are sovereign powers, and it is folly to believe that 
human prudence can play their réle: ‘‘Vaine est l’entreprise de celuy qui 
presume d’embrasser et causes et consequences, et mener par la main le 
progrez de son faict, vaine surtout aux deliberations guerrieres” (11, 
viii, 215). 

For the same reason it is difficult to determine the cure for a given 
disease: 


Il luy est proposé tant de maladies et tant de circonstances, qu’avant qu’il soit 
venu 4 la certitude de ce point ou doit joindre la perfection de son experience, le 
sens humain y perd son latin; et avant qu’il ait trouvé parmy cette infinité de 
choses que c’est cette corne, parmy cette infinité de maladies l’epilepsie, tant de 
complexions au melancholique, tant de saisons en hyver, tant de nations au 


'6 Tbid., 1, xxxii, 107, and 1, xxvi, 25. 

17 Rabelais tells how Gaster invented both medicine and astrology, ‘‘avec les mathe- 
matiques necessaires, pour grain en saulveté par plusieurs siecles guarder et mectre hors 
les calamitez de l’air, deguast des bestes brutes, larrecin des brigands”—(CEurres, ed. Plat- 
tard, Iv, 220. Lote (p. 186), writes that by placing medicine and astrology on the same 
basis, Rabelais accords the latter ‘‘un trés grand éloge.” But this is to ignore the fact that 
astrology was almost invariably an accessory of medicine. 
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Francois, tant d’aages en la vieillesse, tant de mutations celestes en la conjonc- 
tion de Venus et de Saturne, tant de parties du corps au doigt: a tout cela n’estant 
guidé ny d’argument, ny de conjecture, ny d’exemple, ny d’inspiration divine, 
ains du seul mouvement de la fortune, il faudroit que ce fust par une fortune 
parfectement artificielle, reglée et methodique. Et puis, quand la guerison 
fut faicte, comment se peut-il asseurer que ce ne fust que le mal fust arrivé 4 sa 
periode, ou un effect de la fortune, ou |’operation de quelque autre chose qu’il 
eust ou mangé, ou beu, ou touché ce jour 14, ou le merite des prieres de sa mere 
grand? [u, xxxvii, 261] 


This important passage points to the inevitable réle of chance in all 
human endeavour, whether it be the curing of an illness, the analysis of 
an emotion, the differences between races, or the reliance of the doctor 
on the propitious conjunction of Venus and Saturn. Montaigne would 
thus refuse to give a prediction credit even if it came true; confirmation 
of a prophecy might be as much a coincidence as the curing of a sick man. 
In a lighter mood, Montaigne declares that the astrologer is on safest 
ground when predicting after the fact: ‘“‘Les astrologues ont beau jeu a 
nous advertir, comme ils font, de grandes alterations et mutations pro- 
chaines: leurs devinations sont presentes et palpables, il ne faut pas aller 
au ciel pour cela.” Concerning almanacs, which Rabelais satirized, and 
whose predictions were astrological, he quotes a learned friend who said 
facetiously that when they predict heat or drought, one should con- 
fidently expect cold and humidity. When astrologers point to events 
that had been predicted in the almanacs, he replies by quoting Cicero 
to the effect that if a man shoots all day, he cannot help hitting the tar- 
get now and then.!® In his realistic description of a monstrous child, he 
remarks playfully: 
Ce double corps et ces membres divers, se rapportans a une seule teste, pourroient 
bien fournir de favorable prognostique au roy de maintenir sous |’union de ses 
loix ces pars et piéces diverses de nostre estat; mais, de peur que l’evenement ne le 
demente, il vaut mieux le laisser passer devant, car il n’est que de deviner en 
choses faictes: comme on dict d’Epimenides qu’il devinoit 4 reculons. [1, xxx, 161] 


Thus, against prediction in general, and astrology in particular, 
Montaigne aims shafts of logic, irony, and humor; he denounces Man’s 
efforts to understand the universe and his presumption in attempting to 
“play the réle of fortune.” Must we conclude, then, that our author re- 
jects astrological prediction? Certainly he is aware that the majority 
accept it, and he has warned that our criterion in such matters must be 
reason.’® Yet, as we know, he does not use this measuring-stick in every 
case. Of the fathers of the Church, who reported miracles, he asks, 

8 Essais, 11, ix, 30; 11, xvii, 81; 1, xi, 55. 

19 “Tl se faut garder de s’atacher aux opinions vulgaires, et les faut juger par la voye de 
la raison, non par la voix commune”’ (I, xxxi, 88). 
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“Est-il homme, en nostre siecle, si impudent qui pense leur estre com- 
parable, soit en vertu et pieté, soit en scavoir, judgement et suffisance?” 
(1, xxvii, 59). And although we should not fear to admit our ignorance 
about such matters, the biblical miracles are no proof of the occult 
practices of our own day; 


Pour accomoder les exemples que la divine parolle nous donne de telles choses, 
tres-certains et irrefragables exemples, et les attacher 4 nos evenemens modernes, 
puisque nous n’en voyons ni les causes ny les moyens, il y faut autre engin que 
le nostre. [m1, xi, 130]?¢ 


But now Montaigne and his reader confront a paradox. For if we must 
reprove those who rashly attempt to solve the mysteries of the universe, 
what of those who simply deny all beliefs that lack a logical explanation? 
The latter, he tells us solemnly, are presuming to know the limits that 
God and Nature have placed upon the order of things. In the past, he 
himself has taken this attitude. 


Si j’oyois parler ou des esprits qui reviennent, ou du prognostique des choses 
futures, des enchantemens, des sorcelleries, ou faire quelque autre compte oii je 
ne peusse pas mordre.. . il me venoit compassion du pauvre peuple abusé de 
ces folies. [1, xxvii, 55-56] 


Now, he continues, despite the fact that his opinions have not changed 
concerning superstitious beliefs, he considers it unwise to declare them 
absolutely false and impossible. Thus, despite an innate contempt for 
quackery, Montaigne refuses to say outright that astrology and kindred 
practices are without foundation. 

Glance at his description of savage prophets in the New World. These 
he tells us, make most of their predictions about the outcome of war. If 
the predictions are proved false, the unlucky seers are hacked to pieces. 
In his concluding comments, Montaigne admits that prediction may be 
a gift of God: 


C’est don de Dieu que la divination: voyla pourquoi ce devroit estre une imposture 
punissable d’en abuser. . . . Ceux qui manient les choses subjettes 4 la conduitte 
de l’humaine suffisance, sont excusables d’y faire ce qu’ils peuvent. Mais ces 
autres, qui nous viennent pipant des asseurances d’une faculté extraordinaire 
qui est hors de nostre cognoissance, faut-il pas les punir de ce qu’ils ne main- 
tiennent l’effect de leur promesse, et de la temerité de leur imposture? [1, xxi, 97] 


Just as God can work miracles, so he can endow Man with the gift of 
prophecy, but the astrologer deserves punishment if he rashly assumes 
he possesses such a gift. 

Perhaps Montaigne’s most impressive allusion to the stars’ control of 


2° Montaigne probably refers here to Jean Bodin, who declared in his Démonomanie des 
sorciers (1580) that it was as impious to deny sorcery as to deny the existence of God. 
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destiny appears in the A pologie de Raimond Sebond, where he quotes 
Manilius, and speaks with awe of the powers of the heavens: 


A considerer cette vie incorruptible des corps celestes, leur beauté, leur grandeur 
... a considerer la domination et puissance que ces corps 14 ont, non seulement 
sur nos vies et concitions de nos volontez, qu’ilz regissent, poussent et agitent, 
a la mercy de leurs influences, selon que nostre raison l’apprend et le trouve, 
4 voir que non un homme seul, non un Roy, mais les monarchies, les empires et 
tout ce bas monde se meut au branle des moindres mouvements celestes.. . . 
{u, xii, 170] 

This statement of Man’s dependence on the stars is not inconsistent with 
Montaigne’s contempt for astrologers, for admitting this dependence, 
he tells us, how dare we study the stars, or try to subject them to our 
puny knowledge? But can we accept this as final proof that Montaigne 
believed in astrology? 

The question that arises with regard to this uncritical acceptance of 
Manilius is whether Montaigne believed what the ancient author said, 
or whether he was simply listing one more example to strengthen his 
thesis of Man’s ineptitude. For Montaigne has made it clear that he does 
not believe in every example he borrows from “his” Plutarch, or others. 
He writes with approval of the great writer’s practice of presenting 
several examples, regardless of whether or not they believe them true: 
“Nous ne pouvons nous asseurer de la maitresse cause; nous en entassons 
plusieurs, voir si par rencontre elle se trouvera en ce nombre”’ (III, vi, 
165). He apparently believes that a series of cases, many of which may 
be fantastic, can nevertheless serve to produce a state of mind in the 
reader which enables him to glimpse the truth more readily. One such 
case is the explanation of why people bless those who sneeze, which 
Montaigne repeats, adding slyly, ““Ne vous moquez pas de cette subti- 
lité, elle est (dict-on) d’Aristote.” The suggestion is that even such an 
absurdity as this encourages the reader to look behind the traditional 
practice or belief to seek an explanation. 

Of course, it is difficult to determine just which examples Montaigne 
believed or disbelieved. From his comment about the sneeze, and from 
what we know of his intelligence, however, it seems very likely that the 
list of animal exploits simply belongs to an accumulation of cases with 
which the author hopes to startle the reader out of a comfortable belief 
in the superiority of his species. I believe it is more in keeping with Mon- 
taigne’s genius to portray him writing this section with a knowing smile, 
than to excuse him, as Grace Norton does, for not being in advance of 
his century on matters of natural science, or to decide, with Zeitlin, that 
in such cases Montaigne abandons his critical sense.*! Our essayist, if 


" Norton, Studies in Montaigne (New York, 1904), pp. 14-15, and J. Zeitlin, The Essays 
of Montaigne (New York, 1936), p. 306. 
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questioned, would undoubtedly have admitted to being more intelligent 
than an elephant, or even a fox! 

Thus the passage on the prowess and intelligence of animals seems 
calculated to undermine the foundations of established belief by showing 
that appearances deceive, and that therefore we must not reason dog- 
matically from them alone. The fox that tests the strength of the ice 
seems to be reasoning, does he not? The dog that rushes down the third 
path, after sniffing in vain for his master’s trace on the other two, seems 
to have made a conclusion on the basis of evidence. Man, too, makes 
conclusions and carries them out, but is this sufficient to show that he 
is the only reasoning being? If the A pologie is an attack on the power of 
Man’s reason, it is also an attack on the experimental method, consistent 
with Montaigne’s belief that human reason is too quick to jump at con- 
clusions: “Outre la flexibilité de nostre invention a forger des raisons 4 
toutes sortes de songes, nostre imagination se trouve pareillement facile 
a recevoir des impressions de la fauceté par bien frivoles apparences”’ 
(11, xi, 135). 

Like the animal stories, the quotation from Manilius may be simply 
an example “heaped up” with the others to produce the desired cumulative 
effect. Because of its position in the A pologie, directly preceding the long 
discussion on beasts, we must hesitate to use it as a final proof that 
Montaigne believed in astrology. Yet a similarly uncritical allusion to 
astrology, found not in an enumeration, but as a personal comment of 
the writer’s, would carry more weight. Such a comment occurs in Des 
Coches, where Montaigne, with the help of Lopez de Gémara, once again 
illustrates his relativist viewpoint by pointing to the intelligence of the 
“barbarous” savage, and the similarity between New and Old World 
beliefs. Thus the Aztec is zealously religious, and explains Creation in 
terms similar to those of his conqueror. He believes, however, that the 
universe is divided into five ages, during which five suns must perish and 
be re-born. Four have already perished; it is the fifth that remains. After 
the death of the fourth sun, according to this belief, the earth was 
plunged into darkness for twenty-five years, although a man and a 
women had appeared to recreate the race after the fifteenth year. Now 
comes Montaigne’s reflection: 


Ce qu’ils estiment de la maniere que ce dernier soleil perira, mon autheur n’en 
a rien appris. Mais leur nombre de ce quatriesme changement rencontre a cette 
grande conjonction des astres qui produisit, il y a huict cens tant d’ans, selon que 
les Astrologiens estiment, plusieurs grandes alterations et nouvelletez au monde. 
{ur, vi, 188] 


In this passage, Montaigne is looking for points of resemblance, and he 
finds one in the belief that a fourth sun perished, according to Aztec 
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legend, at about the same time that the famous conjunction produced 
great changes in the world. He accepts the story of the conjunction, and 
credits the astrologers with authority; he is not now concerned with 
demonstrating Man’s ineptitude, but with presenting evidence of the 
savages’ intelligence or resemblance to Europeans by showing that even 
their strangest beliefs have a historical basis. Nor is the tone of the pas- 
sage mocking; all the irony is reserved for those who believe the savages 
stupid or childlike. 

It is thus possible to verify that Montaigne believed in the power of 
the stars; the isolated passage in the A pologie can be confirmed by the 
statement in Des Coches. In judging Montaigne’s attitude, however, we 
should bear in mind his suspicion of ‘‘nouveautés” whether in the form 
of a new system of the universe, a discrediting of the ancients’ theory of 
winds, or a critical appraisal of age-old superstitions. His interest in 
astrology, or any science or pseudo-science, was at most incidental. 
When he dealt with the tangible, inspecting the pitiful hags accused of 
witchcraft, or learning of the hoax of the strange voices in the church, 
his reaction was immediate and vigorous. But whether or not because of 
indifference, the fact remains that Montaigne did not reject the idea that 
the heavens control human destinies. 


III 


Turning from poetry after the works of Ronsard and Du Bellay had 
eclipsed his own petrarchan Erreurs Amoureuses, Pontus de Tyard gave 
himself to the study of philosophy and the sciences. His Discours philoso- 
phiques, published between 1551 and 1558, reveals a passionate interest 
in all the researches of Man’s mind, and in particular the science of the 
stars. Thus, at the beginning of the Premier Curieux, which deals with 
the nature of the world and its various parts, Pontus’ friends discover 
him at work assembling a “‘meteoroscope”’ which he has had made to his 
own specifications. Discussing the planets, he tells his friends of tests 
made by Jacques Peletier and himself of certain observations of Coper- 
nicus, and we learn that the two friends have proved by actual observa- 
tion that Jupiter can cast shadows. 

Pontus also gave attention to the occult properties of the stars. In his 
Erreurs, he makes the traditional metaphorical use of astrology, and he 
even composed a Hymne de I’ Astrologie. But his first reference in prose to 
the art is a contemptuous one. In the brief Discours de Temps, de l’an 
et de ses parties, he discusses time, the seasons, calendars ancient and 
modern, and related matters with his close friend, Maurice Scéve.” 
When the latter asks Pontus if he has heard of the Chaldeans’ notation 


= (Lyon: J. de Tournes, 1556), p. 51. 
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of the fortunate hours of the day, which astrologers still observe, he 
answers scornfully, “je laisse ce grand secret 4 leur Albumazar, escrivant 
que celuy duquel l’oraison sera faite 4 Dieu alors que la lune sera con- 
jointe avec Jupiter 4 la teste du dragon, impetrera |’entier de sa re- 
queste.”’ Scéve promptly agrees, ‘“‘je ne veux prendre la querelle pour 
soustenir tant embesognée vanité.” 

In Mantice, first published in 1558, Tyard and two friends bearing 
the pseudonyms “Le Curieux” and “‘Mantice,”’ debate on the merits of 
astrological prediction. Le Curieux, who is probably Guillaume des 
Autels, Pontus’ cousin and disciple,” appears in four of the discourses as 
the advocate of reason and the experimental method. His indictment of 
astrology takes up over three-fifths of the dialogue. 

In his preamble, which, like Montaigne’s introductory remarks in the 
essay On Prognostication, owes much to Cicero’s De Divinatione, Pontus 
explains that of all the arts of divination, astrology alone has remained 
of high repute. In fact other methods, he writes (somewhat too opti- 
mistically), have disappeared: 


Je say bien que dés le temps plus vieil qu’aucune memoire, en toutes nations ha 
tousjours esté creu parmi les hommes estre un capacité de predire l’avenir. Toute- 
fois avec le cours des ans les mensonges affoiblies ont tant esté forcées de la 
vérité que d’infinies pieces rapportées anciennement au tout de Divination, n’en 
reste qu’une receue et honorée aucunement.* 


It is noteworthy that Pontus, unlike Rabelais and Montaigne, considers 
the other occult arts unimportant, recognizing astrology alone as a 
formidable opponent, concerning which the truth, “est un neud fort 
difficile 4 deslacer.” Such a dialogue as Mantice, which the author in- 
genuously claims to have transcribed from memory, quite probably took 
place at Bissy, where Pontus and his erudite friends— “‘personnes doctes 
et de bon jugement’’—met for discussion. But the statements assigned to 
“Le Curieux” are those of the author, and will be treated as such here. 

Beginning with a fiery attack on superstition in general, Le Curieux 
declares that only those beliefs capable of withstanding the test of 
reason may endure, and that only from the deep springs of philosophy, 
“en laquelle, 4 l’imitation des anciens, nous nettoyons et polissons nos 
entendemens, et qui met en besongne notre partie raisonnable,”’ does 
Man learn the true nature of things. His criterion for the acceptance 
or the rejection of beliefs sounds strangely Cartesian: “‘si quelque secte 


23 Cf. John C. Lapp, “‘The Identity of Pontus de Tyard’s ‘Curieux,’ ” MLN, tx: (1947), 
468-471. 

** Mantice, ou Discours de la verité de divination par astrologie (Lyon: J. de Tournes, 1558), 
pp. 4 ff. An able summary of the main arguments in Mantice is given by D. C. Allen, op. 
cit. pp. 78-81. Allen, however, erroneously states that Pontus de Tyard “obviously inclines 
to the side of Mantice.” He also attributes a statement of Pontus to Mantice (p. 81). 
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ou profession se trouve en laquelle l’on ne recognoisse aucune naiveté 
de telles marques (demonstrations) je la jugerois estre faulse, menson- 
gere, et decevante,” and as Pontus notes, “‘il se perment tousjours de 
desdire tout ce qui par raison ne luy est vivement demonstré.”’ Such, he 
promises to show, are alchemy, magic, and all the practices that bear the 
suffix -mantie, ‘“‘et autres telles ordures de sorcellerie, veines, ridicules, et 
inutiles 4 tout, hormis 4 effaroucher les vieilles et petis enfans.” 

He takes his first argument from Pico della Mirandola, declaring that 
astrology, had it been worthy of belief, would have been discussed by 
Plato and Aristotle, and noting that at the appropriate places in their 
works no reference to it occurs. He then states contemptuously that the 
great age of astrology is the sole argument of its exponents: “‘L’ancienneté 
et le nombre des professeurs, sont la seule preuve, puisque de raison nous 
n’en congnoissons point.” Throughout the Discours, Pontus has made 
plain his scorn for this kind of consensus gentium argument, and it is in- 
teresting to compare Le Curieux’ comment in the Premier Curieux con- 
cerning those “qui croyoient des Dieux,” and who claimed as support 
for their belief “le commun consentement de tous les hommes, tant 
Grecs que Barbares, lesquels il maintenoient croire en Dieu . . . pource 
qu’ils font des voeux, et bastissent des temples en |’honneur des Dieux,” 
with Pontus’ opening remarks in Mantice, quoted above. 

One might expect the Bishop of Chalon to attack the deterministic 

aspects of astrology. This he does, however, not on religious grounds, 
but like Montaigne, by asserting that human destiny is the plaything of 
chance. Predictions that come true, do so by accident, for astrologers 
base their revelations on conjecture or caprice: 
J’asseure, 4 qui voudra non croire de leger, mais regarder de pres, qu’en place 
des miracles et grandes utilités, dont il nourrissoit son attente, il ne recongnoistra 
que menteries ridicules et fables plus que fabuleuses, estanconnées ou d’opinions 
nues, ou, pour toute grande seurté, de foibles et incerteines conjectures: et que 
s’ils rencontrent quelquefois la verité, ils ont 4 remercier fortune, laquelle, ainsi 
qu’a ceux, qui cherchent quelque chose tastonnant de nuict, le leur met en la 
main. [p. 18] 


Where Montaigne, ina similar passage, retains Cicero’s figure of the arrow 
and target, Pontus uses a homely but striking metaphor of his own. A 
phrase in Cicero’s De Divinatione denies that men die under a certain 
constellation, remarking that all men killed in battle could not have had 
the same horoscope. Pontus expands eloquently on this point: 

Que me diroient-ils de mille, ou plus grand nombre d’hommes tués en un moment 
le jour d’une bataille, ou 4 l’assaut d’une ville? De trois, de quatre, ou plus, 


% Cf. Essais, 1, xi, 55: ‘Je ne les estime de rien mieux, pour les voir tomber en quelque 
rencontre.” 
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foudroyées en un clin d’oeil d’un mesme coup de canon? De cent pionniers ac- 
cablés en un moment dedens les mines? Comme se peuvent rencontrer en la 
disgrace de sigrand nombre d’hommes divers, de naissances et de regions, tant 
de cruelles constellations diverses, qui les rendent tous viothanates, et les con- 
damnent a s’accompagner en morts tant pareilles, qu’il semble qu’un Clothon 
d’un seul coup de cousteau ayt trenchés en un seul filet la toile de tel nombre 
de vies? [p. 33] 

Pontus, in championing free will, unlike Montaigne and Rabelais, makes 
Plotinus’ distinction between the stars as portents and as causes—“grande 
est la difference entre estre cause d’une chose, et la signifier seulement.” 
In both respects astrology is false, for countless influences determine 
Man’s destiny: ‘“‘L’espece des hommes, la vie desquels, outre la commune 
nature, est conduite par la diversité des moeurs et nourritures, des 
coustumes des regions, religions et diverses loix.”’ After listing examples 
of the diverse customs of many lands, Le Curieux clearly states, before 
Bodin and Montaigne, that heredity, climate, and geography are among 
these influences: 


Je croy que sans recongnoistre les Estoilles pour causes, il nous avient infiniz 
accidens de l’air environnant, de la region ol nous sommes habitans, de noz peres 
et meres, de l’institution de jeunesse, de noz affections naturelles, lesquelles nous 
avons par propre semence de nostre espece, et non par celeste influence. 


Not of least importance is the part Man himself plays in his own de- 
velopment. Unlike the beasts, says Le Curieux, he can learn to subject 
passion to will: 


Combien qu’il soit quelquefois esguillonné des humeurs, il ne laisse neanmoins 
sans le consentement de la volonté veincre 4 leur impetueuse violence, mais 
brise telle force par artificielle industrie, et avec les considerations intellectuelles, 
et studieuses recherches des bonnes moeurs, chastie leur intemperance, et |’ar- 
reste quelque part qu’elle tende, par agencement curieux, et laborieuse diligence 
il corrige et emende les deffauts. . .. Bref, par le moyen de son jugement, de 
sa volonté, et de sa liberté, il choisit et change 4 plaisir, d’autant encores que le 
corps ne souffre, ou ne jouisse, la passion de l’ame egale bien |’effect et l’action 
du corps. [pp. 49, 26, 54] 
Thus, in his zeal to deny the influence of the stars on Man, of Venus on 
the lover, or Mars on the warrior, Pontus makes comments on the pas- 
sions oddly like those which, in rather better French, comprise Articles 
48 and 50 of the Traité des Passions. 

After blasting the theory, Le Curieux gives the practitioners a drub- 
bing. In an amusing passage he quotes Guido Bonatti, reducing him to 
the absurd, and concluding with a roar of laughter, “Hoh, les poignantes 


26 Cf. Cicero, De Divinatione, 11, 44. Ptolemy, however, claimed for general catastrophes 
precedence over individual destinies, Cf. T. O. Wedel, The Medieval Altitude Toward 
Astrology (Yale Univ. Press, 1920), p. 13. Viothanates: those who meet violent death. 
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et solides raisons! Hoh, le bons sens et jugement admirable!”’ Attacking 
astrologers for their lack of scientific ability, he asserts that Ptolemy errs 
in arbitrarily assigning physical qualities like temperament and gender 
to the planets: 

Je ne voy comme doit estre recevable tel ramaz de superstitions si depourveues 
de raison ou preuve, qui leur donne tant soit peu d’apparence, que tout moyen 
defaut pour fournir d’excuse 4 Ptolomée; sinon disant telles reveries avoir esté 
faulsement attiltrées sous son nom. [p. 17] 


But this slight gesture of magnanimity is for Ptolemy alone. If such a 
learned man could fall prey to this superstition, and fail to give a logical 
account of astrology, how can disciples like Bonnatti hope to acquit 
themselves more competently? Accusing Maternus of bad logic, Le 
Curieux quotes from him, with the contemptuous remark, “J’ay souve- 
nance, que sur ce fondement il estend un long syllogisme, par lequel il se 
persuade soy-mesme, que sa divinatrice soit la vraye Astronomie.””” As 
a further blow to the logic of astrology, Pontus writes in the third edition 
that it is ridiculous to believe in a system which has arbitrarily assigned 
certain influences to known stars, since so many remain to be discovered: 


Seroit-ce pas ridiculement parlé d’asseurer, que celles qui sont remarquées, nom- 
mées et congneues, fussent privilegiées signalement du don d’influction, et les 
incongneues et non remarquées, privées de ceste gracieuse faveur? Vrayement a 
la premiere raisonnable preuve qu’on requerroit aux astrologues de ceste opinion 
ils demeureroient muets ou mensongers.”* 


So the exponents of astrology, the seers with the magic names—Alco- 
codon, Messahala, Almansor, Albumasar, Maternus, even Ptolemy—are 
corrupters of “les simples curieux,” and evil influences upon the igno- 
rant—“les esprits flexibles, encores tendres, et peu armés de raison.” Le 
Curieux, who is well armed, declares in ringing tones that they should 
be abandoned to dust and the worms. 

Beginning his rebuttal, Mantice, like the eternal pedant, complains 
that his art has been misunderstood because its mysteries are difficult to 
communicate to the average mind: 


Il est defendu 4 ceux qui par capacité de leurs esprits heureusement eslevés s’en 
sont renduz congnoissans de la communiquer trop vulgairement; chose, qui, 
rendant les fondemens de la discipline plus obscurs, preste occasion 4 ceux qui 
les ignorent d’esgayer leurs libres entendemens a la blasmer et juger mensongere.”® 


27 Pontus comments here that public esteem for such authors was partly due to their 
impressive Latin: ‘‘Cestui, qui pour le respect de son stile, se sentant encores de la Latine 
antique naiveté, est leu et receu entre nos bons autheurs.” Cf. Essais, u1, xvii, 212 (ed. 
Motheau et Jouaust): ‘“‘le latin me pipe, par la faveur de sa dignité, au dela de ce qui luy 
appartient.” 

8 Discours philosophiques (Paris: L’Angelier, 1587), p. 153a. 

2° Mantice, p. 75. Cf. Essais, 1, xi, 56. 
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His chief argument he expresses thus: “la seule durée (de |’astrologie) 
si vigoureuse contre le glissement des siecles doit suffire pour persuader 
qu’elle n’est assise dessus fondement foible.”’ He relies on the prestige of 
authority, asking, “‘A qui pouvons-nous plus fier de raison aux choses 
non vulgaires, et hautes, qu’a l’authorité d’une personne illustre?” 
Pontus himself, to be sure, is not totally exempt from this sort of argu- 
ment and, like the average writer of his time, he had not scrupled to 
quote the ancients to his own purpose. But while he admires or adopts 
elements of ancient philosophy, Pontus will at the same time consist- 
ently reject whatever weakens before the test of reason, despite its 
source. Mantice, as Pontus is careful to show, never examines the opin- 
ions of his authorities; their “ancienneté”’ convinces him, and he humbles 
himself before them with the question: “Par quelle discretion pouvons- 
nous les (les anciens) mesurer a l’aune de nostre ignorance?” Borrowing 
from Pliny, he tells how animals show the effect of the celestial bodies 
the elephant trumpeting the new moon, the baboon fasting during the 
conjunction of moon and sun, or the halcyons nesting upon the ocean 
seven days before the sun enters Capricorn. After a wealth of such ex- 
amples, Mantice ends with a diatribe against all opponents of his art, 
who, as he says, “pour avilir l’honneur et rendre ridicule le pouvoir des 
Estoilles, se voudroient faire croire estre plus anciens que le Ciel ny la 
Lune.” These endless and often absurd variations on the theme of 
authority and antiquity as proofs of validity serve, as the author obvi- 
ously intends they should, to strengthen Le Curieux’ case. The last word 
is Pontus’. Until now he has maintained a discreet silence; as Mantice 
falls silent, he answers a request for his opinion by citing an ancient 
custom of India. There, philosophers are charged with predicting the 
future, but should the predictions be inaccurate, the philosopher pays 
for his mistake with his life. “Que fust tel édit publié en noz Gaules, 
Mantice!”’ cries Pontus de Tyard. In conclusion he makes a statement 
startling for its revelation of a Renaissance mind at grips with supersti- 
tion and emerging triumphant: 


Je vous ay quelquefois avoué que ce mesme desir qui vous passionne pour la 
science des choses avenir, m’a tellement entretenu, et je puis dire, trompé mes 
premiers ans, que je n’ay espargné ny l’estude, ny la peine, ny ce que j’ai peu 
du bien, pour acquerir ce don, qui me sembloit le plus souhaitable que ce monde 
peust clorre, voire que les Cieux peussent nous departir. J’ay esté en queste des 
demons et esprits avec les armes requises en telle entreprise, mais je n’y sceuz 
onques voir n’y ouir que la finale moquerie de ma folle superstition.*° 


% Tbid., p. 89. Cf. Pontus’ reference to the Indian custom, this quotation, and Mon- 
taigne’s remarks, supra, p. 538. Resemblances between Pontus and Montaigne are fairly 
frequent. Villey (op. cit., 1, 223) notes a possible borrowing by Montaigne from L’Univers, 
but such similarities are probably due to common sources. 
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Pontus makes none of the qualifications Montaigne would append to a 
similar statement, he is all rationalist, with ‘“experimentia est rerum 
magistra” his watchword. Just as he once placed a salamander upon hot 
coals to see if it really could survive the fire, so he has tested astrology 
and found it false. 

The wondrous bearded star that set men’s imaginations working all 
down the ages plays a primary réle in the history of rationalism. We have 
seen Rabelais’ awe at the phenomenon. Pontus de Tyard first discussed 
comets in part one of his discourse L’Univers, published in 1557. In that 
edition, Le Curieux had been content to remark that although comets 
might foretell heat or drought, they should not be believed portents of 
war, sterility, or other calamities. A year before the publication of the 
second edition, in 1578, however, an impressive comet flared in the 
skies,** and Pontus apparently decided to treat the question in greater 
detail and, incidentally, to deal a further blow at the astrologers: 


C’est chose estrange (dy-je, rompant la parole au Curieux) que la comete... 
se treuve tant redoutée entre les hommes, que sa seule apparence fait plus de 
peur 4 beaucoup de grands princes que le tonnerre et la foudre ne font de terreur 
au simple populaire. Vrayment je ne voy grand argument de la ridicule super- 
stitution imprimée dedans les entendemens humains par la vanité des devineurs 
que de rapporter la mort des Rois, les esmotions de guerre, les pitoyables miseres 
de la peste ou famine, 4 cest inflammation aerienne et naturelle.” 


Continuing, he draws upon Aristotle and Pliny for traditional explana- 
tions of the cause of comets, their duration, and the season in which 
they are most likely to occur. To these erroneous explanations (which 
were also believed by Galileo) he adds that comets may produce an 
“intemperie en |’air’” which may cause disease. Yet even if that is true, 
he continues, princes, who are surrounded by doctors, would not be as 
susceptible as ‘“‘pauvres bourgeois ou artisans”! And do not accidents 
and wars occur when the skies are clear of comets? 


Vrayment j’ose asseurer que si tous les ans ils apparoissait trois cometes, il se 
rencontreroit assez d’accidens en la terre pour leur en appliquer la cause et si- 
gnification. Mais tout ainsi que plusieurs guerres s’esmeuvent, plusieurs pestes 
et famines persecutent les hommes, plusieurs princes meurent sans que les co- 
metes nous en facent signe ny advertissement, aussi est-il croyable qu’elles s’en- 
flamment en l’air sans que de leur malice il s’ensuive aucun mauvais effet. 


Upon those who entertain this belief falls the burden of proof, but so far 
he has heard none, save the recital of various calamitous events or deaths 
of monarchs following the appearance of comets. When he protests that 
this is mere coincidence, he is rebuked for disrespect of authority: 


* Cf. Thorndike, op. cit., v1, 86 ff. 
® L’Univers (Paris: Patisson, 1578), p. 49a. 
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Quand j’ay respondu que toutes ces calamitez ne sont ordinairement la suite de 
tel Meteore, ny tel Meteore precurseur de telle calamité, tellement qu’il semble 
avec grande apparence qu’alors que |’un et l’autre se rencontre, c’est par occur- 
rence et non par destin, je n’ay ouy replique raisonnable, qu’une que je suis peu 
respectueux des anciens poetes et historiographes, mesmes de Ptolomée qui en 
a expressément escrit. [p. 50b] 


Yet poets, he continues, by the very nature of their art must disguise 
and embellish the truth, and historians include in their works a multitude 
of statements and incidents calculated to please the ignorant public, 
“Tls mettent en oeuvre toutes pieces qu’ils pensent devoir estre agreables 
ou esmerveillables au vulgaire, entrelagans quelquefois au fil de leur 
histoire des contes et menteries inexcusables.’* 

We have already seen his attitude toward Ptolemy; he now repeats 
that the Greek philosopher’s writings on astrology may have been falsely 
attributed to him, but reaffirms his independence of established authority 
by adding pointedly, ‘quand encor ils seroyent advouez at receuz de 
bon droit au rang de ses escrits, je uy demanderois quelque raison suf- 
fisante pour plege.” 

The foregoing pages show that Rabelais, Montaigne, and a few great 
literary figures of their time were not alone in questioning astrology. 
They show as well that Pontus de Tyard, whose opposition to astrology 
and superstition in general is more forthright than that of either of his 
great compatriots, deserves an important place in the history of ideas. 
Not only the most outspoken literary opponent of astrology, he is, to 
my knowledge, the first French writer of his time to attack with the arms 
of reason the superstitious belief in comets as harbingers of dire events, 
a belief that forms the point de départ, over a hundred years later, of 
Bayle’s famous Pensées diverses.** As I have shown elsewhere, he recog- 
nized the full import of geographical discovery and navigation, and un- 
like his contemporaries, studied and approved the Copernican system. 
The value of the Discours philosophiques for knowledge of the progress of 
thought during the Renaissance is obvious. In its pages stands revealed 
an original and courageous thinker, a stalwart of the Renaissance, a pre- 
cursor of the Enlightenment. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 
% Jbid., p. 51a. This is the theory of ‘‘feintise,” held by members of the Pléiade. Cf. R. 


J. Clements, Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade (Harvard Univ. Press, 1942), pp. 
4 ff. 


% Cf. Pensées diverses sur la cométe, ed. A. Prat (Paris, 1911), 1, 27 ff. Bayle comes to 
essentially the same conclusions as Pontus with regard to the poets’ and historians’ treat- 
ment of comets. 

% “Pontus de Tyard and the Science of His Age,” RR, xxxvin (1947), 17-23. 
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THOMAS MORE AND COMMUNISM 
By Epwarp L. Surtz, S.J. 


HERE can be no doubt that Raphael Hythloday, like the Utopians, 

is persuaded that communism is the solution for the social, eco- 
nomic, and political evils of the early sixteenth century. But what is the 
real attitude of Thomas More himself toward communism? Which of the 
following does the author of Utopia consider communism to be: a prac- 
tical remedy? an impossible vision? an unattainable, but desirable, 
ideal? No definite answer can be given until one has reviewed, at least 
cursorily, the historical background to the views of the Renaissance to- 
ward communism. 

The communism of the guardians in the Republic, for whom Plato had 
prescribed that “[i]n the first place none must possess any private prop- 
erty save the indispensable,” is too well known to need description. In 
the Laws, it is necessary to remember, Plato retains the completely 
communistic state as an ideal, but reluctantly abandons it in a more 
sober moment, since “‘such a course is beyond the capacity of people 
with the birth, rearing and training we assume.””! In his Politics, Aristotle 
objects that Plato’s attempt to produce uniformity is destructive of the 
state, which depends upon diversity of occupation, rank, etc. Common 
ownership, moreover, produces not harmony, but discord, for it generally 
leads to quarrels and litigations. It reduces the individual’s interest in 
what is common, and waters away the force of family affection.? This 
pithy summary of objections based on common sense and knowledge of 
normal human nature is to reappear in various form and phraseology 
throughout future centuries. 

To understand the relations of the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrine 
on communism to the Christian concept through the ages—and especially 
to the attitude of the Christian humanists at the time of the composition 
of the Utopia—it is essential to grasp clearly the practice of Christ and 
the early Christians. There can be no doubt that Christ Himself imposed 
upon His chosen band of apostles and disciples a strict and obligatory 
poverty and communism (Matt. x, 9-10; Mark v1, 8-9, x, 21; Luke rx, 
57-58, x, 4, x1v, 33; John xm, 6, x11, 29). But this common poverty 
was wholly voluntary, since a certain rich youth could refuse His gracious 


1 Republic, tr. Shorey (London: Harvard University Press, 1930-35), 1, 311. ‘That 
city, then, is best ordered in which the greatest number use the expressions ‘mine’ and 
‘not mine’ of the same things in the same way” (1, 471). Laws, tr. Bury (London: Harvard 
University Press, 1926), 1, 365. 

* For Aristotle’s position, see W. L. Newman, Aristotle’s Politics (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1887), 1, 158-168. 
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request to join this restricted group (Matt. x1x, 22; Mark x, 22; Luke 
XviI, 23), and was directed solely to the perfect fulfillment of an apos. 
tolic life of teaching and preaching. “It was not an attempt at a social! 
revolution for the benefit of the ‘proletarians’ of Palestine.’ In a word, 
the invitation to a life of communal poverty was not a commandment, 
but a counsel.4 
In spite of frequent misinterpretation of the pertinent texts in the 
Acts (11, 44-45, 1v, 32-35),5 the Christians in the church of Jerusalem 
did not practice a strict community of goods; they were free to retain 
their property or to sell it in order to give the proceeds to the poor. As 
for the Fathers of the Church, they in their genuine writings praise the 
voluntary communism among the monks, but condemn the heretics 
wishing to make it compulsory and universal; they assert the right o/ 
individuals to private property, but oblige the rich to the alleviation oi 
the needs of the poor.® 
Of special importance are the texts on the common life in Gratian’s 
Decretum.’ Gratian gives as an example of the natural law “the common 
possession of all things,” and later reiterates that ‘‘by the natural law 
all things are common.” The right of private property arises from custom 
or positive human enactment. As St. Augustine maintains in his com- 
mentary on St. John, even the Church holds its goods, not by divine 
right, but by human right. The spurious epistle of Clement of Rome is 
quoted in its entirety in the Decretum. This epistle gives six reasons, 
ranging from the natural law to texts in the Acts, to prove that all things 
ought to be common to all men, and explains that it was “through in- 
iquity” that private ownership entered the world. The glosses on the 


3 M.-B. Schwalm, ‘‘Communisme,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 111, 578. 

‘ The distinction between a counsel and a commandment (or precept) was taken for 
granted among Christians of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as is clear, for example, 
from the Wife of Bath’s Prologue (ll. 64-70) : 

Th’apostel, whan he speketh of maydenhede, 

He seyde that precept thereof hadde he noon. 
Men may conseille a womman to been oon, 

But conseillyng is no comandement. 

He putte it in oure owne juggement; 

For hadde God comanded maydenhede, 

Thann hadde he dampned weddyng with the dede. 

5 See the exhaustive note in C. Lattey, The Acts of the Apostles (London: Longmans, 
1936), pp. 141-142. See also R. B. Taylor, “Communism,” Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 11, 777. 

® See Schwalm, art. cit., ut, 585. See the numerous and representative quotations from 
the Fathers, rir, 579-586. See also E. Dublanchy, ‘‘Morale,” Dict. de Théol. Cath., x, 2440, 
on the legitimacy of the right of property in the Fathers. 

7 See Decretum Gratiani cum Glossis Joannis Theutonici etc. (Venetiis: de Giunta, 1514), 
fols. ii, viii, cccxii. This edition has a preface by the friend of Erasmus, Beatus Rhenanus. 
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assertions on communism in the Decrelum are extremely interesting for 
their sense of the purely theoretical] nature of the discussion and for their 
defense of the existing system of private property. There was agreement 
among the Scholastics, however, that if Adam had not sinned, things 
would have remained common.’ Of the two schools of thought which 
arose, Aquinas and his followers maintained that at present the right 
of private property is a natural right determined in the concrete by hu- 
man positive law, but Scotus and his disciples traced the right solely to 
positive human enactment. 

The doctrine of Aquinas in its baldest form is the following.® Private 
ownership is not against the natural law, for it is an addition made to 
the natural law by human reason. Goods, however, remain common at 
least in respect to use, in so far as the owner must be ready to share his 
goods with others in time of need. Private property is best because man 
takes more care of his own than of the community’s possessions, less 
confusion results, and greater peace is effected since altercations are 
fewer. Aquinas views the common life of the early church in Jersualem 
as only a temporary expedient for a particular church. The Utopians, of 
course, claim that communism begets greater care of common property, 
perfect order, and no lawsuits.’® 

Following the lead of earlier Scholastics, Duns Scotus tries to reconcile 
the texts of Gratian, Augustine, and Clement of Rome by developing 
the theory that in the state of innocence all things would have been com- 
mon by precept, but in the state of fallen nature private property is a 
just right which is founded, not on the natural law, nor on divine positive 
law, but on human positive law." The natural precept of community of 
possessions was revoked after the fall for the sake of greater peace and 
order and for the protection of the weaker members of society. The 
opinion of Scotus was of great influence on subsequent scholastic thought, 
even among the Thomists, to cite only the great Antoninus as an ex- 
ample." The theory, however, did not go unchallenged; Suarez finally 
summed up the arguments against it in a classic form in his great work 
De Legibus.™ 

8 See W. J. McDonald, ‘“‘Communism in Eden?,” The New Scholasticism, xx (1946), 124. 

® See Summ. Theol., 1-11, q. 94, a. 5; 1-11, q. 66, a. 2; Com. in Arist. Polit., lib. 2, lect. 2 
& 4, 

10 See Utopia, ed. Lupton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895), pp. 105 sq., 304. See also 
Budé’s and Busleyden’s letters, ibid., pp. Ixxxvii, 317. 

4 See “In Lib. IV Sent.,” dist. 15, q. 2, Opera, xvii, 255 sqq. Scotus and the Fran- 
ciscans laid greater stress on the theoretical and practical aspects and consequences of 
original communism than the Thomists; hence, the theory is sometimes labeled as Scotistic. 

2 Summa Sacrae Theologiae, Iuris Pontificit, & Caesarei (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1581- 
82), m1, 55. 

8 Opera (Parisiis: Vivés, 1856-78), v, 140. 
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The dominant attitude toward Christian communism, with the re- 
sultant stress upon what was peculiar and proper to an individual or 
group, was symptomatic of a general disease which was affecting the 
very vitals of Christendom. Instead of the pure Christianity which Christ 
taught in His life and in the pages of His gospel, people were living a 
Christian life perverted by the doctrines and authority of Aristotle or 
watered down by clever moralists to the low standards of contemporary 
life. If he could not speak of Platonic and Utopian communism and other 
institutions in the royal council as well as anywhere else, Hythloday feels 
that logically “‘we must emong Christen people wyncke at the most parte 
of all those thynges whyche Christe taughte vs, and so streytlye forbadde 
them to be wyncked at, that those thinges also whyche he whispered 
in the eares of hys dyscyples, he commaunded to be proclaymed in open 
howses.’”* The discrepancy between the doctrine of Christ and the con- 
duct of Christians has been glossed by cunning preachers who practice 
More’s advice: “that whyche yowe can not turne to good, so to order it 
that it be not very badde.’’”® Only with the greatest reluctance do men 
suffer the adaptation and adjustment of their morality to the standards 
of Christ. In order to make the two agree in some way or other, preachers 
“‘haue wrested and wriede hys doctryne, and lyke a rule of leade haue 
applyed yt to mennys maners.’*® What is the result? They have suc- 
ceeded in nothing, except to allow men to feel more secure in their evil- 
doing.*! 

The convenient accommodation of Christian morality to the low prac- 
tices of the day was the object of vehement attack by persons with the 
welfare and reformation of the Church at heart. In the very first sermon 
delivered in May, 1512, before the Fifth Council of the Lateran, the bril- 
liant Egidio of Viterbo had declared that it was only right and just that 
men should be changed by religious observances, and not religious ob- 
servances by men.” Erasmus, too, almost from the time of his earliest 


1947), p. 195. This edition will be cited as Correspondence. Translations of the quotations 
from the Latin works of Erasmus and More (except Utopia) have been made by the present 
writer. 

°7 Correspondence, p. 196. 

°8 Utopia, pp. 101 sq. See the section, ‘‘Of hym that dare not vtter the trouth for fere of 
displeasour or punysshement,” in Barclay’s Ship of Fools, 11, 231 sqq. 

2° Utopia, p. 100. 

%® Utopia, p. 102. In his letter to Dorp written almost at the same time as part of the 
Utopia, More again refers to the leaden or Lesbian rule (Correspondence, p. 43). For a 
current explanation of the expression, see Erasmus, Adagia, cols. 243, 629. 

3t Utopia, p. 102. 

2 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, xxxu (Parisiis: Welter, 1902), 669. See 
Erasmus, ‘‘Catechism,” Opera, v, 1136, for an explanation of ‘“‘the rule of faith” (regula 


fidei). 
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published works, cries out against the manifest absurdity of persons who 
“strive to bend, not the morality of men to Christ, but Christ to the life 
of men.’”** He sees a race of men reigning supreme in the world, who do 
not measure and regulate their religious devotion by the rule of Christ 
(Christi regula), but by their own emotional predilections. They attribute 
an aura of sanctity to whatever they love passionately, with the result 
that they flatter themselves astonishingly in regard to things which are 
most sinful by nature. They publish that they are wearing such and such 
a holy cincture.* “‘Why? Because they want, on account of a little effort, 
to be taken for saints. But they have no desire to live either soberly or 
chastely, or to suffer injuries. Why so? Because it is too hard and too 
difficult.” 

The ideological source of such unfortunate and disastrous attitudes 
is exposed by Gerard Lister in his notes (1515) to Erasmus’ Praise of 
Folly. The lofty doctrines of Christ and the corrupt values of the world, 
he points out, are as compatible as fire and water. The purpose of Christ’s 
incarnation was to pluck out depraved opinions and to implant new and 
unprecedented ones. Thus, Christ wanted His followers to be rich, not 
in worldly possessions and influence, but in the contempt of all earthly 
goods. He wanted His own to be powerful, not in strength of body and 
weapons of war, but in the contempt of death. He wanted His own, 


finally, to be blessed with exile, imprisonment, persecution, and death. 
And here Lister drives home his point: 


These recent theologians of ours, however, wish to effect a union between 
Christ and the world, and label as Christian those things which are done by the 
overwhelming majority, that is to say, by the world; they admit as allowable 
pleasures, wars, two garments, and all other worldly things, provided only they 
are used, as they say, with moderation.* 


The word moderation is a clue to the principal complaint of the human- 
ists. They feel that the prestige of Aristotle and the Aristotelization of 
theology have contributed much, although not all, to the contamination 
of the pure teaching of Christ and to the abasement of the high moral 
standards of Christ. Erasmus declares that the union of Aristotle and 
Christ is like a mixture of fire and water. Yet Christians hardly dare to 
deny a single doctrine of Aristotle and go to great lengths to twist his 
words, even those most un-Christian, to some sort of compatibility with 
Christ’s principles. Aristotle’s ‘‘authority is almost more sacred that that 


% “Enchiridion,” Opera, v, 40. See also ‘‘Methods of True Theology,” Opera, v, 114. 

*' The cincture in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas was blessed with a prayer which asked 
God for the gift of chastity for the wearer. See Rituale Romanum (Mechliniae: Dessain, 
1926), p. 705. 

*® Adagia, col. 1226. % “Moria,” Erasmi Opera, 1v, 493, note. 
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of Christ. . . . From Aristotle we have learned that the commonwealth in 
which all things are common cannot flourish.’”*” 

But Aristotle is not the only source of offense. No less to blame is 
the civil, or Roman, law. On account of the civil law’s appearance of 
justice, men twist and turn and stretch the teachings of the gospel to 
the utmost allowable limits in order to make it agree with the civil 
law.** The latter permits the repulsion of force with force and the prose- 
cution of every right by every individual; it approves of big business; 
it legalizes usury, provided the latter is moderate; it exalts war as a 
glorious thing, provided it is just. And what is a just war? A just war is 
defined by the civil law to be one declared by the prince, however puerile 
or stupid he may be.*® Christ and His sacred writings receive little or no 
hearing. 

As one studies all these views of the humanists, one cannot escape the 
conviction that there is an underlying consistency in the attitude toward 
Christian communism in Hythloday’s views as propounded in Utopia, 
in More’s mind as revealed in his letter to a monk, and in the writings 
of such humanists as Budé, Lister, and Erasmus. In its most simple terms, 
this common attitude may be expressed as follows. God originally in- 
tended communism to be the social system best suited for human beings. 
Fallen man, however, divided up possessions hitherto held in common, 
and introduced the right of private property. When He came upon earth, 
Christ tried to recall at least His followers to the original arrangement 
made by God. This attempt is evident from His own practice and that 
of His apostles and disciples, as well as that of the early Church in Jeru- 
salem. Except for the triumph of the common life in certain select com- 
panies (the so-called religious orders), Christ’s endeavors had but little 
success. His program of reform was a failure, not because He Himself was 
deficient in any respect, but because He required the free cooperation of 
His creatures. Man’s wickedness, in the form of pride“ and avarice and 
other monsters, led him to frustrate Christ’s plan for his happiness by 
way of the common life. Christians were aided in this thwarting of 
Christ’s wise provision by the authority of Aristotle and the ingenuity 
of clever preachers who trimmed Christ’s doctrine to suit the evil times. 

As far as the introduction of communism in Christian nations and con- 
temporary conditions is concerned, it is most important to note, there is 
nothing here but wishful thinking. There is not a single definite state- 
ment to the effect that England, or France, or Germany should become 


37 Adagia, col. 1071. 

88 The clash of civil and even ecclesiastical law with the law of God and Christ finds 
terse expression also in Budé’s letter to Lupset (Utopia, pp. Ixxxiv sq.) 

39 Adagia, cols. 1071 sq. Utopia, p. 306. 
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communistic. The humanistic reformers apparently do not entertain any 
immediate practical hope on this score. They are content to contemplate 
the ideal commonwealth in all the glory of its common life, and then to 
come dazzled down to earth again to suggest such measures as are sug- 
gested by Hythloday himself and are suited to human weakness: the 
restoration of the commons, the rebuilding of farms and villages,*' the 
abolition of monopoly,® the limitation of acreage legally possessed, the 
prohibition of the sale of offices,® etc. 

Does this compromise mean that humanists like More are false to 
their ideal? By no means. Even Christ had extended His invitation to 
communal poverty only to the man who ardently desires to be perfect 
(Matt. xix, 21). The common life for all Christians remained the ideal 
for the humanists, but they realized that, in order to have perfect com- 
munism, one must have perfect Christians—or, at least, Christians as 
perfect as those of the early church in Jerusalem who sold their posses- 
sions for distribution of the proceeds to the poor by the apostles. As long 
as the mass of Christians is imperfect, even though striving after per- 
fection, private property is best, with a view to the maintenance of 
peace and order against those merely nominal Christians who would 
abuse the privileges of communism. In the midst of an imperfect world, 
Christ gave a blessing to the poor in spirit (Matt. v, 3) as well as to the 
heroes who chose actual poverty for His sake. The important lesson of 
Utopia, too, is that every person in England and all Europe must acquire 
the spirit of common life. This spirit manifests itself above all in a de- 
tachment of heart from wealth and rank and in a passionate attachment 
to the cause of justice and the poor. 


But is not this critical view of More’s attitude toward communism 
really non-committal? Is More’s real attitude shown in the program of 
communism espoused by Hythloday or in the objections to communism 
put in his own mouth by More? More’s personal attitude is manifested 
absolutely and unconditionally in neither, but in both. “It all depends,” 
More himself would say. His ideal will always remain that of a common 
Christian life for a whole Christian nation,“ but the realization of this 
ideal depends upon the character of its citizens, who must be as perfect 
in their Christianity—or as eager in their pursuit of Christian perfec- 


“| Utopia, p. 57. * Utopia, pp. 57 sq. 

* Utopia, pp. 108 sq. These reforms are considered by Hythloday to mitigate, not to 
remove, evils. 

See T. E. Bridgett, Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, 2nd ed. (London: Burns 
& Oates, 1892), p. 102; C. Hollis, Thomas More (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934), p. 73; and M. 
Carmichael, ‘‘Utopia: Its Doctrine on the Common Life,” Dublin Review, cxc1 (1932), 186. 
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tion—as the Utopians are in their rationality. There is basically nothing 
heretical, dangerous, or even offensive to pious ears (piis auribus of- 
fensivum) in the enunciation of this proposition. The imperfection, alas, 
inevitably connected with man’s existence, even with his spiritual lie, 
makes the condition attached to the ideal almost impossible of fulfill- 
ment. On the other hand, if Christians are to be taken as they actually 
exist, the objections offered to Hythloday’s opinion by More in his own 
person are valid.” 

More’s objections are fundamentally the Aristotelian objections. First, 
the promised abundance of all goods will not materialize since every man 
will try to get out of work. He will shun labor because the prospect of 
personal gain is not present to spur him on and because the foolish 
confidence he has that other citizens will do the necessary work will 
make him lazy. Secondly, when consequent poverty begins to afflict the 
people and when no man can defend according to the law the common 
property given for his personal use, the result will be continual slaughter 
and revolt,“ with the stronger taking over the portion of the weaker. 
Hythloday the idealist, it will be noted, does not even attempt to answer 
these arguments, because they are unanswerable if one takes human 
nature as it actually exists. His only reply is indirectly to appeal to the 
principle that no line of argumentation is valid against an actual fact 
(contra factum non valet illatio). What is Hythloday’s fact? Nothing else 
than the island of Utopia. Because of communism, “‘you neuer sawe peo- 
ple well ordered, but only there.’*? But Utopia exists only in More’s 
brain; so, too, the communistic Christian commonwealth exists only as 
an ideal in his mind and heart. 

But More does not surrender the thought of the realization of his com- 
munistic ideal without a shot. Toward the very end of Utopia, he speaks 
of many customs and laws of the island as being extremely absurd in- 
stitutions, especially ‘the communitie of their liffe and liuinge.”** What 
is the result of the existence of communism in a nation? By this one 
feature, “all nobilitie, magnificence, wourship, honour, and maiestie . . . 
vtterly be ouerthrowen and destroyed” (qua una re funditus euertitur 
omnis nobilitas, magnificentia, splendor, maiestas). Yet nobility, magnifi- 
cence, splendor, and majesty are the true embellishments and orna- 
ments of a commonwealth in the opinion of the populace (ut publica est 
opinio). This last expression, used as it is parenthetically, embodies the 


In a word, if he regards communism abstractly or academically (according to the 
philosophia scholastica), More favors communism. If he looks at it as a practical statesman 
who knows what is in man (according to the philosophia civilior), he defends private prop- 
erty. See Utopia, pp. 97 sqq. Hythloday represents More’s ideal views; he himself voices 
his practical judgments in his own person. 

6 Utopia, pp. 109 sq. 7 Utopia, p. 110 sq. * Utopia, p. 308. 
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most skilled and subtle irony; it is a stroke worthy of a master of rhet- 
oric. For the whole purpose of Utopia has been to prove that these are 
not the qualities which should distinguish a commonwealth. The success 
of a commonwealth is to be measured by the well-being and happiness 
of its people, not by external fame and glory. The ideal commonwealth 
is much like that of the Polylerites: “‘theyre lyffe ys commodyous rather 
than gallawnte [splendide], and maye better be called happye or luckye, 
then notable or famous [nobiles aut clari], [f]or they be not knowne as- 
muche as by name, I suppose, sauynge onlye to theyr nexte neyghbours 
and borderours.’** It is the mad striving for nobility and majesty, 
magnificence and splendor, which is bringing Christian princes and 
peoples to their downfall and which is causing the poor and needy to 
suffer unutterable hardships. If suffering and ruin are the price of glory, 
farewell magnificence, welcome common life! 

But the common life must not be purchased at any price or any cost. 
Injustice must not be committed, for the right of private property, even 
if based on human law, is just in so far as it proceeds from the civil 
power with God-given authority. Violence must be eschewed, for the 
common life as lived by unwilling members is intolerable. Such reasons 
as these show why the doctrines of the Anabaptists ‘‘that there ought 
to be no rulers at al in christendom, neither spiritual nor temporal, and 
that no man shulde have any thing proper of his owne, but that all landes 
and all goodes oughte by goddes lawe to bee all mennes in comen’’®” 
savor of heresy. 

In his description of the errors of the Anabaptists, More links together 
their concept of Christian freedom and their espousal of communism. 
By the year that More published his work against Luther (1523),®! the 
communistic experiments of Muenzer, Pfeifer, Rottman, and John of 
Leyden had not occurred. But the concept of faith as the supreme and 
only law for Christians, with a resultant depreciation or denial of all 
human laws, had been emphasized almost from the earliest days of the 
Reformation.” It was the law of faith in the gospel alone which could 


® Utopia, p. 65. 

5° ““Confutation of Tyndale,” Works, ed. Rastell (London, 1557), p. 656. 

5! Gulielmi Rosset... Opus... quo Retegit ac Refellit Insanas Lutheri Calumnias: Qui- 
bus... Regem Henricum ...Scurra Turpissime Insectatur. The work will be noted here 
as In Lutherum. 

52 Exegetes now agree in giving a more plausible and correct meaning to the texts used 
by the Reformers. The ‘‘freedom wherewith Christ has made us free” (Gal. rv, 31; cf. 
Gal. 11, 4; Gal. v, 13; 2 Cor. m1, 17; James 11, 12; etc.) does not lie in immunity from every 
bond of every law, but in liberation from the slavery of sin (John vin, 31 sqq.; Rom. v1, 
17), in liberation from the yoke of the extremely heavy ceremonial and judicial law of 
Moses (Acts xv, 10; Gal. 1v, 21-31), and in liberation from the state of servile fear (Luke 
1, 74). 
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bind the disciples of Christ. It is in his discussion of the emancipation 
of the Christian from human law in his attack on Luther, that More in 
passing gives his views on private property and communism. 

More labels as manifestly absurd the contention of Luther in The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520) that good and prudent mag- 
istrates would administer the government much better under the guidance 
of nature than by the agency of laws. The reason given by More against 
this view is that a good magistrate is not more just in pronouncing judg- 
ment (where the chances of corruption are usually numerous) than in 
passing a law. In fact, More goes so far as to claim that judgment is 
scarcely ever rendered justly unless it is rendered in dependence on, and 
in agreement with, an existent law. This holds true even for private 
property. ‘[NJeither the law of the gospel apportions possessions, nor 
reason by itself alone prescribes the ways of distinguishing one’s property, 
unless agreement [consensus] is added to reason.” The theoretical basis 
for this statement seems to be, not the Thomistic, but the Scotistic, 
view. According to the latter, as has been seen above, possessions are 
justly labeled as private, not according to the adjudication of the natural 
law, but according to the dictates of reason. Reason, however, must be 
supplemented—or implemented, to use contemporary terminology—by 
human law. Typically Scotistic, too, is the concept of agreement (con- 
sensus). For just as individuals and families agree to surrender some of 
their powers to a king or democratic government, so reason persuades 
them to a partition of lands and goods for the preservation of peace and 
order. This agreement or arrangement finds expression in human positive 
law. Divine positive law, of course, does not assign property to individuals 
or particular groups (except in the case of the apportionment of the 
Holy Land to the Hebrews), since there is no trace of such divine legis- 
lation by God in the Old Testament or by Christ in the New. This is 
the meaning of More’s clause that ‘“‘the law of the gospel does not ap- 
portion possessions.” 

To sum up briefly, More’s position is that neither the natural law nor 
the divine positive law (say, the gospel of Christ) is the basis of private 
property. But human reason sees readily that private property, and not 
common possession, is the system best adapted to man’s nature. Men 
therefore divide up the goods of the world according to an agreement. 
But what is this agreement? Nothing but a human law. More writes: 
“The public agreement is in the common form of a mutual compact, and 
this agreement, whether reached by custom or expressed in words, is a 


533 “Tn Lutherum,” Opera (Louvain: Bogardus, 1566), fol. 80’. 
54 See, e.g., C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), 11, 346 sq., 
and the texts cited there. 
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public law.” If Luther does away with laws and gives the magistrates 
a free rein, one of two things will happen: (1) they will issue no command 
or prohibition, and then magistrates will be useless, or (2) they will rule 
according to their own natural impulses and carry out every arbitrary 
whim, and then the populace will not enjoy greater freedom but suffer 
even worse slavery. This is what will happen if ‘‘one must obey, not cer- 
tain and stated laws, but wills which are uncertain and changing from 
day to day.” 

Luther congratulates himself, says More, on having modified this 
foolish opinion in which he wishes to abolish all human laws. At the Diet 
of Worms (1521), the reformer answered that the law of the gospel will 
be alone sufficient and human laws useless at last (1) if magistrates were 
good and (2) if the genuine faith were preached. More continues: Luther 
maintains this view “as if even the best magistrates could bring about 
that the whole Christian people would wish to live in common, or that 
the wicked would refuse to steal, or [as if] any preaching of the faith 
could effect that no persons would ever be bad.”’ To prove that the hu- 
man law which alone is the basis for the right of property is just and ob- 
ligatory upon Christians, More argues as follows: 

The law of the gospel which forbids theft is just and obliges Christians. 

But the human laws which punish theft and safeguard private property merely 
carry out the law of the gospel in regard to theft. 

Therefore these human laws are just and oblige Christians. 


In fact, the basic assumption of the argument is that the human laws 
which define just possession and unjust theft are the implementation of 
the law of the gospel, so that if they were abolished, the law of the gospel 
would mean nothing since no one would know what was possessed justly 
or taken unjustly. All this is contained in More’s few words: 

If the law of the gospel does not permit theft, certainly the human law which 
alone distinguishes private possessions [lex humana quae sola rerum proprietatem 
diuidit] is obligatory upon Christians, since with the abolition of the latter law 
theft could not even exist. 


Telltale is the modifier ‘‘alone” (sola), for it betrays the Scotistic cast of 
More’s mind in regard to private property. Not the natural law, but 
positive human enactments, are the only source of the right of private 
property. 

More then declares that it will do Luther no good to take refuge in 
the advocacy of communism in order to establish the uselessness of 
human laws. 


% “Tn Lutherum,” Opera, fol. 80°. 
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[I]f he [Luther] maintains that it would be more advantageous for us to lack the 
law from which the private possession of goods is born and to live in a certain 
communism of nature, thus eliminating the object of theft, it would in no way 
help his cause, even if one conceded him that point; for even if people could live 
in common with fewer laws by far, nevertheless they could not live without any 
laws at all. 


As examples of necessary laws in a communistic commonwealth, More 
instances the laws regulating labor and the laws punishing crimes, 
which, after all, would be rife even in that kind of life. He concludes: 


Now if, in spite of the most genuine preaching of the faith (even according to the 
way in which the Apostles kept preaching it most authentically) and in spite of 
the elevation of the very best magistrates everywhere to positions of authority 
over the Christian people, private property could stay and many people remain 
unjust, it is undeniable that human law is obligatory for Christians lest one man 
should snatch what the law has apportioned to another, and that it is not useless 
in so far as it punishes the offender if anyone should commit theft. 


The meaning of this rather obscurely phrased sentence is clear: human 
laws, say, on property and theft, are useful and obligatory on Christians 
as long as one or both of the following conditions are present: as long as 
the right of private property is just or/and as long as some people are 
wicked. The latter, of course, will exist whether communism or private 
property prevails in a commonwealth. 

This single page from his work against Luther gives the admirers of 
More’s Utopia a much clearer picture of his real views on communism. 
The passage from A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation which is 
usually cited as presenting More’s opinion is far less informative. It be- 
gins as follows: “[MJen of substance must there needs be; for else shall 
you have more beggars, pardie, than there be, and no man left able to 
relieve another.’ It is immediately evident from this sentence that 
More is dealing, not with the broad philosophical foundations of com- 
munism and property as he did in U¢opia and in his answer to Luther, 
but with a particular scheme of some Protestants to “share the wealth.” 
The plan plainly envisaged a general census of the money and land in 
the nation and then a fair and equal division of both among all the 
citizens. Practical More, of course, considers such a scheme absurd. 


For this think I in my mind a very sure conclusion, that if all the money that is 
in this country, were to-morrow next brought together out of every man’s hand, 
and laid all upon one heap, and then divided out unto every man alike, it would 
be on the morrow after worse than it was the day before. For I suppose when it 
were all equally thus divided among all, the best should be left little better than 


5% 4 Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation (London: Thomas Baker, n.d.), p. 184. 
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a beggar almost is now; and yet he that was a beggar before, all that he shall 
be the richer for that he should thereby receive, shall not make him much above 
a beggar still.... 


In these sentences More points out the manifest unreasonableness and 
infeasibility of this particular plan, not of communism in general. The 
words do not prove that More is in favor of property and capitalism, 
but that under these special circumstances they constitute for him the 
lesser evil. What follows in the Dialogue is as true in communistic Utopia 
as in capitalistic England, because it merely advocates a division of 
labor. In Utopia, the one who provides a livelihood for the many is the 
government or the community as a whole. 


Men cannot, you wot well, live here in the world, but if some one man provide a 
mean of living for some other many. Every man cannot have a ship of his own, 
nor every man be a merchant without a stock: and these things, you wot well, 
must needs be had; nor every man cannot have a plough by himself. And who 
might live by a tailor’s craft, if no man were able to put a gown to make? Who 
by masonry? Or, who could live a carpenter, if no man were able to build neither 
church, nor house? Who should be makers of any manner of cloth, if there lacked 
men of substance to set sundry sorts a work? 


All these trades have been more than adequately organized and provided 
for in Utopia. Consequently, what More is here disclaiming and repudi- 


ating is not the vision of a perfect commonwealth which can always 
exist as an ideal to be contemplated, but petty schemes for sharing the 
wealth. Rather than adopt any of these harebrained reforms, it is far 
better to continue the present system in which “‘surely the rich man’s 
substance is the wellspring of the poor man’s living.” As long as this latter 
remains true, 


{[s}jome man that hath but two ducats in his house, were better forbear them both 
and leave himself not a farthing, but utterly lose his own, than that some rich 
man, by whom he is weekly set a work should of his money lose the one half: 
for then were himself like to lack work. 


It is not fair to argue, as some have done, from these sentences in the 
Dialogue of Comfort that More had no concept of anything like the com- 
munistic state of today, in which the government owns the agents of 
production and distributes the products of industry with a certain at- 
tempt at equality. He may have had specifically no idea of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a totalitarian state, but the very existence of 
the Utopia refutes the view that he had no picture of a communistic 
state in which democratic forms of election and deliberation play the 
major réle. In the Dialogue of Comfort, More is writing as a statesman 
who is scanning closely the contemporary economic setup. His final de- 
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cision is that for the present a continuation of the existing economic and 
social organization is best. Consequently he advises strongly against 
the equal distribution of all the wealth among all the citizens as abso- 
lutely ruinous. As for the Utopian system of government, men are so 
far from being willing or perfect enough even to discuss it that More 
does not hint at it even as a possibility. He has no intention of casting 
pearls before swine. The most that can be gathered from the Dialogue 
is that More as a statesman finds the retention of private property and 
private enterprise the best and the most reasonable policy under con- 
temporary circumstances. But he would undoubtedly agree that, if 
human nature has remained the same through the ages, Utopian com- 
munism will always remain mainly an ideal, and private property the 
most practical system for the preservation of peace and order. 

In his heart, More realizes that his Utopian commonwealth, like the 
republic of Plato, will never exist in the Christian West, unless the per- 
fect sons of the perfect God are born to dwell therein. The ideal Christian 
Utopia must wait until men become ideal Christians, perhaps only in 
“the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God” 
(Apoc. XxI, 2). 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN AND THE WINE 
By MARGARET R. STOBIE 


HE meaning of the two lines in the Prologue that refer to the 
Shipman’s yearly trips to Bordeaux with the wine fleet— 


Ful many a draughte of wyn had he ydrawe 
Fro Burdeux ward, whil that the chapman sleepe 


—has long been a source of uneasiness to students of Chaucer, an un- 
easiness which arises in large part from the tone of the rest of the portrait. 
Since we are told that this man of Dartmouth who sailed the Maude- 
leyne was without peer as a seaman and without mercy as a pirate, we 
expect greater knavery than a purely superficial reading of the lines 
indicates—that the Shipman drank some of his cargo at night. The de- 
sire for an interpretation appropriate to the Shipman’s general nature 
led Skeat so far as to suggest that he was a smuggler as well as a pirate: 
“Very many a draught of wine had be drawn (stolen or carried off from 
Bordeaux, cask and all) while the chapman (merchant or supercargo to 
whom the wines belonged) was asleep.’ While most of the more recent 
editors take it for granted that the Shipman’s thieving had to do with 
the legitimate cargo which he had on board, their uncertainty as to its 
significance is evident in such a gloss as “The shipman stole much of 
the wine which he was carrying for a merchant; he extracted, in other 
words, some of the cargo.’” The disparity here between the ‘“‘much”’ of 
the first clause and the “‘some”’ of the last one is a nice example of the 
persistent hesitance about Chaucer’s meaning. 

I do not claim to have found an indisputable solution for these lines 
any more than my predecessors have done. I do feel, however, that in 
certain details which were familiar to Chaucer’s circle there lies a more 
reasonable explanation of what the Shipman was doing and of his mo- 
tives and opportunity for doing it than we have had so far. 

The basis for such an explanation can be found in the code of maritime 
law, the Laws of Oléron or the Judgments of the Sea,’ which governed 
the Shipman in his relations with both crew and merchants. These Laws 
were first promulgated in the twelfth century by Eleanor of Aquitaine‘ 


1 Morris’s Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonnes Preestes Tale, re-edited by W. W. 
Skeat (1888), p. 155. 

* The Literature of England, ed. Woods, Watt, and Anderson (Scott Foresman, rev. ed., 
1941), 1, 224, n. 

3 The laws of Oléron, with the French and English versions on opposite pages, are con- 
tained in The Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. Sir Travers Twiss, Rolls Series, 4 vols. 
(1871-76), 1, 89-133. 

‘Sir Travers Twiss, ‘Sea Laws,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 11th ed. 
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and were a compound of Rhodian law and of the judgments of the specia! 
court of her island of Oléron, which had grown out of the conditions and 
disputes connected with the Bordeaux wine trade. By the fourteenth 
century the Laws of Oléron were observed in maritime affairs throughout 
northwestern Europe, and they appear, with minor variations as to 
commodities and names of ports, in Brittany, Normandy, Flanders, and 
England. Moreover, while the widespread use of these “‘ancient”’ laws, 
as they are called in Edward III’s reign, would argue reasonably com- 
mon knowledge of them, Londoners of the day had particular cause to 
be familiar with them. The establishment of the new court of the ad- 
miralty in 1360 and the Inquisition of Queensborough, held in 1375 to 
regulate details of affairs concerning English ports and sailors, had en- 
tailed a careful re-examination of the older laws. Therefore it is not push- 
ing probability too far to say that many members of Chaucer’s audience 
would have had intimate knowledge of them. 

The relationships between master and crew, as they are ordered in 
the Laws, have an extraordinarily democratic quality. In any important 
matter, from throwing cargo overboard in time of storm to the dismissal 
of a sailor, the master becomes merely the chairman of the meeting, and 
he must abide by the decision of the majority or pay if harm should 
come to the ship. The tone of the following judgment is characteristic of 
the Laws: 


A shyp [is] lying in a haven and taryeth for the freyghte and tyme to departe 
the mayster ought take councell with his felowes and saye, Mates how lyke ye 
this wether? Some wyll saye, it is not good, lete it over passe. Other wyll saye, 
the wether is good and fayre. The mayster ought to agre to the most, or els if the 
shyp perysh he is bound to restore the value as it is praysed, if he have wherwith. 
This is the jugement. [pp. 89-91] 


The general impression which such laws give is that of a united body of 
seamen, with the master dependent upon the good-will of his crew. In 
addition to his function as a chairman, however, the master has other 
obligations to his men. Some of them are similar to the duties of a school- 
master—he “‘oughte to kepe them pesably, and offer to be theyr juge”— 
and others to those of a boarding-house keeper, for he is obliged, at his 
own expense, to provide the men with food and drink. That “drink” 
does not mean water is quite clear from the following distinction be- 
tween the mariners of Brittany and those of Normandy: 


The maryneres of Brytayne ought to have but one meale on the day, by reason 
of that they have drynkes goynge and comynge, and they of Normandy ought 
to have two meales of the kitchen on the day because they have but water 
goynge at the shyp costes. [pp. 111-113] 
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From this judgment it is evident that the cost of drinks going one way 
was considered equal to the cost of a meal a day both ways. Moreover, 
the master was obliged to provide drinks not only on board but also 
“whan the shyp is at the shore the maryners to have wyne to drynke 
and other [victuals] at the fynding of the mayster.’’ Altogether, then, 
the item of drinks for the crew would be a considerable one in the master’s 
expense account. Here is a strong, very practical motive for the Ship- 
man’s stealing whatever he could of the homeward wine cargo. 

The Laws affecting the master in his dealings with the merchants 
have, as one would expect, a very different tone from those dealing with 
the crew. The merchant has definite rights: he may load the whole ship 
“withoute the mayster or any body else, unless with the consent of the 
marchaunt, being able to put any thing on board, except suche victuals 
as may be necessary for the voyage”; he may demand a kitchen of the 
master; he ought to be provided with a boy of the ship to look after his 
wines “with as muche care and as often as yf they were the wynes of the 
mayster’’; and he may demand damages if, through the carelessness of 
master or crew, the tackling of the ship “‘crussheth, or smyteth out the 
botome of tonne or pype’”’ so that he loses wine. Apparently, too, he 
could claim reduction in the freight for leakage while the wines were in 
care of the master.’ On the other hand, if the merchant should delay the 
ship’s sailing, he must make amends to the master and crew. During a 
storm the master and his men may throw the cargo overboard while the 
merchant stands protesting and wringing his hands. If the ship should 
be wrecked, “the marchauntes and the mayster be at gret stryfe,’”’ but 
the merchant must pay freight and moreover give a tun of wine to the 
sailors as a reward for whatever they did save. The Laws suggest that 
there must have been many occasions on which “gret stryfe” arose be- 
tween merchant and seamen, particularly since claims for damages were 
settled on the basis of the oaths on both sides. 

Among the judgments concerning the merchant is one of peculiar in- 
terest, in which the matter of drinks for the crew appears again: 

It is ordained for a custom of the sea that yf a marchaunt freyghte a shyp and 
load it with wynes, it seemeth to the maryners that the marchaunt ought of 
ryght to give to them in each place where they arrive, and on each day of a double 
feaste, a pot of wyne or two or three pots; the maryners by ryght of lawe cannot 


5 This comment is based on the negative evidence of one of the laws which deals with a 
ship that has come safely to port but is delayed by dispute among the merchants: “‘yf 
the shyp be at hyrynge and the mayster tary by reason of theyr debate and perceyveth 
lekage, he oughte not to parte with the losses, but have his freyght, as yf the tonnes were 
full” (p. 101). 
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have or demand any thing, but the marchaunt may gyve them in courtoisie what 
he pleaseth. This is the jugement in this case. [p. 125] 


Although the mariners could not “‘by ryght of lawe’”’ demand anything 
it would be an intrepid merchant who would deny this courtesy. In other 
words, normally in Chaucer’s day a wine merchant would put aside a 
certain amount of wine out of deference to this two-hundred-year-old 
custom of the Bordeaux wine trade. The courtesy wine would obviously 
have to be readily accessible, for the merchant would not wish to disturb 
his cargo on each of such occasions in a voyage of uncertain length. 
Conceivably, it was even put with the kitchen stores. At any rate, there 
would be no need for Chaucer’s Shipman to tamper with the regular 
cargo. Here was an easy opportunity for his pilfering, in a supply of wine 
which he could draw off as he would draw off any other wine. There is 
no need to imagine, as some scholars have done, ingenious devices by 
which he got the wine. 

However, it is altogether probable that the Shipman was not waiting 
until the middle of the night simply to slake his own thirst. It is much 
more likely that he was engaged in an ancient, if not honorable, boarding- 
house keeper’s trick. He was almost certainly drawing off the next day’s 
wine rations for the crew. Hence Chaucer’s emphasis on “ful many a 
draughte.” A theft of this sort would be a difficult and indeed an em- 
barrassing one for the merchant to prove. The courtesy wine would dis- 
appear with astonishing rapidity, and if bad weather prolonged the voy- 
age unduly he might have to bring out some of his regular cargo, but it 
would seem churlish of him in the extreme to complain that this par- 
ticular wine was being stolen. Relations with the crew, if he made such 
a complaint, would be exquisitely difficult, and after all he had to de- 
pend on them to get the wine safely to England. There were too many 
opportunities for innocent accidents to happen for him to run the risk 
of antagonizing the men. Such a theft could therefore be carried on with 
impunity, and one can imagine the Shipman’s enjoyment of the mer- 
chant’s silent exasperation. It is a theft, however, of sufficient proportions 
to be important to the Shipman’s purse, and it is one which raises this 
knavery of his to the level at least of that of the Manciple, if not that 
of the Reeve. 

Moreover, such an interpretation of his activities offers the only com- 
pletely logical explanation of Chaucer’s reference. It is not reasonable 
that the master of a wine ship should not have wine in plenty for his 
own use; and his drinking some of the cargo, whatever his capacity, 
would not save enough of his own supply to make his nocturnal efforts 
worthwhile. He would not be sampling more expensive wine than his 
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what own, for the prices were fixed and all Gascon wine sold for the same price. 

He was not showing a connoisseur’s interest in rare vintages, for appar- 
ing ently the aging of wine was of a later date. Wheatley points out that at 
“th this time ‘‘new wine was preferred to old. It was enacted that after the 
- arrival of new wine at a tavern none of it should be sold before the old 
old was disposed of.”* Therefore the only point in his stealing the wine 
sly would be in the amount that he could steal. However, if the merchant 
wh found that the casks of his cargo had been tampered with, he could cer- 
th. tainly sue for damages and for reduction on the freight due, so that the 
me Shipman would run the danger of putting himself out of pocket if he 
_ interfered with the tuns which the ship’s boy was guarding so carefully. 
le The courtesy wine offers the only combination of quantity, accessibility, 

. and freedom from reprisal. 





Such an explanation of the Shipman’s doings lifts his thievery into 
proportionate harmony with his other characteristics, and it gives strong 
literal force to the line, ‘“‘Ful many a draughte of wyne had he ydrawe.” 
Moreover, it adds further ironic point to the preceding comment, “‘And 
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g- certeinly he was a good felawe.”” He was ‘‘a good felawe” to his crew 
15 with the merchant’s gift wine. 

a UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





Winnipeg, Canada 


5 Henry B. Wheatley, T/ie Story of London (London: Dent, 1909), p. 314. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF HISPANIC TERCO 


By YAKov MALKIEL 


WO indispensable prerequisites for successful research in Romance 

etymology are sustained attention and patience. The worker is at 
liberty to select problems that suit his personal taste, to assemble a 
wealth of pertinent data, to examine solutions proposed in earlier in- 
quiries, to cherish the idea of having found the clue to issues previously 
deemed insoluble. Yet this preparatory work, no matter how meticu- 
lously planned and conscientiously carried out, may not yield immediate 
results: the easily accessible data not infrequently form a vicious circle, 
the explanations of pioneer workers more often than not serve to confuse 
rather than to enlighten the present day explorer. With his entire ap- 
paratus of research ready for action at a moment’s notice, the etymolo- 
gist, in a state of protracted suspense, must withstand the temptation 
of prematurely declaring his work concluded. Patiently, humbly, yet 
with unfailing alertness, he must await the moment of great satisfaction 
when a chance find (perhaps a passage in a not readily available book or 
a record in a new dialect glossary) may supply the one unexpected form, 
usually a precious relic, which helps him to break the vicious circle and 
step out into the open. This newly discovered form will prove a priceless 
aid in the reconstruction of the bridge between Latin and Romance; not 
one of those hazardous suspension bridges on which some nineteenth 
century etymologists were fond of performing their acrobatics, but a 
solid, pleasant bridge, allowing for comfortable walking and an enjoyable 
view of the surrounding landscape. The history of Spanish ¢erco and its 
cognates is apt to show how radically such a casual find can advance our 
knowledge. 

Earlier Etymological Theories 


The literature on the derivation of terco “stubborn, obdurate,” a word 
of considerable importance in Spanish which left but a few scattered 
traces in Portuguese, is exceedingly scant. Altogether, the following at- 
tempts at a historical interpretation of its family have been made: 

(1) Terco was retraced to a hypothetical base */ercdre, allegedly ex- 
tracted from altercari “‘to quarrel,”’ by S. de Covarrubias Orozco in 1611;' 
R. Bluteau mentioned this opinion without giving it any too vigorous 
support,? R. Barcia unhesitatingly adhered to it,* while P. F. Monlau 
regarded the underlying assumption of false regression as inadmissible.* 


' Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espafiola, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1673-74), vol. 11, fol. 186". 

2 Vocabulario portugués e latino (ca. 1720), vii1, 111. 

3 Diccionario general etimolédgico, v, 81. 

‘4 Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 1079. This is a 
reprint of the 2nd original edition (1881); the Ist ed. dates from 1856. 
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(2) Connection with various verbs, difficult of classification, that 
mean ‘‘to shiver,’’ including (a)terecer and feritar, tiritar, was claimed by 
J. Cejador y Frauca.® 

(3) F. Diez tried to construct a bridge to Lat. &tricus (also /tricus, in 
glosses taetricus) “severe, unfriendly,” a none too common, largely 
poetical word;® he also suggested to consider Ital. terchio ‘“‘boorish”’ 
(which at this date still defies definitive classification) as a close congener. 
This view was dominant for approximately seventy years, not without 
experiencing a number of slight modifications. Monlau whole-heartedly 
endorsed it,’ G. Kérting labeled the proposed derivation of Sp. terco as 
debatable, yet rejected as unsatisfactory the explanation of Ital. 
terchio;* W. Meyer-Liibke, in one of his earliest articles (1884) and then 
again in the first volume of his comparative Romance grammar (1890), 
started from a reconstructed metathesized variant of fetricus, namely 
*telircus, characterized by a novel stress pattern.* While A. Nascentes 
accepted this intricate explanation,'® Meyer-Liibke himself iu later 
years (around 1915) had the honesty to declare his own reconstruction 
erroneous on phonological and semantic grounds." A. Steiger, somewhat 
belatedly, attempted to salvage the hypothesis by introducing further 
assumptions which added to its complexity, with special regard to the 
disappearance of the medial dental and the abnormally early syncope.” 


(4) Leo Spitzer pointed to Cat. enferch and to Sal. entercar and rec- 


5 La lengua de Cervantes (Madrid, 1907), 11, 1066. 

6 Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 1853), p. 538. Repeated 
in the 2nd ed. (Bonn, 1861) and the 3rd (Bonn, 1869), of which the 4th is a mere reprint. 
There has been no elaboration by A. Scheler in the revised 5th ed. (Bonn, 1887). 

7 Loc. cit. 

5 Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch (Paderborn, 1891), No. 8152; reproduced without 
change in subsequent editions (1901, 1907) under No. 9501. Kérting wavers between the 
spellings ¢étricus and (éricus. According to Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de 
la langue latine, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1939), pp. 1012, 1037, the latter was the prevalent form; 
the sporadic spelling éaetricus betrays the influence of taeter “repulsive.” 

® “Beitrige zur romanischen Laut- und Formenlehre,” ZRPh, vin (1884), 226; Gram- 
matik der romanischen S prachen, I: Lautlehre (Leipzig, 1890), §591. 

10 Diciondrio etimoldgico da lingua portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1932), p. 764. 

4 Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1911-20), No. 8690: “lautlich 
und begrifflich nicht annehmbar.” 

® “‘Contribucién al estudio del vocabulario del Corbacho,”” BRAE, x (1923), 48; Arag. 
tierco is here explained as a result of the attraction by fiesto, tieso; the elimination of the 
second dental is characterized as an (otherwise unknown?) phonological process or as a 
result of dissimilation. Now some consonants in Spanish do disappear by way of dissimila- 
tion, but there remains as a rule the older variant in conservative dialects and ancient 
writers; notice the behavior of r in OSp. friambre~Mod. Sp. fiambre; madrastra~OSp. 
madastra (still in use in J. Timoneda’s time)~diai. madrasta; rast(r)o, rost(r)o, rast(r)ojo, 
see RPh, 1 (1947-48), 209-234. In the case of terco, variant forms are lacking. 
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ommended analyzing ferco as a postverbal adjective. Entercar, re- 
puted to be the primary formation, was retraced to a hypothetical base 
unlikely to win the approval of numerous co-workers: *integricdre, from 
integer.'4 Meyer-Liibke, in a second revision of his original view, ac- 
cepted the proyosed ancestry of entercar, but voiced doubts as to the 
correctness of the reclassification of terco.® 

(5) Some lexicographers, instead of committing themselves to a 
hazardous theory, prefer stating that ¢ferco exists also in Portuguese; this 
is true of the compilers of the Academy Dictionary,'* of Pagés,!’ and of 
S. Gili Gaya.'® Such a statement is neither helpful nor harmful, unless 
indeed it implies the suspicion (as it often does) that the Spanish word 
in question may have been borrowed from Portuguese. This latter hy- 
pothesis would be quite misleading, because, as will be pointed out in 
more detail, a borrowing in the reverse direction is likely to have taken 
place. 

As for the four specific explanations so far propounded, the first two 
need not be refuted circumstantially, since hardly any scholar would 
lend them support at present. Diez’s and Meyer-Liibke’s ¢etricus, as its 
advocates have consistently overlooked, might be defended on the 
semantic side through emphasis on the special meanings of ferco in the 
conservative dialects of Ecuador and Chile; yet on the phonological side 
it is too weak to withstand criticism. Spitzer’s theory shows a slight im- 
provement over Covarrubias’ etymologischer Einfall, chiefly on account 
of the stray references to dialect material, but essentially it is a repeti- 


13 “Esp. terco,” RFE, x (1923), 70-72. In a critique of my article on lerdo (PQ, xxv 
[1946], 289-302), Spitzer reproaches a fellow-scholar for using the same system of deriva- 
tion which he had applied, in my opinion inappropriately, to the case of terco twenty-five 
years ago; see NRFH, 1 (1947), 79-80. Spitzer’s statement, ‘‘asi, pues, un lerdo<enlerdar 
no tiene paralelos,” implies either that he is oblivious of his own lexical note, or that 
he no longer believes in the explanation he once advocated. 

14 Even if any degree of reality were conceded to *integricdére (to which, in my considered 
opinion, it has no claim), that base is quite unlikely to have yielded entercar in Leonese. 
The -gr- sequence resisted disintegration for quite some while, as is evidenced by the sur- 
vival of entregar<entegrar beside entero, enterizo, enterar, possibly also (a)terecer; under 
these circumstances the intertonic vowel should have been maintained long enough to 
allow for the voicing of -c-. In other words, the plausible normal products of the hypotheti- 
cal base thought up by Spitzer would have been either entergar (entergado is listed, though 
not identified, by P. de Magica, Maratia del Diccionario de la Academia (Madrid, (1897)], 
p. 108) or *enteregar. But it is otiose to discuss the putative offspring of non-existent bases. 
The parallel drawn by Spitzer between *integricdre and *intenebricare is quite infelicitous. 

1% Romanisches etymologisches W érterbuch, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1935), No. 4481a. 

'6 See R. Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espanola, 16th ed. (Madrid, 1936- 
39), p. 1211a. 

17 A, de Pagés et al., Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, v, 408. 

‘8 Vox: Diccionario general ilustrado de la lengua espafola (Barcelona, 1945), p. 1305. 
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tion of the early seventeenth century doctrine that ferco goes back to 
a hypothetical verbal base. The purpose of the present essay is to break 
the deadlock and to show that terco, indeed, goes back to a Latin verb, 
to one that is plentifully documented in the parent language and ade- 
quately identified in Romance dialects inside and outside the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


The Word-Family of Hispanic terco 


The meanings of terco have been defined thus by the authoritative dic- 
tionary of the early eighteenth century: “‘pertinaz, obstinado e irreduci- 
ble; vale también persistente, duro y fuerte como el marmol y otras 
piedras para labrarse.’"*® At present, it is the first, visibly figurative, 
out of these two connotations that has survived.?® Moreover,” in Chile 
and Ecuador ¢erco has developed the additional meaning of ‘‘severe, un- 
friendly.”” The only variant forms on record are Arag. fierco “hard, 
harsh, stubborn” (Zaragoza area) and Gal. terque.” 

Terco belongs to the rather sizable group of words which, having left 
hardly any trace in medieval literature, emerged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as useful and effective elements of the literary idiom.” Since then 


19 Diccionario de Autoridades (Madrid, 1726-39), v1, 254. 

20 Old Spanish expressions for “obstinate, obdurate” most commonly used were endure- 
cido and porfiado. For a list of synonyms of terco in American Spanish, see A. Malaret, 
Voces afines (San Juan, P. R., ca. 1940), p. 39. 

21 See A. Mateus, Riguesa de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos, 2nd ed. 
(Quito, 1933), p. 443; M. A. Rom4n, Diccionario de chilenismos y de otras locuciones viciosas 
(Santiago, 1901-18), v, 445. According to F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de 
americanismos (Mexico, 1942), 111, 162, Ecuad. terquedad means “‘desvio, desapego.” 

2L. V. Lépez Puyoles and J. Valenzuela La Rosa, Coleccién de voces de uso en Aragin 
[1901], p. Ixxxviii (bound with J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, 2nd ed. (Zaragoza, 
1908]); see also J. Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimolégico aragonés (Zaragoza, 1938), p. 
352, and F. Lazaro Carreter, El habla de Magallén: notas para el estudio del aragonés vulgar 
(Zaragoza, 1945), p. 23. Tierco has been briefly (and almost simultaneously) mentioned by 
Spitzer and Steiger. Local hyperdiphthongization and influence by tieso ‘‘stubborn” have 
been adduced as reasons for the use of -ie-. Both explanations are valid; yet it is simpler to 
argue that ferco was extracted from entercar on the analogy of pairs of words like enlerdar~ 
lerdo, while tierco followed the lead of enertar~yerto and similar cases. 

Gal. terque is listed casually by V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espanola 
(Madrid, 1946), p. 54. It is a form of considerable significance in view of the widely di- 
vergent views recently expressed on the derivation of postverbal adjectives in -e by Leo 
Spitzer and John Corominas, in criticism of my note “Spanish deleznar ‘to slide,’ lezne 
‘smooth, slippery,’ ” HR, x1 (1944), 57-65. An answer to these critiques is forthcoming. 

*3 A systematic study of this portion of the Spanish lexicon remains to be undertaken. 
I have made inquiries into a few separate cases, notably those of marafia (BHisp) and 
desmoronar (PMLA). Terco did not noticeably antedate the Latinism pertinaz, which 
I can document from Fernando del Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla (Madrid, 1922), p. 
45, line 10. 
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its popularity with the writers has been gradually increasing. Dozens oj 
medieval texts have been painstakingly scanned in a fruitless effort to 
find a vestige of ¢erco or any of its derivatives.* The word-family is not 
represented in the three medieval Latin-Spanish glossaries, either.** Yet 
toward the middle and the end of the Golden Age, especially since the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, ¢erco and its satellites were used 
profusely, by moralists, preachers, historians, novelists, poets, and play- 
wrights alike. We may distinguish, in the authors of that period, between 
the primary and the secondary meaning, according as terco applies to 
inert objects (including limbs) or to human beings: 


(a) De esse Sancho tu escudero / las entrafias sean tan fercas / y tan duras, 
que no salga / de su encanto Dulcinea (Cervantes, Don Quixote, part m, ch. lvii); 
cuesco de datil, m4s ¢erco y duro que villano rogado cuando tiene la suya sobre el 
hito (ibid., 1, ch. Ixx).?” 

(b) iQuénto enojo siente la Divina Magestad con los hijos tercos y rebeldes! 
(Padre Juan de Torres [d. 1599], Philosophta mora! de prtncipes para su buena 
crianza y gobierno (Burgos, 1596], book tv, ch. i);* en sangre trocé el agua del 
Santo / el cruel griego porfiado y ¢erco (Crist6bal de Virués [1550—1609]) ;?° 
ghasta qu4ndo seréis hombres porfiados, duros, tercos? (Antonio de CAceres y 
Sotomayor [1555-1618]) ;° habléle; mas él estaba tan ferco, viendo que habfa de 
morir, que no habfa remedio de reducirse [read reducirle?] (Padre Alonso de 
Ovalle [1601-51], Histérica relacién del Reyno de Chile [Rome, 1646], book v1, 
ch. xvi) ;* no os hagdis terco (Luis Quifiones de Benavente [d. 1651], Las civili- 
dades) ;* Leonardo / se ve ofendido; mi hermana / es terca (Luis Fernandez de 


24M. A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word-Book, 2nd ed. (Toronto, 1929), p. 63, gives 
terco the astonishingly high credit-number 11.1, which it shares with words of as wide cir- 
culation as aclarar, afear, codiciar, porfiar; dgil, benévolo, transparente, and viviente. 

% In addition to the glossaries of V. R. B. Oelschliger, R. M. Pérez, H. B. Richardson, 
R. Oroz, Yo Ten Cate, and M. A. Zeitlin, I have consulted my own extracts from Elena 
y Maria, Crescentia, Carlos Maynes, the Vida de Barlén e del Rrey Josapha, the Cuento del 
Enperador Ottas de Rroma, the Confisién del amante, and others. 

% A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espanoles de la edad media (Madrid, 1936). The originals of 
the Vocabulario universal of A. de Palencia and of Nebrija’s dictionary are not within my 
reach. There is no trace of terco in most 16th century dictionaries, including P. de Alcala, 
Arte para ligeramente saber la lengua ardviga (1505; facsimile: New York, 1928), Christ6bal 
de la Casa, Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana y castellana (Seville, 1570); Fray Alonso de 
Molina, Vocabulario en lengua castellana y mexicana (Mexico, 1571; reprint, Madrid, 
1944); A. Sanchez de la Ballesta, Diccionario de vocablos castellanos aplicados a la propiedad 
latina (Salamanca, 1587). I have consulted in vain R. Fern4ndez de Santaella, Vocabula- 
rium ecclesiasticum (Zaragoza, 1562), s. vv. obstinatus, obduro, pertinax, durus. 

27 Cejador y Frauca, loc. cit.; Don Quixote dela Mancha, ed. R. Schevill (and A. Bonilla), 
Iv (1941), 220, 367. 

°* Diccionario de Autoridades, v1, 254. 

2° Pagés, Gran diccionario, Vv, 408. 

% Diccionario de Autoridades, loc. cit. 3 Tbid. 

® J. Mir y Noguera, Frases de los autores clésicos espatoles (Madrid, 1899), p. 578. 
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Moratin, Ei barén, 1, v);* pues, amiga, / este don Luis es un ferco (idem, La 
mogigata, 11, xiv); Don Diego en tabla, el inglés perdiendo las entrafas, y yo 
ganando, hasta que, cansados los tres y siempre invariable y ¢erca la fortuna, 
dimos por terminada la partida (B. Pérez Galdés);* mas a pesar del tiempo 
terco / mi sed de amor no tiene fin; / con el cabello gris, me acerco / a los rosales 
del jardin (Rubén Darfo, “Cancién de otofio en primavera”) ;** ante la selva 
enorme y sonora, bajo el azul sagrado, el asno movfa la cabeza de un lado a otro, 
grave, terco, silencioso, como el sabio que medita (Rubén Darfo, “El sAtiro 


sordo” (Aztul).35 


The current substantival derivative (“obstinacy,” “obduracy’’) from 
terco is terquedad, which was in circulation throughout the classical period 
of Spanish literature* and can repeatedly be documented from nineteenth 
century writers like Pi y Margall, Bretén de los Herreros, Hartzenbusch, 
and Pérez Galdés;*” terqueria, at least equally old,** perhaps patterned on 
its synonym festeria,®® is now extinct; tergueza had a brief vogue around 


% This and the following quotation I owe to F. Ruiz Morcuende, Vocabulario de D. 
Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin (Madrid, 1945), p. 1484, with a reference to the writer’s 
Obras (Madrid, 1930), 1, 385, 583. 

% See E. Zerolo, M. de Toro y Gémez, and E. Isaza, Diccionario enciclopédico de la 
lengua castellana, 5th ed. (Paris, ca. 1905), 11, 861. 

% Rubén Dario, Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905). 

%a T owe this last example to the courtesy of Don Andrés Rodriguez Ramén. 

% Padre Juan de Torres, Philosophia moral de principes, book vit, ch. iii: ‘‘Con su 
terquedad jams se quiso rendir” (Mir y Noguera, Frases, p. 578); F. de Quevedo (1580- 
1645), Nombre, origen, intento, recomendacién y decendencia de la doctrina estoica (1633): 
“Padecié en su defensa la terquedad de causfdico, que procuran por el precio, no sélo dis- 
culpar los delitos, sino defender las virtudes y méritos” (Dicc. Autor., v1, 257-258; cor- 
rected according to Obras completas [Madrid 1932], p. 758); Anastasio Pantaleén de Ribera 
(1600-29), Vexdmenes: ‘‘Porque los males apetecidos en sola su terquedad hallan sossiego” 
(ibid.). 

37 F, Pi y Margall: ‘‘Mas esto no explica bastante en mi opinién la terquedad de los 
judios” (Pagés, Gran diccionario, v, 413); M. Bret6n de los Herreros: ‘jAh! nunca / me 
amaste.—jQué terquedad! / Quiz4 mis de lo que debo / te he querido” (ibid.); J. E. Hart- 
zenbusch: ‘‘Aunque ella ya se arrepiente / de su necia terquedad” (ibid.); B. Pérez Galdés: 
“Yo disculpé a Lica; él se incomod6; dijo que yo, con mis tonterias de sabio, fomentaba la 
terquedad y los mimos de su esposa” (ibid.); idem: “‘Mis respuestas bruscas, mi mal humor, 
y la terquedad con que le rebatia, lejos de enemistarle conmigo, apretaban mas los lazos de 
aquella simpatia” (Diccionario Enciclopédico, 1, 864). 

38 Pedro Malén de Chaide (born in Navarre ca. 1530): ‘‘;{Oh, c6mo se quexa Dios de la 
dureza y terqueria de los mortales!” (Pagés, Gran diccionario, v, 413); Fray Pedro Manero 
(1599-1659), Prefacio a la traducciin al espanol de la Apologia de Tertuliano (Zaragoza, 

1644), §10: ‘‘En lo que se opuso Tertuliano con tergueria y pertinacia a la Escritura y a la 
difinici6n de la Iglesia, err6 torpemente” (Dicc. Auéor., v1, 258, where the formation 
is labeled as less common than ferguedad). 

%° Fray Juan de Pineda, Agricultura christiana, dial. 23, §8: ‘‘Si queréis ver su pertinacia 
y testeria, leed aquella historia de Pogio.” 
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1600;*° ¢erquez is an unusual variant recorded once in the second quarter 
of the seventeenth century.“ Notice that terquerfa was not preceded by 
*terquia; this is clear evidence of the late rise of terco to literary prestige, 
since, among the formations coined before the close of the fourteenth 
century, -erfa appears exclusively as a derivative from substantives and 
adjectives in -ero (such as postrimerta), whereas in a more recent stratum 
it was appended freely to nominal stems in preference to -fa as the more 
expressive element (rapaceria in Cervantes and Estebanillo Gonzélez) ; the 
Diccionario Histérico lists and dates many interesting doublets which 
allow us to follow the growth of -erfa at the expense of -fa: albardan(er)ia, 
alcald(er)ia, bavequ(er)ta. 

Among the adjectival verbs, ferquear “to show stubbornness,” listed 
in several Renaissance dictionaries,“ and Salam. entercar ‘‘to become 
obstinate, capricious’ deserve mention. Is there a way for establishing, 
in a tentative way, the presumable sequence of derivations? Some verbs 
in -ear go back to a very ancient stratum of the Hispanic lexicon, but the 
main vogue of such verbs was in the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 
centuries. In contrast, the type en-llen-ar, en-poc-ar, en-sord-ar, en- 
logan-ar reached its peak in the Middle Ages and has been on the de- 
crease ever since, at least in Standard Spanish.‘ Through a process 
known as false regression (or, to use the more accurate term of F. Bender, 


40 Hortensio Félix Paravicino (1580-1633), Paneg$ricos, fol. 74: ‘‘Echamos cada uno por 
su parte, poniendo la mayor en la liviandad de nuestros gustos, en la tergueza de nuestros 
tessones”; and, at an earlier date, Padre Juan de Torres, Philosophia moral de principes, 
book vu, ch. xv: “Quando querfan denotar la terqueza de la ira amansada por alg&n buen 
medio.” 

4 Fray Diego Niseno (born at Alcazarén, prov. of Valladolid; died 1656), Asuntos pre- 
dicables para todos los domingos después de Pentecostés (1630): ‘‘g De dénde le vino tanta 
obstinacién y tergues?” See J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 1907), pp. 
715-716. 

* On the relation of -ta to -erta, a few observations will be found in my article, ‘Probleme 
des spanischen Adjektivabstraktums,” NM, xivi (1945), 171-191; xtvi (1946), 13-45. 
A monograph based on new material is in preparation at present. 

8 Including those of C. Oudin, G. Vittori, L. Franciosini, and A. de La Porte. 

4+ J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), p. 428. 

See RR, xxx (1941), 286, on bronceado, floreado, and plateado; and UCPL, 1, vii 
(1947), 266, s. v. locanear. 

See SPh, xxxvim (1941), 444-445, and UCPL, 1, vii (1947), 266, s. v. enloganar. An- 
other indirect indication of the late emergence of terco is the failure of *atercar to have come 
into existence. So far as predictions are practicable in linguistics on the basis of past expe- 
rience, *atercar would inevitably have branched off entercar, if the latter verb in the early 
Middle Ages had been analyzed as a derivative of terco. On account of the influence con- 
ceivably exercised by fieso on terco, it is noteworthy that in Leonese the verb entiesar 
“poner tieso”’ is used; see P. Sanchez Sevilla, RFE, xv (1928), 170. 
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“riickidufige Ableitung,”’)*’ it was possible, during the period of intensive 
productivity of adjectival verbs in en—ar, for new adjectives to be ex- 
tracted from verbs, of whatever provenience, which happened to show 
that characteristic structural pattern. If the meaning of a verb, which 
genetically was not adjectival, could be interpreted as a change of state 
or quality (as in English to harden, to soften, to weaken) and if that verb 
coincidentally was introduced by en- and terminated in -ar, then the core 
of its body, the reputed stem, unless currently used as an independent 
word in Spanish, stood an even chance of being reinterpreted as an ad- 
jective. This was certainly the case of Sp. lerdo, extracted from OSp. 
enlerdar ‘“‘to become lazy”’ < “‘to fali asleep like a dormouse,” a derivative 
in -itdre from glire, *glére “‘dormouse’’; the reinterpretation was facilitated 
by the substitution of the diminutive *gliridne, *gléridne>Sp. lirén, 
Ptg. leiréo for the original Latin and Oscan primitives. G. Baist simi- 
larly analyzed Sp. yerto “‘stiff” as a derivative from enertar ‘‘to stiffen,” 
which he retraced to iners, -tis;** the merits of this hypothesis should be 
weighed in a spirit of fairness against those of the currently accepted 
base érectus. At any rate, the attitude for us to adopt at this crucial 
juncture is this: if ¢erco naturally lends itself to an interpretation as a 
primary adjective, entercar is quite likely to represent the earlier of its 
two verbal derivatives; but if entercar can be traced without effort to 
a verb of whatever structure in the ancestral language, there need be no 
hesitation about classifying ¢erco as a post-verbal adjective.*® 

Before further conclusions are drawn, it may be wise to throw a glance 
at the state of affairs in neighboring languages. In Portuguese ferco 
has been unanimously labeled as an obsolete formation;® since it is not 
surrounded by any group of derivatives, it is logical to conclude that it 
played at no time a major réle among the adjectives; one may venture 


‘7 Die riickliufige Ableitung im Lateinischen (Lausanne, 1920); a thesis directed by Nie- 
dermann. 

4 ““Etymologisches,” ZRPh, vi (1882), 119. 

4% Terquera “‘enfrente” and tesquera ‘‘frente,” both peculiar to the calé, are hardly akin 
to ferco; see L. Besses, Diccionario de argot espanol o lenguaje jergal gitano, delincuente 
profesional y popular (Barcelona, 1906), p. 158. Spitzer, op. cit., prefers to see the original 
form in tesquera. The verb estercar in western dialects, based on Lat. stercus, is, of course, 
of no bearing on the etymology of terco; cf. V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 
1934), p. 91; J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 122. 

59°C. de Figueiredo, Novo dicionério da lingua portuguesa, 4th ed. (Lisbon, [1925]), u, 
803, and the other major dictionaries. Smaller dictionaries, like H. Lima and G. Barroso, 
Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da lingua portuguesa, simply omit terco. C. Teschauer fails to 
register it as a Brazilianism. Currently used expressions are éeimoso and cabecudo. Tepés 
has been extracted from phrases like: “‘Fazé-lo-ei, mal que te péz,” see C. Michaélis de 
Vasconcelos, RL, 111, 186. 
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the further guess that it was merely a casual borrowing from Spanish, 
presumably in use among preachers during the few decades of literary 
bilingualism in Portugal. Gal. terco and terqueza, in all likelihood, also 
represent Castilian contributions to the native stock." 

The picture changes abruptly as we turn to Catalan: there we find a 
profusion of pertinent, distinctly autochthonous, and remarkably ancient 
material. The adjective enterch has for centuries stood for “stiff, rigid, 
resistent, erect, stubborn.” Francesc Eximenis from Gerona (1349-ca. 
1410), in his Libre de les dones, used the derivatives entercament “obdu- 
rately” and enterchesa “obduracy.’’® The same writer, incidentally, used 
turch for “obstinate” and turquesa for “obstinacy;”™ unless a blunder of 
the late fifteenth century printer (Barcelona, 1495) is involved, it seems 
permissible to think of a cross with turch “Turk, Turkish.” Sp. terco, 
Cat. enterch were, in general, mostly employed in diatribes against here- 
tics and infidels (including Jews). Since the Turks, at the close of the 
Middle Ages, had replaced the Saracens as the indomitable opponents of 
Christianity, the association of enterch with turch was within the realm of 
possibilities; to just what extent it penetrated into the spoken language, 
can hardly be determined. 


5! Cuveiro Pifiol, op. cit., p. 299. 

52 Baist’s note to this effect, quoted by Spitzer, RFE, x, 70, cannot be easily verified on 
account of the inaccurate page reference. Salvat’s Diccionari enciclopédic de la lengua 
catalana, 11 (1931), 239, defines enterc as an equivalent of Sp. “‘tieso, enhiesto, yerto, entero, 
irreductible, tupido (de telas).” I do not know the origin of the Old Catalan feudal terms 
enterca, entérchia “‘service rendered by liberated serfs” (see ibid.). The coéxistence of terch 
and enterch in Catalan is a matter of no mean importance; cf. Gasc. entenerc ‘‘deaf,” 
OProv. entenerc, tenerc ‘‘dark”” which Meyer-Liibke traced to *intenebricus (REW® No. 
4484), but which in my considered opinion go back to *intenebricdre ‘‘to darken, to black 
out” (for details, see note 153 to my forthcoming ‘‘Studies in the Hispanic Infix -eg-’’ in 
Language). The inference to be drawn is this: postverbal adjectives extracted from verbs 
containing a prefix dropped that prefix in Spanish (deleznar:lesne; enlerdar:lerdo; de- 
rrengar:rengo, renco; enertar: yerto; apretar: prieto), but optionally retained it in Catalan 
and Provengal. 

8 Diccionari Aguilé, ed. P. Fabra and M. de Montoliu, m1 (1918), 212: ‘‘E aquestes 
persones diu que pus que rahé han, no son sens ades denant Deu de lur entercament oposar’’; 
Diccionari Balart, ed. M. de Montoliu, 11, 154: “‘E diu aqui matex la istoria que enterquesa 
e turquesa de home procehex de gran pagesia e dolentia, car tot hom politic e noble e civil 
es amorés e agradés.” For turquesa, see the following statement on turch. 

54 Diccionari Aguild, vit (1934), 157: ‘‘Los segons son persones de lur natura turchs e 
desagolats e tots salvatges e pagesfvols en lurs maneras”; “‘recompta Lissdnder en la is- 
toria de Africa que lo rey Pollac de fet conec En Jonic que no era son fill quant lo vahé axi 
turc e mal agradés e desabocrit a tots.” The sweeping association of Turks, the hated infidels 
par excellence, with an unpleasant trait of human character does not cause surprise; compare 
the services words like gallego and judio lend to speakers of Spanish. Collateral material 
from French sources can be studied in F. Boillot, Répertoire des métaphores et mots francais 
tirés des noms de ville et de pays étrangers (Paris, 1929). 
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A New Theory 


Our most important finding so far has been the discovery of the late 
date of the penetration of ferco into the literary idiom, coincident with 
the coinage of derivatives in -ear, -edad, -eza, -ez, and -eria (second half 
of the sixteenth century). On account of this belated standardization, 
some hope is left that a writer of the preceding period not averse to using 
an occasional regionalism may have perpetuated (or rather hidden away 
in a book insufficiently taken into account) a local variant form of 
terco or of entercar, which may hold the key to the etymological prob- 
lem. 

Now, in Hernando Alonso de Herrera’s Breve disputa de ocho levadas 
contra Arist6til y sus sequaces, printed at Salamanca in 1517 (and re- 
edited by Bonilla y San Martin in 1920), the following passage was 
singled out by F. Rodriguez Marin, involving a word heretofore unidenti- 
fied and of unknown connotation: “Aun, por Dios, los mismos moros 
enternegados en su secta, assi los del reyno de Granada como los mudé- 
jares, que son sin nimero, agora a boca llena confiessan. . . .”** The con- 
text suggests the following interpretation of this sentence: “By God, 
even the Moors obdurate in their sectarian creed, both those of the King- 
dom of Granada and those living in reconquered Christian territory, 
who are countless, now publicly avow. . . . ”” The word enlernegado “‘hard- 
ened, unrepenting,” used by the humanist Herrera (born at Talavera de 
la Reina, prov. of Toledo, around 1460, and probably admitted to the 


55 The evidence of literary sources is corroborated by the record of dictionaries. The 
first mention known to me is in Sir Richard Percivale and John Minsheu, A Dictionarie in 
Spanish and English (London, 1599), p. 229: terco ‘‘a sower fellow, a boysterous person” 
(notice the contrast to the currently accepted significations); no derivatives are listed, and 
in the English-Spanish section stubborne is rendered by “pertinaz, contumaz” (p. 364). 
The 2nd ed. (London, 1623) shows no major changes. C. Oudin, Tesoro de las lenguas fran- 
cesa y espafiola (Paris, 1607), explains ferco in a way more familiar to the modern reader: 
“obstiné, opiniastre; selon d’autres il signifie lourdaut, grossier, rustique” (a hint at Per- 
civale-Minsheu?); he also registers terquear, terquedad, and terqueza. G. Vittori, Tesoro de 
las tres lenguas francesa, italiana y espanola (Geneva, 1606), as usual, coincides with Oudin; 
so does A. de La Porte, Den nieuwen Dictionaris oft Schadt der Duytse en Spaensche Talen 
(Antwerp, 1659), whereas L. Franciosini, Vocabolario italiano e spagnuolo ({Geneval, 
1636; orig. ed., Rome, 1620), 1, 720-721, the anonymous Grand dictionaire et trésor de 
trois langues francois, flameng et espaignol (Antwerp, 1640), s. vv. obstination, obstiné, 
obstiner, and F. Sobrino, Diccionario nuevo de las lenguas espatiola y francesa (Brussels, 
1721), 1, 487, lay stress solely on the idea of obstinacy at the expense of the idea of boorish- 
ness. Captain John Stevens, A New Dictionary, Spanish and English, and English and 
Spanish (London, 1726), goes one step forward in eliminating tergueza altogether. 

% Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas (Madrid, 1922), 
p. 153. On the background of the writer and his book, see A. Bonilla y San Martin, “Un 
antiaristotélico del Renacimiento: Hernando Alonso de Herrera,” RH, i (1920), 63. On 
the language of Alonso de Herrera, see M. Bataillon, RFE, 1x (1922), 81-82. 
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University of Salamanca), is not entirely isolated in the Iberian Pen- 
insula. Some years ago, Meyer-Liibke pointed out Ptg. aternegado “‘worn 
out, tired,” used in dialect speech, as an offspring of Lat. imternecdre “‘to 
destroy.’*? Orr the phonological side, OSp. enternegado, the obvious link 
between aternegado and internecdtus, would be the normal product of 
non-syncopatetl in/ernecdtus, while its synonym entercado would fit per- 
fectly into the same pattern, if interpreted as its syncopated counter- 
part. The protracted coéxistence of forms with and without syncope 
can no longer be questioned after the recent studies on the offshoots 
of *rotuldre and maculdre in Ibero-Romance.* It is further known that 
the verbal suffix -icdre yields either -egar, or -gar, or -car in Ibero-Ro- 
mance.®® As a result of the coincidence of [e] and [¢] in intertonic sy|- 


57 REW?, No. 4493. I am ignorant of the source of Meyer-Liibke’s information. In 
REW' only the Italian offsprings were registered. 

58 See R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘Notas para el léxico romano,” RFE, vit (1920), 1-36, No. 
18; D. Alonso, ‘‘Representantes no sincopados de *rotulare,”” RFE, xxvut (1943), 153-180; 
and my “‘Three Hispanic Word-Studies,” UCPL, 1, vii (1947), 227-243, 269-282. 

59 On the outcome of -icdre in Ibero-Romance, see F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la 
lengua castellana (Halle a/S, 1913), p. 157; J. Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién 
de palabras en la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1920), p. 143; and my article ‘“The Etymology 
of Hispanic gue(i)xar,”’ Language, xx1 (1945), 155, with a provisional list of attested and 
reconstructed bases. Limitation of space does not permit me to give more than a few samples 
of each outcome. Cf. V. Garcfa de Diego, RFE, rx (1922), 69. 

(a) -icar: Sal. (a)mullicar ‘“‘mullir” <*mollicdre (V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, vr [1920], 
148); 

(b) -car: to cascar, mascar, triscar may be added Arag. escorcar ‘‘quitar la cfscara” <ex- 
corticdre (in this case, -ic- is part of the radical); see V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, vir (1920), 
145-146 (Arag. escorchar ‘“‘desollar” is clearly a Gallicism) ; 

(c) -igar: Gal. moligar “ahuecar” <*mollicdre; see Garcia de Diego, RFE, vu, 148. 
Notice Ast. platigar ‘to talk’< practicadre (B. Vig6n, p. 235), beside OPtg. praticar, Sp. 
platicar ‘to converse,’ O Sp. platicar ‘to practice’ (Juan de Mena, Glosa a la ‘‘Coronacién,” 
stanza 39). For details, see my “Studies in the Hispanic Infix -eg-” (in Language), note 65; 

(d) -egar: Ptg. repol(e)gar<*repollicare, see F. Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias 
und seiner Nachbargebiete (Hamburg, 1925), p. 269; Sp. enjalbegar (from which xalvegar, 
used in J. de Pineda’s Agricultura christiana, was extracted) <*exalbicdre, see A. Castro, 
RFE, v (1918), 37; Gal. amolegar “‘abollar’’<*mollicdre, see Garcia de Diego, RFE, vu 
(1920), 148; occasionally, -egar was the reflex of -igdre, as in riimigdre>*rumegar> Arag. 
remugar, see Garcia de Diego, RFE, vu (1920), 136. 

(e) -gar, by far the most common result: to cabalgar, folgar, madrugar, otorgar, saborgar, 
tragar, add amenorgar<*minéricdre (Fray Antonio Alvarez, see J. Mir y Noguera, Re- 
busco de voces castizas [Madrid, 1907], p. 53), Ptg. salgar, Sp. resalgar<*salicdre (Mir y 
Noguera, op. cit., p. 643); Gal. amolgar ‘abollar’<*mollicdre (Garcia de Diego, loc. cit.; 
but C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL, 111, 132, preferred to posit the equally acceptable 
base *émollicdre); here again, one may add -gar<-igdre, as in Leon. rongar <riimigdare 
(Garcia de Diego, RFE, vu, 136). 

The vacillation between -car and -egar as exemplified by entercar beside enternegar has 
an exceptionally interesting counterpart. A. Steiger, ‘“Contribucién al estudio del vocabu- 
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lables, imternecdre, after the obliteration of the primitive mecdre, was 
perforce assimilated to the dozens of verbs in -cdre, pronounced at that 
stage [-ekare] or [-egare]. So Spanish historical grammar puts no ob- 
stacles in the way of the identification of both enternegar and entercar 
with internecdre, which allows us to eliminate an unnecessary hypo- 
thetical base (*integricdre) and is in perfect consonance with our previous 
knowledge of the configuration of the geographic map of internecdre in 
Romance. How does the discovery of the new offshoots affect the general 
history of internecdre in Latin and Romance? 

Unfortunately, Latin sources furnish only scant information on 
internecdre. It would seem that inter- conveyed the idea of mutuality as 
well as intensity. Thus, Plautus wrote in his Amphitruo, line 189: 
“Reveniunt domum .. . internecatis hostibus.” In addition to “slaugh- 
tering, massacring,”’ late writers are on record as having used internecdre 
for “destroying, damaging.” The Hispano-Roman poet and theologian 
Prudentius (348-ca. 410), in the Praefatio A potheoseos, applied it to 
culmus “stock, stem, straw,” while his contemporary, the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in his Res gestae, related it to seeds: ‘‘Glebae 
macie internecante sementes.’® In the six centuries separating Plautus 
from Prudentius and Ammianus, the word was altogether avoided in 
literature, yet there is no ground for the surmise that speakers of Latin 
were equally willing to shirk it. Unlike the underlying verb, the deriva- 
tives internecinus beside internecivus ‘‘deadly, murderous” and internecid 
“slaughter” were continuously resorted to by the writers of the Augustan 
Age. 

Over seventy years ago, G. Flechia asserted that arnghér, identified in 
Reggio and Modena as a local expression for “ammorbare, soffocare, 
appestare, attoscare,” along with ternegar, ternegd, tarnegar, found in 
sundry dialects of Lombardy and Emilia, were outgrowths of interne- 
care “to damage.” Meyer-Liibke accepted, and elaborated upon, this 
statement, adding further Italian variants from his own collections.® In 





lario del Corbacho,’”’ BRAE, x (1923), made it plain that in the passage “‘los dientes anoze- 
gados e fregados con mambre” the italicized word corresponds to Sp. moscado and goes 
back to Arab. musk. There are a few cases on record of the change of m- to n- (e.g. memo- 
rdre>OSp. nembrar beside Ptg. lembrar), but the substitution of -egado for -cado seemed 
inexplicable. Against the background of the wavering between -egar and -car in descendants 
of Latin verbs in -icdre, the distortion of the Arabic word acquires new significance. On the 
corresponding reflexes of Lat. -%cus in Ibero-Romance, see my forthcoming “Studies in 
the Hispanic Infix -eg-” in Language. 

See K. E. Georges, Ausfithrliches lateinisch-deutsches Handworterbuch, 8th ed. (Hano- 
ver and Leipzig, 1918), u, 377. 

6 «“Postille etimologiche,” AGI, 11, (1876), 8-9. 

® REW?, No. 4493: Piac. Parm. tarnegdr; Milan. Comasc. tarnegé; Bormio (Lombardy) 
ternegar; Trient. stenegar; Veltl. sternegar. 
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later years, Ptg. aternegar was connected with the Gallo-Italian offshoots, 
on the tacit understanding that it was a modification of (assumed) 
enternegar, against the background of widespread apheresis and inter- 
change of en- and a-® (cf. the substitution of apesgar for empesgar, em- 
pelgar <impedicare). Now this missing link, reconstructed on the basis 
of internal evidence, is produced from a Castilian author of the early 
sixteenth century. 

As for the meaning, internecdtus “slaughtered’’>“‘rigid” (speaking 
first of the corpse, later of limbs and inert objects, ultimately, in figura- 
tive use, of heart, soul, mind, character) provides a satisfactory base; 
it is not impossible, however, that agricultural usage (e.g., grains, vege- 
tables, berries, fruits affected by some damage which prevents them 
from maturing and mellowing) had a major share in the semantic de- 
velopment. The inadequacy of ancient records forbids the explorer to 
penetrate to the core of this phenomenon of reinterpretation of meaning. 

Thus, in the perspective of Latin lexicology, the derivation of entercar 
and enternegar from internecdre is wholly admissible. It now remains to 
settle a few minor points. Entercar and enternegar differ more than in 
one respect, but all their divergencies are demonstrably consequences of 
the loss or retention of the intertonic vowel. In the case of internecdre 
syncope led to the secondary medial group -ruc-, alien to the phonemic 
system of Spanish. As usually happens in such situations, the second 
out of the three consecutive consonants was dropped as the least resist- 
ant, which was the easier on this occasion as -rn- in general tends to 
change into -rr-.® The early date of the syncope is discernible in the 
preservation of the voiceless velar. 

OCat. enterch beside Sp. terco shows that, when an adjective was ex- 
tracted from a (reputedly adjectival) verb, the prefix was either re- 
tained or, more commonly (cf. the case of lerdo), abandoned. Op- 
tional apheresis of en- in the Romance products of internecdre may be 
very old, if importance is attached to the testimony of the Gallo-Ital- 
ian cognates of Ptg. aternegar, OSp. enternegar. Witness also the sur- 


® Out of the hundreds of available examples, few are as eloquent as the development of 
fascina as a result of the partial aspiration and disappearance of f-; V. Garcia de Diego, 
‘‘Evolucién de algunos grupos con s en las lenguas hispdnicas,” Homenaje a Menénde: 
Pidal (Madrid, 1925), 1, 11, quotes Arag. fajina and Cast. hacina beside aphzresized 
And. cina and Toled. encina, disguised through prefix change. 

* See my notes in MQ, v1 (1945), 149-160, and JJAL, x1v (1948), 74-76. 

5 Cf. Fernando> Ferrando; Berc. chorniego, OSp. churniego (from chorén, Horén beside 
llorin “‘whiner”) >churriego “fool” (Romancero general). Cf. my forthcoming note in the 
Modern Language Review. On a comparable development in Sardinian (carnérium > kar- 
rardsu), see M. L. Wagner, “‘Betrachtungen iiber die Methodenfragen der Etymologie,” 
CN, m1 (1943), 10. 
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prisingly similar cases of destruction of entre- through apheresis of 
en-: Sp. tripular <(Sal.)entripular <interpoldre;* Sp. tropezar<OSp. 
estropecar, entropecar, entrepecar < *interpedidre (instead of inter pedire, a 
late variant of impedire) ,*" and OPtg. tremeter-se ‘‘to busy oneself with, 
to meddle with” <entremeter-se <intermittere.* It is true that now and 
again the impression was artificially created that entre- was involved 
where a Latin prototype with inter- was lacking, as may have been the 
case with integrdre>entregar.® 


CONCLUSION 


In Latin internecdre was used in Plautus’ times as an intensive variant 
of mecare (“to slaughter”); it reappeared around the year 400 with the 
more general meaning of ‘‘damaging, destroying.” Through the decline 
of necdre, the compound verb lost its connection with other members of 
the family. As a result, only the figurative meanings survived in two 
disconnected areas of the ancient Empire: the Po valley and the entire 
Iberian Peninsula. 

The products of internecdre in Ibero-Romance, according as syncope 
was or was not operative, are OSp. enternegar, Ptg. dial. aternegar, and 
Sal. entercar, which must once have extended as far east as Catalonia. 
Adjectives extracted from entercar include Sp. terco (which infiltrated 
into Portuguese, where it did not fare well), Arag. tierco, and Cat. 
enterch. In Catalonia, the variant turch and its derivative turquesa 
(Eximenis, ca. 1400) point to contamination of (en)lerch by iurch “Turk.” 
Like other words for “‘stubborn” taken from the religious sphere (Sp. 


% J. Corominas, ‘‘Aportaciones americanas a cuestiones pendientes,”’ AJLC, 1 (1941), 
162-165; 11 (1942), 182-183; add Seg. entrepolado ‘‘se dice de la tierra de labor que se halla 
en parte rodeada por otra, sin que se puedan sefialar facilmente sus respectivos linderos.” 
The basic image is that of mixture. See G. M. Vergara Martin, Materiales para la formacién 
de un vocabulario de palabras usadas en Segovia y su tierra (Madrid, 1921), pp. 36-37. 

67 See J. Corominas, ‘Nuevas etimologias espafiolas,” AJLC, 1 (1941), 150-153; 
(1942), 183, based on a casual remark by L. Spitzer, AR, v1 (1922), 496. Earlier workers 
occasionally regarded entropecar as the primary form, see, e.g., G. Sachs, El libro de los 
caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII (Madrid, 1936), p. 127. 

%8 See Vida e Feitos de Julio César, ed. Rodrigues Lapa and Aquarone, fol. 12": “‘E despois 
hordenarom os senadores que em aquelle anno os conssles se nom tremelessem senom de 
pequenas cousas”; ibid., fol. 26": ““Quando Cesar soube em certo que . . . se tremetera de 
dar e tomar arreffenas.”’ See also Fernao Lopes, Primeira Parte da Crénica de Dom Jodo 
Primeiro, ed. A. Braamcamp Freire (Lisbon, 1915), pp. 33, 67, 70, 124, 289. Cf. entreme- 
ter-se: Vida e Feitos de Jtilio César, fols. 16°, 31°; antrometer-se: ibid., fols. 2", 5* (twice), 
11’. In Spanish entrometido is used nowadays in an invariably derogatory sense, but in 
O Sp. entremetido signified ‘“‘sociable” and, if followed by en, “engaged in”; cf. Alfonso 
Martinez de Toledo, El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson (Berkeley, 1939), fols. 62%, 65%, 68". 

8° M. de Unamuno, “‘Notas marginales,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 11, 59. 
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porfioso,”® Extr. léntigo),” terco and enterch were readily associated in 
late medieval Europe with the inconquerably obdurate denier of Christ’s 
message, the Jew, and its fiercest and most dreaded antagonist, the 
Turk.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


70 J. Corominas, “‘Espigueo de latin vulgar,” AJLC, u (1942), 145-148, ably derives 
porfia “‘obstinacy” from perfidia “heresy,” as used by Christian writers; J. Jud had sur- 
mised that the channel of transmission was the juridical language, see ‘‘A propésito del 
espajiol tomar,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 1, 26-27. 

™ Téntigo “‘terco, pertinaz” and its derivative tentigues have been registered by A. 
Cabrera, ‘‘Voces extremefias recogidas del habla vulgar de Alburquerque y su comarca,” 
ed. J. Alemany Bolufer, BRAE, rv (1917), 105, and by A. Zamora Vicente, El habla 
de Mérida y sus cercantas (Madrid, 1943), p. 139. Téntigo is most certainly a semi-learned 
derivative from authenticus. 

7 It would be worth while to write a special study, based on linguistic material, about 
the impression that the Turks produced on Europeans at the early stage of their contact. 
Etymological studies are apt to furnish some bits of evidence. On the perpetuation of 
Turk. farfar “‘idle talker,” see Meyer-Liibke, REW*, No. 3194, with reference to earlier 
studies by Schuchardt, Levi, and Spitzer. In a note forthcoming in Romance Philology, 
Karl H. Menges points out that Ital. ciarlateno (Sp. charlatén, Fr. charlatan, etc.) also go 
back to a Turkish word of similar connotation; in this case, fraudulent rather than idle 
behavior is involved. The next issue of that same journal contains my note “Italian ciar- 
latano and its Romance Offshoots” with the discussion of the Turkish etymon from the 
Romance point of view. On Ital. (bestemmiare) come un turco, see J. Orr, MLR, xxx (1935), 
111-112. In the seventeenth century, Turquia suggested to Spaniards a ‘‘very distant 
country” or a “country tolerating polygamy”; see S. Denis, Lexique du thédire de J. Ruiz 
de Alarcén (Paris, 1943), p. 670. 
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ARTHURIAN NAMES: ARTHUR 
By WritraM A. NITZE 


S Heinrich Zimmer—GGA (1890), p. 818, n. 1—saw correctly, the 
name Arthur is the regular derivative of the Lat. Artorius in 
Brythonic. Thurneysen—ZCPh, xx (1933), 136—remarks: “Zimmer 
hatte gesehen, dass Arthur die regelmissige britannische Entwicklung 
von lat. (Artor oder) Artorius sein kann,” the long Lat. o becoming u 
in Celtic. 

Artorius is recorded in early Venetic inscriptions as the appellation of 
a family or gens (see R. S. Conway, Pra-Italic Dialects of Italy, 1, 261, 
325, 337, 420; also Tacitus, Annals, xv, ch. 71, and Juvenal, Satires, 
mi, 29). In Britain Arturius is the name of a young Irish prince, who 
perished in the battle of Tigernach in 596 a.p. (cf. Adamnan’s Vila Sancti 
Columbae, ed. Fowler, 1, ch. 9). He came from Dalriada (the kingdom 
in S-W Scotland), of which his father, Aed mac Gabrain, was ruler. The 
latter succeeded his cousin Connall in 574 (cf. the Betha Colaim Chille, 
ed. O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, p. 339).! 

According to Rhys, Arthurian Legend (p. 48), Artorius would give 
Arthur in Welsh. Hence Nennius, Historia Britonum (9th century A.D.) 
has the form Arthur (Tunc Arthur pugnabat contra illos, ch. lviin Momm- 
sen’s edition).? As for Old French, Foerster (Yvain, note 1) says: ‘‘Der 
Name heisst lat. Arturus daher fin OF .] Artur, Nom. Arturs.’’ So Marie 
de France (Zais, Lan., vs. 5) reads: 

A Kardoeil surjurnot li reis 
Artur, li pruz e li curteis, 
pur les Escoz e pur les Pis 
ki destrueient le pais; 


And Wace (Brut, vs. 8735): 


Le bon rei, le fort, le seiir 
Que vos oéz numer Artur. 


But the regular form in Chrétien de Troyes (except the Arturs of Erec, 
vs. 1992) is Artus, obl. Artu. This accords with the Artusius recorded® 


1 For Arthur as a Welsh prince, a British prince, and an Irishman of unknown rank, all 
in the seventh century, see Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 1, 6. 

? But the MLat. forms vary: William of Malmesbury, De Rebus Gestis, 1, 8, has Artur, 
gen. Arturis; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, u, 18, Arthurus; and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Historia Regum Britanniae, ed. Griscom, p. 426, Arturus (celeberrimum uirum 
illum arturum). In neither Marie nor Wace does Arturs (with an -s) occur; though after 
vs. 12274 in Wace Arthur is general, according to Arnold. In Floriant et Florete, ed. Williams, 
vs. 997, Artui rimes with lui. 

3 See Pio Rajna, Rom., xvi (1888), 161 and 355. 
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for Italy as early as 1114, and the Artus de Bretania of the Modena archi- 
volt. These forms are evidently Breton; as Zimmer (p. 832 n.) said: “Die 
Lautform der franzésisch redenden Bretonen.” 

With these details before us, the question is: who was Arthur? Was there 
an historical personage by that name and how did he become the King 
Arthur of the medieval romances? In a memorable article—M P, xxn 
(1924-25), 367-374—Kemp Malone identified a Venetic, Dalmatian Ar- 
torius with the British Arthur; an opinion which, with slight modifica- 
tion, was accepted by Thurneysen, ZC Ph, xx (1933), 136.4 In order to set 
the matter in the clearest possible light, however, two documents must he 
taken into account: (1) the Latin inscription (C7Z 1919) adduced by 
Malone, and (2) ch. lvi of Nennius, Historia Britonum, dated at the 
beginning of the ninth century, A.D.® 

CIL 1919 was found on an ornate arca (coffin) of white marble at 
Podstrana in the region of ancient Epetium (Stobrez) near Split in 
Dalmatia. Its testimony is confirmed (in part) by C/Z 12791, found near 
the chapel of St. Martin of Podstrana on the road from Split to Almissa. 
See Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Artorius, for further testimony. Rendered into 
current English, this is what the inscription® states: 


Lucius Artorius Castus offers prayers to the Gods of the Lower World (his house- 
hold deities), and while still living dedicates this tablet to himself and his family. 
He was centurion or captain in four Roman legions; to wit, the Third Gallica, 
the Sixth Ferrata, the Second Adjutrix and the Fifth Macedonica. Likewise he 
was ranking centurion of the last-mentioned legion and became commander of 
the fleet lying off Misenum (Naples). Then he was colonel of the Sixth Victrix 


* Thurneysen remarks: “Die Bausteine zu seiner Erklérung liegen bereit, sind aber 
noch nicht richtig zusammengefiigt.” 

5 According to Faral, Légende Arthurienne, 1, 73, the Chartres MS., already interpolated, 
represents an earlier text than that chosen by Mommsen. This he dates as later than 687. 
But Lot, Nennius et l’Historia Brittonum, 1, 79 says ‘“‘ne saurait avoir été composée avant 
774.” 

6 Inscriptions 1919 and 12791 read as follows (the sign ‘‘7” means Centurioni; restorations 
are in italics; see Malone, p. 370): 

Dis _ L. Artorius Castus. 7 Jeg. III Gallicae. item 7 /eg. VI Ferratae. item 7 leg. Manibus 
II Adiutricis item Jeg. V Macedonicae. item primo pilo eiusdem praeposito 
classis Misenatium . praef. leg. VI Victricis. duci leg. cohort. alarum Bri- 
tanicimiarum adversus Armoricanos . procuratori centenario provinciae 
Liburniae iure gladi. vivus ipse sibi et suis 

L. Artorius 
Castus primi pilaris 
Leg. V Macedonicae 
[praep Cl Mis pr] 
aefectus legions 
VI Victricis 
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Legion (stationed at York in Britain) and as dux or ‘leader’ headed an expedition 
of British infantry and cavalry auxiliaries against the Armoricans (in Gaul). 
Finally, he became imperial collector of the province of Liburnia (Northern 
Dalmatia) with the power of life and death. 


This page from a Roman Who’s Who is tantalizingly succinct. The more 
so since ancient writers on Britain, including Suetonius, never breathe 
Artorius’ name. But the mention of the British campaign and the refer- 
ence to the very important Sixth Legion, renowned in military history 
as victrix (“victorious”), pia (“patriotic”), and fidelis (“loyal”), provide 
us with a valuable clue. Says Mommsen—CI/L, 11, 303—‘‘nihil habet 
quod offendat [despite the silence of historians] . . . eam legionem [the 
Sixth] cum adiunctis ei cohortibus alisque duxisse adversus Armoricanos.” 

It is clear then that Artorius was commander of the Sixth Legion and 
that he probably was in Britain (England). If further light on him is to 
be found, it must be sought in what is known about the Sixth Legion. 
Here the important study of Sir George MacDonald, The Roman Wall 
in Scotland, 2nd. ed. (Clarendon Press, 1934), is of help. On p. 408, 
MacDonald says: 


Unlike the Second Legion [Secunda Augusta], the Legio Sexta ... was not in- 
cluded in the original army of Britain. Under Augustus its station was in Hither 
Spain. Afterwards it was moved to Lower Germany. We hear of it as being active 
there during the crisis of aA.p. 69, and it was there that it earned, twenty years 
later, the last two honorary titles (‘dutiful,’ ‘loyal’) which it bears in British in- 
scriptions. The additional distinctions were conferred upon it in a.p. 89, when the 
legions in Upper Germany revolted and proclaimed Antonius Saturnius as em- 
peror. The movement was crushed by the army of the Lower Province, whose 
loyalty remained unshaken, and the grateful Princeps bestowed upon each of the 
legions and auxiliary regiments that had stood firm the additional epithets of 
‘Pia Fidelis Domitiana’ (Domitian’s Own). The last was dropped as a matter of 
course a few years afterwards, when the damnatio memoriae was pronounced over 
the fallen emperor, but the two others were retained. The precise date at which 
the Sixth Legion came to Britain is doubtful. That it crossed direct from Ger- 
many some time in the reign of Hadrian is rendered certain by epigraphic evi- 
dence. . . . As its head-quarters were fixed at York (EBVRACUM,), it is clear that 
it was brought over to replace the Ninth Legion, after the latter had been cut to 
pieces by the Brigantes. This cannot have been long before the construction of 
Hadrian’s Wall, at the building of which it must have assisted. Two decades 
later, a vexillation was engaged in the making of the Scottish Limes.’ 


The most probable time for Hadrian’s crossing from Gaul is the spring 
of the year a.p. 122 (MacDonald, p. 6). To divide the Romans from the 
barbarians in Britain, the historian Spartian tells us, Hadrian erected a 


7 See Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain, p. 128. 
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murum per octoginta milia passum, a statement that “makes it obvious 
that Hadrian’s Wall ran along the neck of land that separates the Solway 
Firth from the mouth of the Tyne.” 

Hadrian was succeeded in a.p. 138 by Antoninus Pius, in whose biog- 
raphy by Capitolinus (?) it is said (Latin text in MacDonald, p. 8): 
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“Through his legates he carried on many wars; for he subdued the Britons 
through Lollius Urbicus, a legate, and, after driving back the barbarians 
erected another wall of turf (alio muro cespiticio).”? To be sure, Capito- 
linus gives nothing to guide us as to its site, nor does he indicate its 
length, but numerous inscribed stones (and on them a vexillation of the 
Sixth Legion is mentioned), discovered between the Clyde and the Firth 
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of Forth, ‘‘prove beyond doubt that here stood the ‘wall of turf’ erected 
during the reign of Pius.”’ To be noted, however, is that the inscriptions 
call the barrier, not murus (like Hadrian’s) but vallum,® and that two 
fragmentary tablets give the name of Lollius Urbicus, thus confirming 
the testimony of Capitolinus. 

It is, therefore, certain that there were two barriers erected by the 
Romans (with the assistance of the Sixth Legion): (1) the. murus of 
Hadrian after 122, and (2) the vallum of Antoninus after 138. And, 
while the name of Artorius is mot found on any of the stones discovered 
so far, the legion he commanded is mentioned. As for his expedition 
against the Armoricans, the reference on the arca would indicate that 
he had an active career in Britain. 

Our second document, the Historia Britonum by Nennius, gives the 
following account. I give Mommsen’s text: 


Tunc Arthur pugnabat contra illos [Saxones] in illis diebus cum regibus Brit- 
tonum, sed ipse dux erat bellorum. Primum bellum fuit in ostium fluminis quod 
dicitur Glein. Secundum et tertium et quartum et quintum super aliud flumen, 
quod dicitur Dubglas et est in regione Linnuis. Sextum bellum super flumen, 
quod vocatur Bassas. Septimum fuit bellum in silva Celidonis, id est Cat Coit 
Celidon. Octavum fuit bellum in castello Guinnion, in quo Arthur portavit im- 
aginem sanctae Mariae perpetuae virginis super humeros suos et pagani versi 
sunt in fugam in illo die et caedes magna fuit super illos per virtutem domini Iesu 
Christi et per virtutem sanctae Mariae virginis genetricis eius. Nonum bellum 
gestum est in urbe Legionis. Decimum gessit bellum in litore fluminis, quod 
vocatur Tribuit (Vatican MS: Trahtreuroit). Undecimum factum est bellum in 
monte, qui dicitur Agned (Vatican MS: qui nominatur breguoin ubi illos in 
fugam vertit quem nos cat bregion appellamus; Cotton MS: qui dicitur agned cat 
bregomion). Duodecimum fuit bellum in Monte Badonis, in quo corruerunt in 
uno die nongenti sexaginta viri de uno impetu Arthur; et nemo prostravit eos nisi 
ipse solus, et in omnibus bellis victor extitit. 


Faral (1, 133) is of the opinion that the passage is “un élément primitif 
de la compilation.” It shows that an Arthurian legend existed, certainly 
by the ninth century. Faral (p. 153) and Lot (p. 130) would locate it in 
the North of Britain, which is an open question. Collingwood (and 
Myres, Roman Britain, pp. 321 ff.) thinks that the passage “becomes 
intelligible as soon as we... envisage Arthur as the commander of a 
mobile field-army,”’ though it does not necessarily follow “that the sites 
of his twelve battles must not be sought in any one part of Britain.” He 
adds, however, “that the names are genuine is obvious. Not only are they 
part of the oldest tradition, but there is hardly one [?] whose site is 


® The L. vallum means, of course, ‘‘rampart.”’ For the use of it to designate the ‘‘ditch” 
south of the Hadrian wall, see Collingwood and Myres, pp. 124 and 133. 
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established beyond controversy, whereas a forger would have offered 
corroborative detail by putting them at well-known places.” Certainly 
the title dux bellorum is intriguing, as if Arthur were a Roman comes 
(Collingwood, p. 322) who united the British kings under him. It also 
recalls the function (dux) of Artorius in his British expedition as recorded 
on the arca. The office, if not the actual person, was remembered. Bede, 
who does not refer to the Arthuriana or perhaps scorns them, describes 
St. Germanus as dux belli (Collingwood, p. 321). 

Since Marie de France refers to Kardoeil,® Chrétien’s Carduel (British, 
Caer Luel, Lat. Luguvallium), Eng. Carlisle, as the seat of Arthur during 
his campaign against the Picts and Scots, traditional as well as phonetic 
considerations must be taken into account in judging the site of the 
battles mentioned by Nennius. 

It is unnecessary to list again the authorities who have dealt with this 
vexed question. That has been done’ by Kenneth Jackson —‘‘Once 
Again Arthur’s Battles,” MP, xii (1945), 44-57—although for an un- 
accountable reason he overlooked my article—‘‘More on the Arthuriana 
of Nennius,”’ MLN, ivi (1943), 1-8—where incidentally I quote his 
opinions and acknowledge his help. What follows takes account of his 
phonetic precision and his skeptical attitude, excessive as I believe the 
latter is. 

1. in ostium fluminis quod dicitur Glein. Probably the Glen; as Jackson 
says, “a river flowing into the Till, is referred to by Bede in a passage 
on the conversion of the Northumbrians (HE, ii. 14) as Gleni (Lat. gen. 
sing.), which is the OE. Glene.”’ Locality: NE of the Hadrian murus. 

2-5. super aliud flumen quod dicitur Dubglas et est in regione Linnuis. 
The text doesnot say that the four battles were all in one place; they 
may have been distributed along the river. Dubglas is OW. *dubgleis, 
later OW. dugleis “black stream,” Eng. Douglas, Divelish, Dawlish, 
Dowlish, etc. Skene thought it was the Upper or Lower Douglas flowing 
into Loch Lomond since he identified Linnuis with Lennox. Douglas 
Water enters Loch Lomond north of Luss (W.J. Watson, Celtic Place 
Names of Scotland, p. 457). Jackson objects strongly to the equation of 
Linnuis with Lennox on phonetic grounds. “OW. Linnuis,” he says (p. 
48), “would come from Br.-Lat. *Lindénsis, *Lindénsés, or *Lindénsia,” 
and is reasonably identified with Lindsey, the region of Lincoln. The dif- 
ficulty with this identification is that there is no Douglas river in Lindsey 
—an important point.!® As for Lennox, it is, as Jackson makes clear, an 


* Cf. Zimmer, p. 525, and ZFSL, xu (1890), 238, n. 1. 
10 Blenner-Hassett, ‘‘The English River Names in Lawman’s Brut,” MLN, iv (1940), 
373-378, treats other river names. 
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English pluralization of the Scotch Gaelic Leamhnach, going back to OI. 
Lemnach, and means “a man from Leamhain.” The root here is a 
Celtic word *lem ‘“‘elm tree” (Lat. ulmus) which, according to Jackson 
(see my article, p. 5), “appears in Irish and Scotch Gaelic with a short 
grade #, and in British with the long grade é (from ei). One can distin- 
guish various derivatives: among them one with an -an-suffix. ... From 
this *Leman base there was a Goedelic adjective, which as a common 
adjective would mean ‘elmish,’ ‘of the elm,’ etc., but as a name would 
be ‘man of elmland’ or ‘man of Lemanis.’” ‘“‘Ptolemy’s Lémannonios . . . 
is from the same stem and clearly refers to the same general area.”’ Thus, 
Jackson thinks, it is evident that OW. Linnuis cannot be Lennox. On 
the other hand, if Ptolemy’s Greek term had a Br.-Lat. equivalent, it 
might well have been *Lemanensis, later *Lemanésis, which would have 
become *Lennois or even Linnuis. Such a possibility is not precluded. 
I set it down for what it may be worth, on the assumption that Skene 
(and Lot) were not entirely mistaken. Locality: the region of Lennox, to 
the NW of the Antonine vallum, or the region of Lincoln, south of York 
(Eburacum). 

6. super flumen quod vocatur Bassas. Rassenthwaite, in Westmoreland 
(south of Carlisle), is mentioned by Anscombe and Lot, but is unsuitable 
because the name was originally Bastunwait (Lindkvist, Middle English 
Place-Names of Scandinavian Origin, p. 103). As Johnstone suggests, the 
word may be connected with W. das “shallow,” but according to Jackson 
“Bassas, proximately from a British *Bassass-, is an unlikely form.” No 
identification. 

7. in silva Celidonis, id est Cat Coit Celidon (‘Battle of the Wood of 
Celidon’’). “Coit Celidon,”’ says Jackson, 
is the OW. spelling of MW. Coet Celydon . . . , a famous place in medieval Welsh 
legend. As it appears there its location is vague; but it was evidently within 
range of Glasgow and Carlisle, perhaps the moorlands round the upper Clyde and 
Tweed valleys, and certainly in Scotland. Nennius’ silva Celidonis and the OW. 
Coit Celidon are clearly equivalent to the silva or saltus Caledoniae of classical 
writers. 


As he adds, in early Welsh tradition Myrddin (= Merlin= Lailoken) ‘was 
associated with Rhydderch of Dumbarton and the battle of Arfderydd 
=Arthuret some miles north of Carlisle,"' and after the battle lived in 
the Wood of Celyddon, apparently thought of as in that neighborhood.” 
Locality: Scotland, north of Carlisle. 

8. in castello Guinnion. Here we come to a moot question. Most com- 
mentators, following Anscombe, accept the British Vinovia, Ptolemy’s 


" Cf. Parry, ed. Vita Merlini, pp. 18 ff. 
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Vinovion (on the Antonine Itinerary), Binchester in county Durham, as 
the origin of this name. Jackson rejects this because “OW. Guinnion 
would come from a British *Vindion- or *Vinnion-, probably the former, 
as it contains the known stem *vindo, ‘white,’ whereas there is no known 
Br. *vinn-. It might stand for Br. *Vindiones [see my article, p. 6], ‘The 
White People,’ something like *Dinon Vindionén=Castellum Alborum.” 
But, if following Anscombe we read Guinuion (that is, read u for n, 
since these letters are often confused), Jackson admits that “this could 
come from a Br. *Vinoviones.” Just what Jackson means by saying: ‘“‘we 
have no right to alter it [Guinnion] for the sake of upholding an identifi- 
cation previously made on mistaken grounds,” is not clear. Are we to 
take no account of circumstantial evidence? Locality: Probably Vinovia, 
south of the Hadrian murus. 

9. in urbe Legionis. MSS. MN in urbe leogis quae bryttanicae Cair Lion 
dicitur. The two places involved are Caerleon and Chester, two of the 
three legionary fortresses in Britain. The choice between them is not 
entirely certain. But, as Jackson states, “the balance of probability is in 
favor of Chester,” as Johnstone and Crawford had thought. Locality: 
Chester. 

10. in litore fluminis, quod vocatur Tribuit; MN quod nos vocamus M 
trahtreuroit, N tractheuroit. Here Jackson gives an admirable explanation: 


OW. Tribruit or Tribroit, Mod. W. Tryfrwyd, consists clearly of try-(OW. iri-), 
‘through, thorough, excessive,’ and bruyd (OW. *bruit, *broit), ‘pierced, 
broken.’ ...In Traith Tribuit the word is a name, ‘Tryfrwyd, i.e., Pierced or 
Broken (Place),’ referring to some natural feature; the whole phrase is, therefore, 
“The Strand of Tryfrwyd, i.e. of the Pierced or Broken (Place).’’ In view of the 
meaning ¢raeth [’sands’ or ‘strands,’ cf. Nennius’ litus fluminis],. . . the words in 
MN ... quod nos vocamus Trajth Tribroit (emend so) signify of course that the 
litus fluminis was called by the Welsh Traith Tribroit, not that the flumen was. 
..+In one of the MW. sources [see Ifor Williams, Canu Aneirin (Cardifi, 
1938), p. 294] the name is given in the plural, ‘“The Strands.” 

In the same poem, an early one detailing the exploits of Arthur’s warriors, it is 
said that “Manawyd brought back a broken shield from Tryfrwyd;” which, taken 
together with Nennius, makes it clear that Welsh tradition associated Arthur with 
a battle at this place. The third MW. source occurs in a poem referring to a 
battle in connection with Myrddin, and so Tryfrwyd is perhaps to be regarded 
as being somewhere in the North, possibly southwestern Scotland. 


Locality: SW Scotland, perhaps near the Solway. 

11. in monte qui dicitur Agned. Blenner-Hassett—Speculum, xvi 
(1942), 250 ff.—connected A gned with the statement of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (HRB, 259), “oppidum montis Agned quod nunc Castellum Puel- 
larum dicitur et Montem Dolorosum,” Castellum Puellarum being a 
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common medieval name for Edinburgh.’* He considered Mons Dolorosus 
a gloss on mons A gned (cf. Lawman, Angnetes munte, Myvyrian Archaiol- 
ogy, Mynyd Angnet) by relating Agned to Mod. W. angen, pl.anghenion, 
“necessity, want,” and in order to make the connection with Mons 
Dolorosus more plausible he posited a new plural *amg(e)ned, translated 
as “sorrows.” Jackson rejects *ang(e)nmed and states that ‘““Mod. W. 
angen, pl. anghenion would be spelled in OW. *ancen, *ancenion; and in 
MW. it is aghen, aghenion.”” To Jackson Agned remains “unsolved.” 
But Jackson (p. 53) admits that OW. Agned can be an error for *Angned ; 
“this could come from some unknown Br. word *angned-.’’ I am not a 
Celticist and speak with deference to Jackson’s views. But, in any case, 
the IG. root ank- (cf. also angh-), to which W. angenis related, implies 
“necessity, want”’ and would thus seem to uphold Geoffrey’s dolorosus 
(see Walde- Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch, 1, 60-63). Locality: 
perhaps Edinburgh. 

12. in monte Badonis. Nennius borrowed the name of this battle from 
Gildas, De Excidio, 26: mons Badonicus. It was probably an actual 
British victory and it was fought sometime between 493 and 516 (Jack- 
son, p. 55). A name, however, which lies outside of the Nennian list but 
which merits consideration is Camlann. The Annales Cambriae, Harleian 
MS. 3859, for the year 539 records: Guieth Camlann (“Battle of Cam- 
lann”’) im qua Arthur et Medraut corruerunt. Crawford had identified 
Camlann with the Roman fort of Camboglanna (Birdoswald) on the 
murus of Hadrian. Br. Camboglanna, Jackson now points out, means 
“crooked bank,” and “would certainly become’ Camlann in late OW. 
and MW. In Nennius one would expect the preservation of the g; “but,” 
he observes, “‘the Annales Cambriae are a good deal younger than Nen- 
nius—the spirant g was probably already ceasing to be pronounced, 
and a tenth-century scribe might have written Camlann, especially if he 
got the name from an oral source.” Locality: The Hadrian murus. 

We see, therefore, that dubious as some of the names remain, their 
location (always excepting Badon Mount) falls into the North in proxim- 
ity to the limites established by the Romans."* That must be where the 
Arthurian legend was born (cf. my article, p. 8). This bears out Marie 


2 See now Helaine Newstead’s comment, PMLA, txru (1948), 811. 

13 The Welsh Gododdin, ed. Ifor Williams, vss. 1241-1242, refers to a warrior who “‘glut- 
ted the black ravens on the rampart of the city, though he was no Arthur.” Jackson— 
Antiquity, x1 (1939), 25-34—thinks the Gododdin was “‘the work of a contemporary poet 
of the late sixth century.” This would give us a very early reference to “‘Arthur.” The poem 
is an elegy of the British warriors killed at Catraeth, which, according to Williams, would 
be Catterick (Bede’s Cataracta), and probably the Cataractonium on the Roman road 
connecting the Hadrian Jimes with York. Carriden at the eastern end of the Antonine 
Wall has also been suggested. Cf. Chadwick, Growth of Literature, 1, 43. 
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de France’s claim (see above) and the views of Faral and Lot as to 
location. 

But why did Nennius represent Arthur’s (Artorius’) campaigns as 

having been waged against the Saxons (Saxones)? This must be due, in 
large part, to the influence of Gildas. The latter does not refer to Arthur, 
except possibly by implication. But he does say, ch. xxiii: 
Tumomnes consiliarii una cumsuperbotyranno [perhaps Vor-Tigern, cf.two MSS.] 
caecantur, adinvenientes tale praesidivm, immo excidium patriae, ut ferocissimi 
illi nefandi nominis Saxones deo hominibusque invisi, quasi in caulas lupi, in 
insulam ad retundendas aquilonales gentes intromitterentur. 


Then to meet the challenge of the victorious Saxons, whom the British 
had invited, ch. xxv: 


Tempore igitur interveniente aliquantulo, cum recessissent domum crudelissimi 
praedones, . . . duce Ambrosio Aureliano viro modesto, qui solus forte Romanae 
gentis tantae tempestatis collisione occisis in eadem parentibus purpura nimirum 
indutis superfuerat, cuius nunc temporibus nostris suboles magnopere avita 
bonitate degeneravit, vires capessunt, victores provocantes ad proelium: quis 
victoria deo annuente cessit. Ex eo tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes vincebant 
. . . usque ad annum obsessionis Badonici montis. 


Cf. also Bede, HE, 1, ch. 15. 

It seems, then, that Nennius or X, his source, replaced Gildas’ superbus 
tyrannus of the northern campaign and Ambrosius by Arthur. Hence 
the last became the defender of the British against the Saxons—much as 
Charlemagne, who in 778 went to Spain at the invitation of a Moham- 
medan ally, Ibn-el-Arabi,"® and was attacked by the Basques in the 
Pyrenees, becomes in the Chanson de Roland, some three centuries later, 
the defender of France against the Mohammedans. The epic process in 
the two instances is much alike; for details, see MP, xxx1x (1941), 1-14. 
In both cases a lapse of time was necessary to complete the epic picture, 
by making the requisite change. 

When Geoffrey of Monmouth began to write, around 1136, Arthur was 
a recognized, national hero, with all of the trappings of myth and folk- 
lore which that implies. In 1113.the monks of Laon, on a journey to 
Devonshire, mention Arthur’s “chair and oven”—according to “British 
fables”—which were shown to them—(see J.S.P. Tatlock, Speculum, v111 
(1933), 454, on the authenticity of the report)—and the cartulary of St. 


14 Gildas mentions the /imites, but attributes one to the British, the other to the Ro- 
mans; on this see Faral, Lég. Arthur., 1,25,and Lot, Schoepperle Studies, pp. 236-240. Wace, 
Brut, ed. Arnold, vss. 6168 ff., mentions Un mur firent sur un fossé, evidently Hadrian’s 


murus. 
% See R. Fawtier, La Chanson de Roland, pp. 168 ff. 
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Salvator Rotonensis (Redon)'* records the name of Arthur for 868. In 
De Rebus Gestis (ab. 1125) William of Malmesbury speaks of “Artur de 
quo Britonum nugae hodieque delirant,” and Geoffrey himself tells us 
that after Camlan(n) Arthur was carried off to Avalon, ‘“‘ad sananda 
vulnera sua.” Finally, in 1191 the monks of Glastonbury (=Avalon) 
exhumed Arthur’s bones from their cemetery and placed them in the 
Lady Chapel of their abbey (see Perlesvaus, 11, ch. 1). Since this was done 
with the consent or at the instigation of Henry II, henceforth the British 
hero became a legendary ancestor of the ruling Angevin dynasty. (Cf. 
Millican, Spenser and the Table Round, p. 148.) 

As to Arthur’s battles,’ Geoffrey first has Arthur grapple with the 
unavoidable Saxons. They are defeated by Arthur near the river Douglas, 
and again at Lincoln in Lindsey and in the forest of Caledon. The Saxons 
promise to go back to Germany, but sail to Totnes, and finally besiege 
Bath (Bado). Here Arthur defeats them in a great victory. Thereupon 
he turns against the Picts and Scots, wins battles, besieges the enemy 
on the islands of Loch Lomond, and reduces the foe to servitude. It 
looks as if Geoffrey was consulting the Nennian text. He knows nothing 
about Hadrian or Antoninus, though (331) he mentions a wallum inter 
deiram & albaniam constructed by Severus, a Roman senator. He places 
Arthur’s final defeat on the river Camlan(n)—fluuium camblani or 
camblam—in Cornwall (499). Apparently he had the Camel in mind. 
All of this speaks for itself! Geoffrey was a romancer, who adapted 
legend and history to suit himself. 

To summarize: we see that the British Arthur goes back to Latin 
Artorius. Indeed, Lucius Artorius Castus may well be identical with 
Nennius’ Arthur, if not directly, then indirectly as Thurneysen ad- 
mitted.!* The former must have been in Britain or how could he have 
headed an expedition of British auxiliaries against the Armoricans? 
Moreover, he was at one time commander of the famous Sixth Legion, 
under Hadrian stationed at York and vexillations of which assisted in 
the building of the Hadrian and Antonine ramparts. That the shift oc- 
curred which made him in Nennius the British champion not only 
against the Picts and Scots but also against the Saxons is part of the 
epic process. In similar fashion, when Charlemagne invaded Spain in 


%6 A. de Courson, Cartulaire de Redon, p. 19. 

17 See E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain, p. 36. No attempt is made in this article to 
interpret Arthur’s name as that of a god; see Rhys, Arthur. Leg., p. 48, and more recently 
A. H. Krappe, Speculum, xx (1945), 405-415. 

18 Thurneysen says: “Ein Urahne wird an jenem Feldzug [against the Armoricans] 
teilgenommen und einen Sohn nach dem Héchstkomandierenden benannt haben. Von 
ciesem hat dann der Arthur des 5. Jh.s seinen Namen ererbt” (p. 137). 
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778, he went to the aid of a Mohammedan ally, hardly, as the Chanson 
de Roland three centuries later maintains, to conquer Spain for Christian- 
ity; at Roncesvaux his rear-guard was destroyed by Basques, not by 
Saracens. Thus the epic poet modernizes his hero. 

Finally, I believe that the evidence justifies the hypothesis that the 
Arthur legend began in the North in proximity to the Roman fortifica- 
tions erected by the Romans, the ruins of which probably fostered the 
legend. In like manner, tombs and shrines fostered the chansons de geste 
in France. I accept the historicity of Arthur. Says Collingwood (p. 321): 
“The fact that his name in later ages was a magnet drawing to itself all 
manner of folk-lore and fable, and that an Arthurian cycle grew up com- 
posed partly of events transferred from other contexts, no more proves 
him a fictitious character than similar fables prove it of Alexander or 
Aristotle, Vergil or Roland.” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. RUSKIN SATIRIZED, 1857 


In PMLA for June 1948 I produced evidence to show that, while Ruskin was 
certainly not the Art-Dictator of England during the 1850’s, the general cultured 
public of that time did know him well and respect him as a bold and stimulat- 
ing, if sometimes unreliable, writer on art. My colleague, Mr. E. K. Waterhouse, 
has now drawn my attention to a pamphlet issued in 1857 which tends to con- 
firm this view and which is also of interest for other reasons. The title page gives 
a full description of it: 

Poems Inspired by Certain Pictures at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, by Tennyson 
Longfellow Smith, of Cripplegate Within, Edited by his Friend, the Author of ‘Thorns & 
Thistles.” Illustrated by the Hon. Botibol Bareacres ; and Dedicated, with Profound Admiration 
and Awe, to that Greatest of Modern Poets, Philosophers, Artists, Art-Critics, and Authors, 
the Immortal Buskin. Manchester: Sold at the Book-Stall of the Exhibition, and by All Re- 
spectable Booksellers. 


Seven of the illustrations in this pamphlet are caricatures of Pre-Raphaelite 
paintings shown in the 1857 Exhibition. The eighth and last represents the Pre- 
Raphaelites, as a body of armored cavalry, routing the Old Masters; in the top 
right-hand corner, the Oxford Graduate acts as a guardian angel, pointing out 
to the Pre-Raphaelites the way to victory and apparently causing torrential rain 
to lash the retreating foe. These illustrations are all pretty crude; the shrewdest 
of them is the caricature of Holman Hunt’s Awakened Conscience—representing 
that work as it appeared before the artist had been induced to re-paint the 
woman’s face. The poem on this picture represents fairly enough the very 
ordinary talent of “Tennyson Longfellow Smith.” The lady of the awakened 
conscience refers at one point in it to the fact that the window of her room is 
depicted as looking on to a graveyard: 

I own my windows don’t, in fact, look on the church-yard sod, 

But Mr. H. would have it so, being obstinate and odd. 

’Twould give such force, he said—was full of meaning, dark and sad; 
And really, as he’s managed it, it doesn’t look so bad! 


The writer was evidently thinking of Alexander Smith (1830-67) when he chose 
his pseudonym. In the Athenaeum for 3 January 1857 a contributor had accused 
Smith of plagiarism. This charge is echoed in several “‘editorial’”’ notes to the 
present collection of poems: for example, “That the study of T. L. S. has not 
been confined to our modern warblers is proved by this Miltonian phrase.” And 
there is in these notes one tasteless allusion to Smith’s social origin. 

But my main purpose in writing of this pamphlet is to offer it as additional 
evidence in support of my estimate of Ruskin’s reputation in the 1850’s. I have 
already quoted the dedication to “Buskin” and described the illustration in 
which the Oxford Graduate appears. The poem accompanying this illustration 
is a “Pre-Raffaelleite Chorus.” I select the first two and the last of its twelve 
stanzas to represent it here. They are poor stuff; but they make it clear that in 
1857 Ruskin was well known and widely accepted as the Pre-Raphaelite prophet: 
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Emerson’s “Dungeon Made of Air” 


Oh, we live in wretched days, there are few whom we can praise, 
Save the happy band of brothers who ‘‘Pre-Raffaelleite” are called; 
All the rest will come to grief, with no hope of relief, 

And by our prophet, Buskin, will be regularly mauled. 


Still no more will we say, of the painters of to-day, 

Who, if they only join our ranks, may yet perhaps be saved; 

But for Raffaelle and his crew, we will pink them through and through, 
And Buskin’s name in blood upon their souls shall be engraved. . . . 


So, you see, we must be right; and, having put you in a fright, 
Go, burn your stupid ancient daubs, and come to us to school; 
Then perhaps you may, some day, find out the proper way 
To look on Art and Nature, and cease to be a fool. 
J. D. Jump 


University of Manchester 


2. EMERSON AND MERLIN’S “DUNGEON MADE OF AIR” 


NEtson F. Apktns in his stimulating article, “Emerson and the Bardic Tradi- 
tion” (PMLA, txt, 662-677), points out that the story, used by Emerson in a 
poem published in 1867 and again in the essay ‘Poetry and Imagination” (de- 
livered in 1872 and published in 1876), in which Merlin is incarcerated in a 
tower of air rather than in or under a stone, is not from Malory but from the 
Vulgate Merlin. As Adkins states, Emerson is unlikely to have seen the original 
French, and the ME translation of the episode in question was not printed until 
1869, thus being too late, at all events, for the poem. In consequence, Adkins has 
to leave Emerson’s source undetermined, although he makes some ingenious 
speculations on the subject (p. 673). Emerson, as a matter of fact, took his in- 
formation and, indeed, more than two pages of his essay, from the notes to the 
preface of Robert Southey’s edition of Malory, The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyng 
Arthur; . 
xlviii. The passage in “Poetry and Imagination ”? is no more than a slightly 
altered borrowing from Southey’s version of the French, as the following quota- 
tions make clear. The first is Southey: 

The disappearance of so remarkable and so useful a personage as Merlin occasioned great 
trouble at King Arthur’s court, and many knights set out in search of him; among other 
was Sir Gawain, whose fortune it was, while upon this quest, to meet with one of the most 
extraordinary adventures that ever befell him in the course of his eventful life. . . . [Here 
ensues an episode, omitted by Emerson, in which Gawain is transformed to a dwarf.) In this 
deplorable state he pursued his quest till it was time to return to court. Then turning his : 
face homeward, and cursing his evil fortune, he came into the forest of Broceliande, : 


1 Emerson borrowed the work from the Boston Athenaeum in 1860, taking out Volume 1 
on August 25th and Volume 11 on September 7th; he returned both volumes on January 
7, 1861; see Kenneth W. Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, N. C., 1941), 
pp. 32, 89. 

2 Complete W orks of Emerson (Boston, 1904), vir, 60-63. : 


. . and in the end Le Morte Darthur (2 vols., London, 1817),! 1, xlvi- 
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lamenting as he went along. Suddenly he heard the voice of one groaning on his right hand; 
looking that way he could see nothing save a kind of smoke which seemed like air, and 
through which he could not pass; and this impediment made him so wrathful that it 
deprived him of speech. Presently he heard a voice which said, Gawain, Gawain, be not 
out of heart, for everything which must happen will come to pass. 


After the disappearance of Merlin from King Arthur’s court he was seriously missed, and 
many knights set out in search of him. Among others was Sir Gawain, who pursued his 
search till it was time to return to the court. He came into the forest of Broceliande, 
lamenting as he went along. Presently he heard the voice of one groaning on his right 
hand; looking that way, he could see nothing save a kind of smoke which seemed like air, 
and through which he could not pass; and this impediment made him so wrathful that it 
deprived him of speech. Presently he heard a voice which said, “Gawain, Gawain, be not 
out of heart, for everything which must happen will come to pass.’’ 


The rest of Emerson’s quotation is nearly verbatim, except that he translated a 
French proverb into English and omitted two sentences referring to Gawain’s 
transformation. 

We may assume that Emerson copied the passage before he returned the book 
to the Athenaeum and labelled it merely as from the Morte d’ Arthur. When he 
came to use it a decade or so later he had forgotten that it came from the pref- 
atory material rather than from the work itself, and so wrote: “There is in 
every poem a height which attracts more than other parts, and is best remem- 
bered. Thus, in Morte d’Arthur, I remember nothing so well as Sir Gawain’s 
parley with Merlin in his wonderful prison.’ 

B. J. WHITING 


Harvard University 


3 Emerson, vit, 60-61. It should be observed that while Emerson gives no reference to 
Southey, he does inclose the passage in quotation marks. 

4 vi, 60. He had entered the same sentiment in his journal in 1869: ‘Thus, in Morte 
@’ Arthur, I remember nothing so well as Merlin’s cry from his invisible inaccessible prison” 
—Journals, ed, E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (Boston, 1909-14), x, 276. All he forgot 
was that the account was not in the Morte d’Arthur, and that was because he had not noted 
the fact. For another example of Emerson’s free use of earlier scholarship, see ‘‘Emerson, 
Chaucer, and Thomas Warton,” American Literature, xv11 (1945), 75-78. 


3. SPENSER’S THOMALIN 


In my paper on “Spenser’s Morrell and Thomalin’”’ printed in PMLA, txn 
(December, 1947), 936-949, I suggested the identification of Thomas Cooper, 
Bishop of Lincoln, for Thomalin in the July eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender, 
noting that Cooper sometimes officially signed his name as Thom. Lincoln, the 
abbreviation of which was Thom. Lin. Since my article appeared, Professor T. W. 
Baldwin has informed me that a= of (see NED). The official style was “Thomas 
of Lincoln” ; hence Thom-a-lin. 
Paut E. McLane 
University of Notre Dame 
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4. THE FLEURS DE TOUTES VERTUS 


WirH the intention of confirming certain tentative assumptions which I had set 
forth in my paper “The Fleurs de toutes vertus and Christine de Pisan’s L’Epitre 
@’Othéa” (PMLA, Lxu, 32-44), I devoted a large part of this past summer to in- 
tensive research in the most important European libraries. The results of these 
studies have been, in the main, to confirm my beliefs though these had, during 
the war years when the material for this paper was gathered together, been 
necessarily based upon an examination of library catalogues and a study of refer- 
ence works and of various learned papers. An investigation of the manuscripts 
themselves, which had to be deferred until now, necessitates a modification of 
my paper in two respects. Though minor from my point of view and not directly 
connected with my problem, they may seem serious inasmuch as they affect the 
actual title of my article. 

The theory that I set forth was that Christine de Pisan had borrowed extensive 
portions from a certain text (represented in Morgan MS 771) for her Epitre 
@’Othéa and that this original text was based on the Italian Fiore di virtz either 
through an altered and rearranged Italian version or through alterations and 
modifications made by a French translator. Actually it develops that the Fiore 
di virtd was literally translated into French, that this French translation was 
recast into the text found (for example) in Morgan MS 771, and that this text 
was then extensively cited by Christine in her Epitre d’Othéa. 

Thus far, then, my tentative assumptions were found vindicated—but by rely- 
ing (unfortunately) upon the Chantilly catalogue I was sadly misled in other 
respects. The catalogue assures us that MS 649 contains “le méme ouvrage” 
(1, 126) as MS 660; again, it is explicitly stated elsewhere that the texts in the 
two manuscripts are the same, though that in MS 660 has “un autre prologue et 
une autre disposition des chapitres” (1, 236). Unfortunately this is not at all true, 
the text of MS 660, which is called the Fleurs de toutes vertus and which has the 
verse incipit “En ce printemps que les humains espris,’”’ is an exact translation 
of the Fiore di virta and is quite distinct from the work found in MS 649. Other 
manuscripts of this text are to be found in Paris (Bibl. Nat. franc. 1021 and 
24785) and at Maihingen (MS I. 4. [n. a. Spr:] fol: 6). The Chantilly MS 660 
must therefore be deleted from the list of manuscripts containing the text as 
found in Morgan MS 771, while Arsenal MS 2676 and Bibl. Nat. nouv. acq. fr. 
1157 can be added to that list. 

Most unfortunate of all, of course, was my choice of the title Fleurs de toutes 
vertus for the text of the Morgan manuscript; this was selected because it was 
closest to the Italian, although it was justified only by Chantilly MS 660. The 
Fleurs title must henceforth be reserved for the text represented by MS 660, 
while that found in Morgan MS 771 may be called Livre de sapience or Chapelet 
des vertus. I should vote for the latter as it is found in some manuscripts and in 
most early printed editions, while the Livre de sapience might lead to confusion 
with the book by the same name in the Bible and the work with the very similar 
title by Frére Laurent. 

The confusion that has existed as to these two related texts is very ancient in- 
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deed. Nearly four hundred years ago the text found in Chantilly MS 660 was 
identified as being the same as that in Morgan MS 771; for example, the first 
English edition (1565) has the title: ‘““The boke of wisdome otherwise called the 
Flower of Vertue.” Even then, obviously, the Livre de sapience and the Fleur(s) 
were believed to be one and the same work. 

While I am not solely responsible, therefore, for creating this confusion, I have 
certainly been guilty of perpetuating it—and for this I wish to apologize to my 
readers and hasten to offer these corrections. My slip is the horrid result of trust- 
ing the descriptions found in a catalogue and of not going to the original works 
themselves; my excuse (if there be one) is that this was absolutely impossible at 
the time when the paper was written. It is well for the research worker to engrave 
upon his mind the observation that Alfred W. Pollard made of his great friend 
and colleague, Robert Proctor, “that in matters of bibliography he would not 
have taken the results of an archangel upon trust.” I have quoted these words of 
wisdom for many years and now, alas, I too am found “in flagrante delicto,” 
though I would very much prefer to view this paper as just another casualty of 


the war. 
Curt F. BUHLER 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 


CHAUCER’S FINAL -E 
(CONTINUED) 


III 


R. E. TALBOT DONALDSON’S able defense of the historical 

grammarian’s position’ has forced me to reexamine my former 
arguments’ and to clarify the statement of my position. I have been 
fortunate in being able to discuss with a colleague of comparable erudi- 
tion in the field of historical grammar to that of Mr. Donaldson the 
basic points at issue. After many meetings of vainly attempting to formu- 
late our axioms and assumptions, we realized the difficulty in arriving 
at what would be a scientific methodology agreeable to both. Thinking 
that the analogy of physical science might be helpful, we enlisted the 
aid of a third colleague, an able physicist. After three hours discussion 
we were forced to the conclusion that what the physical scientist and I 
could accept as a tenable position would not be acceptable to the histori- 
cal grammarian. Since, therefore, any investigation involving historical 
grammar must remain the special prerogative of the initiate of a cult 
that seems to me deeply mysterious, I can only attempt to restate my 
position and show wherein the basic differences of opinion lie; and to 


1 PMLA, ixui (1948), 1101-24. 
2 PMLA, uxui (1947), 910-935. 
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show what the historical grammarian might possibly achieve if he 
lengthened his unit of measurement. 

Before proceeding, however, I should like to correct Mr. Donaldson 
on two points. He credits me with saying or believing that according to 
my position, Chaucer could add -e’s at will. I think also he has misunder- 
stood my statement as to the position of the second group of scholars. 
Perhaps it is clearer as follows: although most of the final e’s may be 
survivals of historical forms . . . they had eased to be sounded by Chaucer. 
The instances where the final -e is pronounced are exceptions to be ac- 
counted for by reasons other than those of historical grammar. By this I 
mean that at court or among Chaucer’s acquaintances in London there 
were persons who were more conservative in their speech habits than he, 
and still pronounced some of their final -e’s, particularly in adjectives. 
Chaucer could justifiably make use of these -e’s for metrical purposes. 
This would lend a slightly archaic quality to his verse. Mr. Donaldson 
has also suggested that I was unaware of the works of Ten Brink, Mors- 
bach, Luick, and others. I did not mention them because I thought any 
mention of them irrelevant. I think it will be clear from a restatement 
of my position that I still consider them to be so. They are, of course, 
indispensable from the point of view of the historical grammarian. He 
criticizes my attitude, too, toward the apparent rhymes Rome-tome, 
tyme-byme, etc. Since I cannot accept his statement that the -me of 
tome or of byme is the same as the usual unaccented -e, let us agree to 
omit them. I mentioned them only because they have been advanced as 
proof positive that final -e in rhyme was pronounced. Another Chaucerian 
has suggested that a study be made of Chaucer’s use of such groups for 
satiric or humorous purposes. 

I drew extensively from Joseph Payne because he was the first and, 
as far as I know, the only person to question the validity of Child’s posi- 
tion; to attempt to show that Chaucer did not use the endecasyllabic 
theory of versification. Since Mr. Donaldson is inclined to agree with 
me that Chaucer used the decasyllabic theory, I shall omit any further 
mention of Payne. But it raises a curious point. My colleague has in- 
sisted that the rules of historical grammar operate only within the verse 
and have nothing to do with final -e in rhyme. To my question then of 
why historical grammarians insisted on pronouncing it when rhetorical 
sense of the verse accorded with the metrical pattern of an unpronounced 
final -e, he answered that it was because of Child’s acceptance of the 
endecasyllabic theory. I think Mr. Donaldson may differ, although the 
matter is unimportant. He may believe that it was pronounced for rea- 
sons of historical grammar and that the laws of exceptions operative 
within the line are not operative at the end. 
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Mr. Donaldson and I differ over the interpretation of my tables and 
some of the words in the tables. The words are all from Child, and are 
therefore valid in the basic assumption regardless of what later gram- 
marians have done with them. I shall later return to this difference. I 
have probably erred in using the term historical grammar. It is clear that 
the disparity in aims of the historical grammarian and mine necessitates a 
restatement of our basic assumptions, at least of the differences. Theoreti- 
cally, since each of us regards himself in the réle of the Red Cross Knight 
seeking Una or truth, the results should be the same, although arrived 
at by different means. I think they can be; my colleague is dubious. 

Asa teacher, primarily of undergraduates, my approach to the problem 
is toward Chaucer as a great poet. I wish to help my students to read 
him metrically with the fewest rules. I am no more interested in his 
grammar as grammar, either from the diachronic or synchronic point of 
view, than I am in that of Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton. The histori- 
cal grammarian’s position as such is in Chaucer’s language as a field 
for study of synchronic grammar. The basic assumptions we shall each 
make will, therefore, be those which will best serve our purpose. We 
shall agree on one axiom: metrical regularity. From that point our as- 
sumptions will differ. Let me first state my basic assumption, and then 
that of the historical grammarian. In spite of the analogy of a more exact 
science than that possible in linguistics, Mr. Donaldson maintains (and 
my colleague agrees with him) that to be scientific the single verse must 
be the vocalic unit. I cannot agree. From this stems our basic disagree- 
ment. Is it possible that the second half of one verse and the first half 
of the following verse comprise one metrical unit of verse? In this 
case the rhyme word would hold the position of the caesura within the 
line, where Ten Brink found the final-e silent before vowels and A. 
My colleague has refused to admit that it would be equally scientific to 
accept any other assumption than that of the single verse. Despite all 
the analogical arguments and apt illustrations from the field of the 
physical scientist in support of the assumption that any unit of measure- 
ment may be acceptable, my colleague refused to agree. It is obvious, 
of course, that one body of facts can be derived from the basic assump- 
tion of the single verse as the vocalic unit. A much larger, and in my 
estimation a more complete body of facts can be derived from a two- 
verse unit. My colleague has argued that the single verse unit has told 


3 An interesting analogy from the physical sciences is that of the possible misinterpreta- 
tion of the crystal structure of sodium chloride (rock salt) from the experimental] x-ray 
diffraction data. It would appear on first analysis that the sodium and chlorine atoms form 
a cubic crystal lattice structure. Assuming that it is cubic, it is possible to gather almost 
completely the information necessary to prove that it is cubic—about 90% of the informa- 
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the historical grammarian all he wants to know. During our discussions, 
it has become evident that by limiting the basic unit of measurement to 
one verse no agreement can be reached. The situation presents an interest- 
ing problem. Has the historical grammarian created his own narrow 
rules for what is to be considered scientific? I thought he had borrowed 
his methodology from the scientist. And is it the scientific attitude to 
be content merely with knowing all you want to know, and not want to 
know what else may exist? When I have suggested that my assumption 
explained more data than was possible by those of the historical gram- 
marian, I was told that the exceptions which may occur on every page 
were no more than is probable when dealing with data involving human 
behavior. This is interesting, because it was on the basis of what Michel- 
son thought an error in laboratory measurement of Newton’s assumption 
of time being a constant that Einstein revolutionized physics. The 
analogy ends there. Lest any reader misunderstand the two-verse unit, 
it can be any combination of two successive verses: 1-2, 2-3, 3-4. .., 
or 1-2, 3-4, 5-6. The results will be the same, although I should prefer 
the former because it will give more complete information. It is impor- 
tant, however, to examine our material from both points of view. 
Modern poetry has not felt it necessary to enunciate the two-verse as- 
sumption because we know the facts about the end of the verse that we 
need to know. A study of Chaucer’s poetry does need this two-verse 
assumption because we do not know the facts about the end of the verse 
that we need to know. If we are to have a complete grasp of his achieve- 
ment in Troilus and Criseyde we even need the entire stanza. That this 
is not an unusual point of view is clear from its acceptance by the aes- 
thetician, poet, and poet-critic.‘ No less a poet-critic than T. S. Eliot 





tion required. But the remaining 10% of the experimental evidence required to demon- 
strate the assumption is lacking. It is further possible, of course, to assume that for some 
complex reason the information required was lost by virtue of the mode of physical obser- 
vation. In this paricular case, however, we can explain the evidence completely by assum- 
ing a more complex structure. We must assume that the chlorine and the sodium atoms 
occur as face-centered cubic lattices separately. These are then meshed together to form 
nominally what first appears to be a simple cubic lattice. The latter explanation of the 
structure of rock salt demands the absence of 10% of the evidence formerly lacking, and 
consequently fits the experimental data exactly. It consequently appears that the structure 
although normally cubic is actually more complex and that the more complex structure 
explains what appeared to be omission or errors in technique on the basis of the simplest 
cubic lattice assumption. 

4 See, for example, P. Gurrey, The Appreciation of Poetry (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1935), p. 93, and passages dealing with the treatment of rhyme; and C. Day Lewis, Poetry 
for You (New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947), Chapter rv. 
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reveals the weakness of the single verse as the unit. “It seems to me,” 
he said in his British Academy lecture on Milton,° 


that Milton’s verse is especially refractory to yielding up its secrets to examina- 
tion of the single line. For his verse is not formed in this way. It is the period, the 
sentence, and still more the paragraph, that is the unit of Milton’s verse; and 
emphasis on the line structure is the minimum necessary to provide a counter- 
pattern to the period structure. It is only in the period that the wave-length of 
Milton’s verse is to be found: it is his ability to give a perfect and unique pattern 
to every paragraph, such that the full beauty of the line is found in its context, 
and his ability to work in larger musical units than any other poet—that is to 
me the most conclusive evidence of Milton’s supreme mastery. The peculiar 
feeling, almost a physical sensation of a breathless leap, communicated by Mil- 
ton’s long periods, and by this alone, is impossible to procure from rhymed verse. 
Indeed, this mastery is more conclusive evidence of his intellectual power, than 
is his grasp of any ideas that he borrowed or invented. To be able to control so 
many words at once is the token of a mind of most exceptional energy. 


My basic assumption is that one set of rules for the pronunciation of 
final -e has replaced another set. In other words, one set of laws of his- 
torical grammar has ceased to be operative and metrical laws had sup- 
planted them. If, then, the number of pronounced final -e’s within the 
line was greater than the number of silent final -e’s, it is probable that 
final -e in rhyme was not pronounced. I assume, of course, and Mr. 
Donaldson has made it unnecessary for me to prove it further, that 
Tyrwhitt was wrong in suggesting that Chaucer used the endecasyllabic 
line. Mr. Donaldson has insisted that I have misinterpreted the evidence 
from my tables because I have failed to consider elision.* From my basic 
assumption, elision does not exist. Therefore I have proved my point. 
From the predominant evidence of the tables, final -e in rhyme was 
probably not pronounced. Assuming the single verse as the unit, no 
other conclusion is possible. It is so simple as to be almost frightening. 

Since, however, the number of pronounced final -e’s particularly in ad- 
jectives, is as large as it is, I should like to know the cause. On the basis 
of the single verse unit, I cannot find out. Following the analogy of the 
physical scientist, I shall assume that the two-verse unit may provide 
me with additional data. I am also justified in this assumption from the 


5 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947), pp. 12-13. 

6 T do not refer, of course, to the discrepancy in actual count. Mr. Donaldson is probably 
more accurate than I because at the time he made his count he had my figures before him; 
and where a difference occurred, he could recount. I do not think the difference so impor- 
tant since the ratios for or against are so overwhelmingly conclusive. He objects to some of 
the words used in my count. Since Child used them in his basic assumption, I can certainly 
use them. 
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evidence of poets with whom I have discussed the matter. Except in im- 
mature poets, like the young Keats for example, who all too frequently 
let the rhyme dictate the thought, the thought determines the unit. 
From my examination of some of the Hardy MSS. I know this to be true. 
The thought might later be altered to fit the rhyme, but not in the first 
draft. I do not think I shall be far wrong if I say that the rhetorical 
idea is the unit. Since this isa variable, however, let us rely on the evidence 
of the two-verse unit. This throws additional light on two very important 
sets of data. 

As I have pointed out, the behavior of the adjectives was a puzzling 
one. The occurrence of the final -e’s was frequent enough to cast some 
question on the validity of my basic assumption. Closer analysis led to 
to the formulation of two rules of pronunciation for final -e. In the light 
of the present discussion I should like to restate the first and repeat the 
second: 


1. When the adjective immediately precedes a noun with initial consonant 
and stressed vowel, the final -e of the adjective is pronounced. 

2. When the adjective with an initial consonant follows a noun ending in -e, 
the -e of the noun is pronounced. 


Quite obviously if Chaucer makes even frequent use of this combina- 
tion of words between the single verses comprising my metrical unit, I 
must be forced to admit that Chaucer probably pronounced final -c 
in rhyme. What are the facts? Mr. Donaldson has pointed out one: 


The cause itold of hire comyng, the olde 
Priam, the kyng, ful soone in general 
—TC 4.141, 142 


The -e of olde in this group would not be pronounced for metrical reasons: 
x 8 x? 
the olde/Priam. At the time of formulating the rules and making the 


count, I had failed to notice that the initial vowel of the second element 
would carry the rhetorical stress. In a testing of 100 lines each from the 
Prologue, Knight’s Tale, Miller’s Tale, Reeve’s Tale, Man of Law’s Tale, 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and Wife of Bath’s Tale, I found the following: 
at the end of one verse and the beginning of the second, adjective plus 
noun 0, noun plus adjective 0; within the line adjective plus noun 31, 
noun plus adjective 6; at the terminal position in the single verse, adjec- 
tive plus noun 18, noun plus adjective 7. My colleague has made a more 
thorough count. In the entire Canterbury Tales, and Troilus (he had 
not yet arrived at 4.141, 142), he had not found a single instance of this 
combination at the end of one verse and the beginning of the second. This 
would indicate to me that Chaucer, in order to avoid the pronounced 
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final -e at the end of the line and for metrical reasons, was careful not 
to let the situation occur. 

The second point is even more important. If the conditions of suppres- 
sion of the final -e within the single verse exist at the end of the first 
verse and the beginning of the second of my assumed metrical unit, then 
final -e should be suppressed there. Is Chaucer careful to avoid such a 
situation? Let me take two test cases. In the first 100 verses of Canter- 
bury Tales, 49 begin with a vowel; immediately preceding these are 36 
ending in a vowel that normally within the line would not be pronounced. 
Incidentally there are two additional instances where rhetorical sense 
would indicate that final -e should not be sounded: on my pilgrymage/to 
Caunterbury, for to ryse/To take oure way. But Chaucer’s care in fitting 
his metrical pattern to his rhetorical pattern lies outside the province of 
our present investigation. In the first 600 lines of book two of Troilus 
and Criseyde there are 223 verses beginning with an initial vowel. Of 
these 142 are preceded by a verse ending in -e. Within the verse these final 
-e’s would not be sounded. Nor would they be in the two-verse metrical 
unit. Since Chaucer, in other words, was not careful to avoid this situa- 
tion, as he was careful to avoid that pertaining to noun plus adjective 
and adjective plus noun, I think I am warranted in assuming that the 
probability is against his pronouncing these final-e’s when they occur in 
rhyme. If we assume that if he probably did not pronounce them, then, 
of course, we assume that he did not pronounce the words rhyming with 
them. In an intricate stanza like that of the rime royal with its inter- 
weaving rhymes all the final -e’s are brought under control. We are justi- 
fied, then, in assuming that final -e in rhyme was not pronounced. 

Let us examine as briefly as possible the basic assumption of the his- 
torical grammarian. He has assumed that historical grammar was still 
operative in Chaucer and that except under certain conditions final -e 
was pronounced. I say “Chaucer” rather than ‘‘Chaucer’s day” ad- 
visedly. Since Mr. Donaldson and my colleague insist on the single verse 
as the unit, we must examine the historical grammarian’s assumption 
from this basis. The basic assumption is, of course, valid, just as are 
any further assumptions which succeeding historical grammarians wish 
to make that do not violate the preceding ones. None of these assump- 
tions applies to the conditions at the end of the line. 

Child made his original assumption on the basis of the correctness of 
Tyrwhitt’s statement of the endecasyllabic theory, a theory, we have 
seen, in general no longer adhered to. Tyrwhitt implied that for reasons 
of historical grammar ail final -e’s were pronounced and took no cog- 
nizance of the axiom assumed by Child and all later historical gram- 
marians—namely, that Chaucer had an ear, and that under certain 
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metrical conditions, one set of historical laws had ceased to operate. It 
is possible that my explanation is an over-simplification of the situation, 
but I have attempted to state it so as to be understandable to the rela- 
tively uninitiated, among which I am certainly one in spite of my study 
under Mrs. Wright, Wyld, and others. 

Child assumed that for metrical reasons, laws of historical grammar 
did not, except at the caesura, operate before vowels and & in French 
loan words and initial #4 in unstressed English words. In other words 
there was elision before vowels and 4. Ten Brink accepted Child’s as- 
sumption and went one step further. He assumed that even at the caesura 
there was elision before vowels and hk. Morsbach, Jordan, Luick, Fries- 
hammer, Wild, Eckhardt, Mrs. McJimsey, and possibly others, have 
continued to make assumptions until we have an assumption on an as- 
sumption ...on an assumption...on an assumption. Scientifically 
the pyramiding of assumptions is permissible. Where does it bring us? 
Within the line, complete agreement with the results at which I arrived 
by a more direct route of a single assumption. From the point of view of 
synchronic grammar the round-about route may be more desirable. 
Admittedly, however, these assumptions tell us nothing about the end 
of the line. Applying the series of assumptions to my tables, Mr. Donald- 
son has been able to interpret them to indicate that final -e in rhyme 
was probably sounded. And he is justified in so doing. The choice of 
pronunciation will be determined, therefore, by its intended use. The 
teacher of Chaucer as a literary artist will prefer silent -e in rhyme be- 
cause of the closer accord with rhetorical fact; the historical grammarian 
may prefer sounded -e in rhyme because of what he feels to be in closer 
accord with the facts of synchronic grammar. 

But what happens if, instead of insisting that the single verse be the 
vocalic unit, we assume, on the analogy of the physical scientists, that 
the vocalic unit may be two verses? This provides us with a more positive 
means for determining what might be the situation at the end of the 
verse. The application of this new unit of measurement is the problem 
for the historical grammarian. There is no doubt, however, but that he 
must find that the application of his assumptions to the two-verse unit 
will bring him to the same conclusions at which I have arrived by a more 
direct route, and that final -e in rhyme was not sounded by Chaucer. 

This would raise two interesting points. First, was the term “elision”’ 
really that, or was it a convenient assumption that has made possible 
the arrival at the same goal by two diverse routes: one by a single as- 
sumption, the other by multiple-assumption? Second, it tends to throw 
more specific light on Chaucer in relation to his age. It is clear from the 
number of instances of sounded final -e within the verse that as I sug- 
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gested at the outset, the older or less fashionable persons of Chaucer’s 
acquaintance, possibly those of the court, may still have sounded many 
of their final -e’s, and that for metrical reasons Chaucer felt justified in 
sounding them. It is possible that we have misinterpreted Chaucer’s ad- 
vice to Adam his scrivener, and that he wanted Adam to be certain to 
include all of the -e’s necessary for metrical purposes— -e’s which he him- 


self did not normally pronounce. 
James G. SOUTHWORTH 


IV 


Although I remain unpersuaded by Mr. Southworth’s ingenious reply 
to my criticism of his interesting theory, I do not feel that I have any- 
thing to add to the discussion. I made my criticism because Mr. South- 
worth had called into question the validity of the statement made by 
historical grammar concerning Chaucer’s final -e, and I felt it necessary 
to try to vindicate that statement. Mr. Southworth’s rejoinder seems to 
me in no way to affect the validity either of the statement itself or of my 
defense of it. In order to pursue his argument he assumes, contrary to his- 
torical evidence, that elision, a vital factor in the problem, did not exist. 
Using an analogy from physics, he rejects the single verse as the vocalic 
unit, ignoring the analogy provided by other European languages in- 
cluding Greek and Latin, in the poetry of which elision also operated 
within the line but not between one line and the next. Finally, he con- 
siders irrelevant the work of scholars who have made most distinguished 
contributions to Middle English linguistics, and who must therefore, in 
my opinion, be taken into consideration in either attacking or defending 
the statement for which they are largely responsible. I feel that Mr. 
Southworth has carried the argument into regions which, however fasci- 
nating to the philosopher, are closed to the historical grammarian, who, 
while trying to uncover historical fact, can only proceed in the direction 
in which historical evidence leads him. This is, I believe, in this case an 
entirely different direction from that taken by Mr. Southworth. 


E. T. DONALDSON 
V 


Child is recognized by linguistic scholars as the father of ME historical 
grammar, although historical grammarians like Luick and Jordan are 
now the monumental and standard works. One thing Mr. Donaldson 
fails to grasp, however, is that these later grammarians have accepted 
Child’s assumption about final -e at the end of the verse as a proved fact, 
which it is not. However imposing the superstructure that later gram- 
marians have reared, if the foundation is faulty the structure collapses. 
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It should be clear, therefore, that by adopting the single verse unit 
historical grammar can never give us any information about final -e at 
the end of the verse. This is the conclusion that two of the historica] 
grammarians who have seen my reply to Mr. Donaldson have admitted. 
But is there a method by which we can determine the facts of final -e at 
the end of the verse? I maintain that there is, and that method is to 
consider the unit of measurement not the one assumed by historical] 
grammarians, but the one that has the poet’s approval, and more nearly 
accords with his own poetic composition. Mr. Donaldson has somewhat 
beclouded the issue by his use of loaded words. ‘‘Ingenious” and ‘‘philo- 
sophical” are but two. But until he can free himself of the idea of the 
validity of the “authority of antiquity”—one of the common fallacies 
in argument—and recognize that repetition or successive acceptance of 
an assumption does not make it a fact, nothing more can be said. Unless 
he can, therefore, show conclusively that later grammarians like Luick 
and Jordan disregarded the statements of Child about final -e at the end 
of the verse, I must continue to insist that these grammarians are irrele- 
vant in the discussion, that the question of “‘elision” is essentially a 
semantic problem, and that the analogies provided by other languages 
prove nothing; because unlike the analogy from physics, they cannot 
be verified in the laboratory and are themselves assumptions, hoary 
though they be with age. 


J. G. S. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
{Continued from PMLA, txt, 760, 1343; Lxrv, 91 (Proc.)] 


Tue Executive Council met in the Hotel Statler, New York City, in four sessions on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1949. Present were the President, the two Vice 
Presidents, the Executive Officers, and Professors Berrien, Zdanowicz, Benson, Nordmeyer, 
Torrey, Warrer, Williams, Gauss, Hughes, and Malone. 

After informal reports by the Treasurer and the Secretary, the following actions were 


taken: 


I. Reports. 


1. 


2. 


Program Committee. After an informal report by the Secretary it was voted to 
postpone until 1951 any revision of the program of the annual meetings. 

Committee on Research Activities. The report was accepted, approving (a) several 
recommendations on scholarly publishing [see PMLA, Bibliographical Supple- 
ment, 1949], (b) the compilation of a new Style Sheet containing practical sugges- 
tions on scholarly writing and technical points of style required by leading journals 
in the fields of the modern languages, and (c) the recommendation that the Mono- 


* graph Committee and the Revolving Fund Committee be instructed to serve 


hereafter as a single Committee on Publication to select books for the Monograph 
Series, the Revolving Fund Series, and the General Series. The following grants 
in aid were also approved: (a) $200 to Kathleen M. Lynch for research in England 
on William Congreve and related authors, (b) $200 to W. C. Desmond Pacey for 
a study of the life and times of Major John Richardson, (c) $75 to Ralph P. 
Rosenberg for work on the Germanic Section’s bibliography of MSS of German 
authors in the United States, (d) $200 to Howard P. Vincent for a study of the 
life and writings of Charles Macklin and the eighteenth century theatre, and (e) 
$600 to George R. Potter for research in England in preparation of an edition of 
John Donne’s sermons (in collaboration with Mrs. Evelyn M. Simpson). 


. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. The report was received with thanks, and 


it was noted that the Committee had power to allocate, through its chairman, 
available funds for clerical assistance, checking, and photographing of texts. 


4. Committee on Honorary Members. The report was accepted. 
II. Recommendations of the Advisory Committee of the Council. 


1, 


Revision of the Constitution. The following special committee was appointed to 
study the Constitution and Bylaws and to recommend appropriate revisions to 
The Council: Albert C. Baugh (chairman), Thomas C. Pollock, and Ira O Wade. 


. Development Committee. The following special committee was appointed, for a 


term of three years, to explore the possibilities of securing financial aid for im- 
portant activities of the Association: Louis B. Wright (chairman), Robert H. Fife. 
This committee was authorized to add to its membership with the consent of the 
Advisory Committee. 


III. Appointments. 


1, 


Assistant Editor: Robert Graham Sawyer, 1949-50. 


2. Assistant Secretary: The Secretary was authorized to make a suitable appointment. 
3. Editorial Committee: Thomas Goddard Bergin, 1949-54; Edward Killoran Brown, 


1949-54; Alfred Bennett Harbage, 1949-54; Renato Poggioli, 1949-51. 


4. Monograph Committee: John Collins Pope, 1949-50; John M. Hill, 1949-54. 
5. Revolving Fund Committee: Joseph G. Fucilla, 1949-50; Harry Levin, 1949-54. 
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Coonan 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


Meeting of the Executive Council 


. Committee on Photographic Reproductions: William C. Holbrook, 1949-54. 

. Program Commitiee: Ernest A. Strathmann, 1949-51; Henry Nash Smith, 1949-54. 
. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: R. C. Bald, 1949-53. 

. Committee on Research Activities: Albert H. Marckwardt and René Wellek, 1949- 


52. 


. Commission on Trends in Education: F. B. Agard, Fred B. Millett, Thomas M. 


Pearce, 1950-52. 

Commitiee on American Bibliography: all members reappointed. 

Special (Macmillan and Oxford) Committees of Award: all members reappointed, 
1949-51. 

Development Committee: see under 11 above. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution: see under 11 above. 


IV. Nominations to the Executive Council. The following were placed on the 1949 Ballot for 
the term 1950-53: 


Walter Clyde Curry Vanderbilt English 
Henry Grattan Doyle George Washington Romance 
William C. Holbrook Northwestern Romance 
Kathrine Koller Rochester English 
Taylor Starck Harvard Germanic 
Donald A. Stauffer Princeton English 
Stith Thompson Indiana English 
V. Proposals 
1. UNESCO Translations. The Secretary was instructed to express to the United 


States National Commission the desire of the Association to cooperate, and the 
President was authorized to invite persons to attend an exploratory conference to 
hear the plans and proposals of UNESCO, take such steps as they deem necessary, 
and make appropriate recommendations to the Council. 


. ACLS. Both an amendment to Article II, Section 3, paragraph (a) of the Bylaws 


of the American Council of Learned Societies, and a transitional measure, were 
approved. The Secretary was also instructed to notify the ACLS that the Council 
endorsed a memorandum on the advisability of preserving scholarly materials in 
Austria, and hoped that ways might soon be found of microfilming important 
manuscripts and archives in that country. 


. PMLA. The Secretary was instructed to invite past presidents of the Association, 


and such other persons as might be approved by the Council, to contribute to 
PMLA editorials on matters of general concern to the membership. 


VI. Other actions. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


1950 annual meeting. This was scheduled for December 27, 28, and 29 in New 
York City. 

Definition of ‘‘modern language.” It was agreed that students of oriental lan- 
guages would be welcomed to membership in the Association. 

Committees. The Secretary was instructed to note, for the record, that all com- 
mittees are appointed by the Council (or by the President as authorized by the 
Council), and are expected to report annually to the Council. 


The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the evening of Tuesday, Septem- 


ber 6. 


Wriiiam R. Parker, Secretary 
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